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HIGH COST LIVING 



EVERY-DAY ADVERTISEMENTS 



EASY-MONEY NATIONAL BANK 

Capital, $1,000,000. Deposits, $100,000,000. Surplus, all 
earned, $10,000,000. Average annual dividend paid for 20 
years, 38%. 

Furnishing sinews of war for trust promotions, corporation consoli- 
dations, and Stock Exchange manipulations, a specialty. Commercial 
paper tabooed. No interest allowed on deposits. Free use of local tele- 
phone and umbrella stand to all merchant depositors. 

Unlimited loans to flotations in which our directors ground-floor 
participate. 

N. B. National Banks are private institutions; all profits 
to stockholders. 



WORK-THE -PEOPLE SAVINGS BANK 

Deposits, $100,000,000. ($50,000,000 invested in System 
stocks and bonds. $49,000,000 loaned to Stock Exchange- 
Money Trust.) Average individual deposit, $333. Average 
annual interest paid depositors for 40 years, 3|%, present 
rate, 3%%, — after January 1st, 3^%. 

Come one, come all! Nickel, dime and quarter deposits welcome. 

Deposits always subject to withdrawal. In panic, high-rate-money- 
pinch-System-swirl times, when the System needs all savings bank 
deposits, a closure rule is enforced. In the 1907 panic this rule was in 
force until after the System, having bought at fifty-cents-on-the-dollar- 
of-cost all the stocks and bonds the people and savings banks threw 
over, had jacked prices back to their old height. But for the application 
of this rule, depositors might have made the hundreds of millions of 
profits secured by the People's Savior and his System associates. 

N. B. Savings Banks are public institutions; depositors 
pay all losses — System gets all profits. 



RAZZLE-DAZZLE TRUST COMPANY 

Capital, all paid in, $10,000. National Bank, Trust Com- 
pany, Life Insurance Company, Corporation, and Money- 
Trust deposits, $1,000,000,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits, all earned, $100,000,000. Average annual dividend 
paid for ten years, 10,000%. 1|% interest allowed on 
deposits of over $1,000,000. 

Administration of estates, trusteeship for widows and orphans, 
guardianship for loons, a specialty. Charges nominal, provided Trust 
Company is released from responsibility for accident or graft. 

N. B. Trust Companies are Us & Us institutions, occupy- 
ing a special field, — syphoning the people's wealth from 
Savings Banks to Money Trust. We take all profits; Life 
Insurance Company and Corporation depositors all losses. 



(From the "New York World") 

CASH-REGISTER STATESMANSHIP 

No wonder Wall Street is peeved when legislators with 
earning capacity of ordinary clerks try to determine the 
financial destiny of the nation. — Wall Street Journal. 

For that matter, Abraham Lincoln did not have the earning 
capacity of an ordinary Wall Street clerk, nor did Ulysses S. Grant, who 
lost all his money and some of his reputation in a brief Wall Street career. 

The most money Daniel Webster ever had at any one time in his life he 
borrowed, and he was none too prompt about paying it back. McKinley 
was such a wretched business man that his friends were compelled to 
pay his debts before he could become a candidate for President. Even 
Alexander Hamilton, the greatest of American financiers, left a small 
estate, and that badly involved, and Jefferson managed to pass from 
riches to poverty in the course of his long public career. 

The notion that rich men are better legislators than poor men 
could originate only in Wall Street, where business and government are 
regarded as synonymous. 



NATIONAL BANK "EXAMINATION" 

I wonder if it ever occurred to the nation's law-makers that once 
an ordinary politician gets into the Government Financial Sleuthing 
Department — controller, examiner, inspector — he graduates into the 
System's Million-a-Minute Executive Department. I wonder. 

Anyway, it's a fact. 

Right now, at the head of the largest banks, trust companies, and 
corporations of the country, are men who, but for their Government 
squint privilege at the System's " collateral " repository, where are 
supposed to repose the people's savings, would still be small-salaried 
workers in " the department." 

Food for thought in this — for guessing if it has any bearing on 
the advisability of the President, Congress and the people themselves 
taking a squint at the " collateral " repository. 

Once upon a time an ordinary national bank examiner unexpectedly 
" lit " on a big national bank. He was made president. Soon examiner 
No. 2, his successor, " lit." He was made president. Soon No. 8 " lit," 
and — amid red-yellow sky-rockety scandal, — pushed the bank into the 
discard, phoenixing from its ruins his own bank. 

The last examiner is now one of the leading bank presidents of the 
country, and his bank is in the conning tower upon which no bank 
examiner can unexpectedly " light." And I don't mind saying right here 
that a Pujo-like investigation of this phase of national bank government 
" by the people for the people " would fill the press of the world with 
such rotten headlines as would go far towards motiving the people to 
run amok — and go far towards asphyxiating the System. 



AN AFTERTHOUGHT 

A few yeabs back one's efforts at System exposure — measured by results — were 
little more than moon-bayings. It was as though one had yelled into a Presidential 
convention: "Mugguggun Second was murdered last night in Mars by Guggmuggun 
Third, who bit off his fifth nose, stove in his ninth eye, and daggered each of his twenty- 
three hearts" — all being in dense ignorance of the world of Mars and Martian life. 
One's awful revelations would be met with, "Throw out the boob disturber!" or 
"Straight- jacket the loon dreamer!" 

To-day this is all changed. Since "Frenzied Finance" the whole American people 
have been doing the System's Mars on a Government "sight-seer." To-day we all 
know that the System has five hundred smellers, nine hundred eyes, and lives without 
number. 

No better illustration of the System's work can be found than the one right now 
hanging the American people's eyelids. 

Overnight the late E. H. Harriman leaped from nothing to a Dollar King, a Dollar 
King with more dollars than all the dollars of all the old kings of the Old World. Then 
he died, and the dollars that he left behind to a few individuals who have neither 
planted, scythed, nor spun, are so many that they will collect each year for these few 
individuals, who have given to humanity nothing of value, twelve millions of dollars 
— each year from now on into Eternity. 

What does this mean? This: that from now until the end of time 20,000 American 
workers must give over to the holders of the Harriman millions their entire earnings, 
$600 per year, and this means that 120,000 Americans must give over their only means 
of sustenance, and this means — for these 120,000 must exist — that at least 300,000 
Americans have been positively enslaved by Harriman's wizardry, for "Dollar Wizard" 
was his final title. Of what did Harriman's wizardry consist? Merely giving the Stock 
Exchange-" Money Trust" trick machinery a new twist — that is all. 

Harriman put the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific, two of the American people's 
great railroads, together, and now the Supreme Court of the people says that what 
Harriman did was illegal, and orders the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific apart. 

But that is as far as the Supreme Court can go. It does not say that the hundreds 
of millions of the American people's savings, which are in the possession of the Harriman 
heirs and which, but for Harriman's use of the Stock Exchange -" Money Trust" trick 
machinery, would be in the possession of the American people, shall be returned to the 
people, the rightful owners. 

Law-makers and law-administrators may well mull this Harriman Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific affair over, for in it lies the key to High Cost Living. Harriman's 
wizardry might have wizarded until the grate bars of hell were ice-cased, but he could 
not have possessed himself of $5,000,000 of the people's savings but for the existence 
of the trick machinery of the Stock Exchange. 




HIS HIGHNESS OF LIVINGCOST 

And there was incubated from Liberty and Prosperity a Leering Thing — The System. And out 
of its leering came Crime and Misery. And Virtue Cringed and Honor Shriveled and Class-Hatred 
reared its beast form. And where had been Liberty and Prosperity there was Desolation and — Hell. 
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PRESENTATION 

THIS Book has been hurriedly prepared because of the 
author's knowledge that the "System" and its hire- 
lings are making a raking-hell-defying-heaven effort 
to discredit and nullify the " here - you - dogs - there - you - 
slaves" People's new administration. 

It is somewhat pot-pourri-ish. "The Hell of It All" 
is my latest proof -link, forged from the material of to-day; 
" Reformation or Revolution " was penned but not pub- 
lished on the brink of the threatened railroad strike; "The 
Spirit of the Times" and "If Cents Reigned where Dol- 
lars Rule," during the congressional steel investigation; 
" The Remedy," which is reprinted from " Everybody's 
Magazine" is "the goods"; " Muckrakings," written on 
the eve of the 1912 presidential conventions, are mere 
seasonings for the whole. 

When I have said this, I have told that there must be 
some sameness, some duplication. In apologizing for these 
repetitions, I borrow the language of Stubb Stubbins: 

"Too much ice cream never broke up a vestry festin' 
provided the flavors was judiciously mixed an' the cake free." 

This copy is No. *S7\ ; of a limited edition of one 
thousand prepared solely for free private distribution to 
law -makers and law - administrators. If for any reason 

does not want to^keep it for his own use, he is requested to 
send it back to/ 
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A FINAL WORD 

THIS Book was finished and in the hands of the printer, 
and I had left for the Orient, when the word was 
flashed to Financialdom, "We see our way to trip 
Wilson's 'Tariff' and sand-bag his 'Currency.'" The Stock 
Exchange-" Money Trust" was again thrown into main gear, 
and as I write this on the Pacific Coast, the wires flash to 
the world the result: Steel up 16 points to 66, Union 
Pacific and the rest of them in keeping. 

As I wrote "The Hell of It All" only a few days ago 
Steel Common was selling at 50, having dropped like a 
plummet, as I have shown, from 95. This meant a loss 
of $225,000,000 to the investors upon whom it had been 
unloaded — and this because President Wilson and the new 
Congress were to give the people relief through honest laws. 
Now at a whisper the System are again in the saddle, the 
reverse lever on the Stock Exchange trick machinery is 
thrown into gear, and instantly come into existence on 
Steel Common alone $80,000,000. 

Surely the law -makers and law -administrators of the 
American people cannot continue in ignorance of the remedy 
for the greatest of all the people's evils when such proof is 
so coarsely and insolently thrust into their faces. 

T. W. L. 
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THE HELL OF IT ALL 

Author's Note. — In presenting " The Remedy," so far as published, to President Wilson, his Cabinet, 
and Congress, I respectfully submit this short link to bring it flush with to-day and into the miasma which 
is enveloping official Washington and spreading its class-hatred poison into every phase of America's 
social and industrial life. And for the benefit of those statesmen whose activities cloud their memory of 
my opening of "Frenzied Finance," I will repeat what I said then: 

"My only purpose in stating what I here state is to expose heinous crimes and monstrous wrongs, 
which have been and still are brutally oppressing the people and with the secret workings of which I am 
acquainted, in the earnest hope that such exposure will prevent their repetition. I have no other motive 
than that of the skunk-hunter ■ — purifying the air, the people's one sure asset. 

"I have not engaged in my work for personal gain — political honors, glory, money. I have no 
desire for public office; my work will bring me no glory, and certainly no money. As a matter of fact, it 
will involve me in heavy expense. " (My personal expenditures in the life insurance war alone amounted 
to over two million dollars.) 

In 190h before the present nation-wide agitation had begun or present conditions were dreamed of, 
"Frenzied Finance" started the ball rolling. That work proclaimed some staggering things, so staggering 
that society gasped. The exposures I made were met by Finandaldom throughout the world with the 
cry: "Impossible — utterly impossible! He is either an idiot or a knave." They were also met by varied 
and vicious attacks, including a number of libel suits by the System's agents — not one of which was ever 
brought to trial. 

To-day, wherever civilization reaps and weaves, it is known that "Frenzied Finance" has been 
proven. Its exposures have been shown, by court and Congress, to be fact. And so much more deviltry 
has since been exposed to the world's gaze that the nefarious crimes treated of in "Frenzied Finance" 
appear by comparison as hens' teeth and scratchers to tigers' claws and grinders. 

"Frenzied Finance" said: "Each year that the high-cost-living-robbery-of-the-many-by-the-few evil 
remains unremedied, the American people will be one year nearer a hellish revolution. 

To-day, in the light of the people's fang-lapping and panting for more and cruder truth, the author 
of "Frenzied Finance" would say: The longer the American people delay birthing the remedy which will 
destroy the evil, the nearer they will be to the raw, red hell of internal conflict. 

TO-DAY, August 3, 1913, a crisis confronts the nation — Labor deadlocked with 
Capital; the People deadlocked with the Cost of Living. 
The people's income — wages and interest on savings — is insufficient to 
meet the cost of living. 

The cost of living must be cut. 

Capitalists preach to the uninformed that, the cause of High Cost Living being 
high wages, the way to cut it is by reducing wages. 

Fallacy ! The cause of High Cost Living is Counterfeit Capital. The cost of 
living cannot be cut by reducing wages when the people's whole income is already 
insufficient to meet it. 

The only possible way to cut the cost of living is to wipe out Counterfeit Capital. 

Up till now whenever the people's income has become insufficient to meet the 
cost of living they have demanded an increase in wages. This demand has been met 
— but always with a corresponding or greater (usually greater) increase in the cost 
of living, leaving their position unchanged or worse (usually worse). 

This could go on indefinitely but for the large number of the people who have to 
meet each increase in the cost of living without any increase in their income — be- 
cause they depend for their income, wholly or in part, upon the interest from their 
savings, deposited in savings banks and low-interest-bearing investments — ten bil- 
lion dollars — the income of which has for forty years been stationary at four 
per cent.* 

* In many cases the four per cent has been reduced to three and three-quarters and three and one-half per cent. 
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Now that another increase is imminent in the people's wages — which increase, 
if secured, will, as always before, be followed by another increase in the cost of living 
— the owners of the ten billions savings enter their emphatic protest: 

"Under no circumstances must the cost of living be further increased. It must 
be decreased." 

Organized Labor meets this protest with its positive assertion: 

"Unless the present cost of living is decreased, wages must be further increased, 
for our present wages do not meet our present cost of living." 

And Counterfeit Capital meets both these declarations with its flat ultimatum: 

"There shall be no increase in wages unless to such increase is coupled a corre- 
sponding increase in the source of our income — the price of the people's necessities." 

"But," the other two cry, "that will mean a further increase in the cost of living, 
not a decrease!" 

And Counterfeit Capital answers: "Yes, and it cannot be otherwise unless the 
decrease in the cost of living comes out of our income — and we won't stand for that." 

Then come the statesmen-economists: "We would have the people know that 
the cost of living can be reduced, without reducing the people's or Capital's income, 
through rearrangement of the nation's industrial system, and that this rearrangement 
will result from new laws — 'anti-trust'; 'interstate'; 'tariff'; 'currency,' etc." 

Another fallacy ! 

The cost of living cannot be reduced sufficiently to meet the present crisis through any 
old or new laws which do not stop the tribute-levying of Counterfeit Capital that is robbing 
the people of more than $3,000,000,000 a year. 

The present crisis would have confronted the nation long ago if the owners of 
the ten billions savings had realized then as they do to-day that the continuous 
war between Capital and Labor was steadily increasing the cost of living, thus 
cutting down the purchasing power of the income of their ten billion dollars and in 
inverse ratio adding to the extortionate profits of Counterfeit Capital. It is a fact 
that the purchasing power of the four-hundred-million-dollars income from this ten 
billion dollars of the people's capital is to-day but half what it was forty years ago, 
because during forty years, while the cost of living has doubled, Labor's wage has 
doubled, the income on Legitimate Capital has doubled, and Counterfeit Capital's 
profits have multipled, the income on this ten billion dollars has remained stationary 
at four per cent. 

Let me state this in a different way : 

An industrious, intelligent people save up their wages and deposit them, ten 
billion dollars, in banks controlled by Counterfeit Capital. They allow Counterfeit 
Capital to borrow their savings at the low rate of four per cent. They buy from 
Counterfeit Capital the product which their savings create at prices which give 
Counterfeit Capital one hundred to one thousand times the four per cent interest 
which it pays the people for the use of their savings. And while this is going 
on the people stand by, without protest, because they do not know that the use 
to which their borrowed savings is put has cut the purchasing power of those savings 
in half. 

As I write, a flaming illustration comes under my personal observation. Last 
week one of the great New England savings banks notified those people who had 
borrowed upon their homes that the rate of interest would be increased from 4j to 
4^ per cent. At the same time it notified its depositors that the rate of interest paid 
them would be lowered from 4 to 3| per cent. Upon my investigating the reason 
for this, I discovered that the savings banks had lost millions by the drop in the 
stock of the New Haven and Boston & Maine railroads from %55 and 210 to 99 and 
49 respectively. When New Haven and Boston & Maine were selling under 100, the 
System, borrowing the people's savings from the savings banks at 4J per cent, pur- 
chased these railroad stocks, and, after jacking them up over 100 per cent, sold them 
(directly or indirectly) back to the savings banks, so that when they returned to 
their original prices the savings banks had lost millions, the public scores of millions, 
and the System had made many, many millions. 
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But the time and the protest are here at last. The land throughout its length 
and breadth is a-howl: 

'The present crisis must be met — fearlessly, uncompromisingly, permanently." 
There is but one possible way so to meet the present crisis : 
Wipe out Counterfeit Capital and its profits, thereby increasing the purchasing 
power of all Legitimate Capital's income and Labor's wage. 

Before Counterfeit Capital's profit can be wiped out, it will be necessary for 
the Government to investigate its source, — for the present administration, Con- 
gress, publicly to ascertain facts which will clearly show: 

1. What part of the stocks and bonds which represent the nation's incorporated 
industries, and which last year collected three and a half billion dollars in dividends 
and interest, is illegal. 

2. What part of the three and a half billion dollars collected last year in 
dividends and interest upon stocks and bonds was illegal — taken from the people 
through Counterfeit Capital. 

3. Whether or not the further sum of a billion and a half dollars, also Counter- 
feit Capital's loot, which was taken from the people last year through the fraudu- 
lently manipulated rise and fall in the price of stocks and bonds, was taken 
legally, — not honestly, of course, but just legally. 

A long life-work study of the subject, with unusual facilities to know it from 
every side, impels me to submit that the President and Congress can, in a short time, 
secure these facts, which will clearly demonstrate: 

That there is trick machinery at work which during the fast forty years has illegally 
injected into the existing volume of stocks and bonds over thirty billions of fictitious value 

— Counterfeit Capital. 

That through this trick machinery a fey) men who control it and who control the indus- 
tries upon which the stocks and bonds are based take from the people five per cent on 
this thirty billions Counterfeit Capital, — • one billion and a half dollars yearly. This 
illegitimate one billion and a half dollars, with the legitimate two billion dollars last year, 
was collected through the price of the people's necessities. In every purchase they made, 
the people helped to pay for the hire of Counterfeit Capital. 

That through this trick machinery, also, they take another billion and a half dollars, 
which they collect yearly by means of the fraudulently manipulated ups and downs in stock 
and bond prices; 

That the trick machinery is the Stock Exchange-" Money Trust," and that this 
can be proven by the exposure of billions of wholly or partially bogus stocks and bonds 
reposing right now in banks, trust and insurance companies, where they have been 
exchanged for billions of honest wealth deposited by the people. 

To ascertain the facts which will demonstrate the above conditions, it will only 
be necessary for the President and Congress at once to establish a court — tribunal 

— say, in the form of a joint Senate and House committee, with the fullest powers 
to compel all to answer, and to have such tribunal sit in the open.* 

If the tribunal goes about its task in a direct, horse-sense way, as did the Pujo 
investigation, there will be an exposure of such hellish practices and monstrous 
conditions that the System, the operator of this trick machinery, which to-day is 
working overtime to discredit and nullify the present administration's efforts, will, 
panic-stricken, abandon its nefarious schemes and surrender its criminally-founda- 
tioned power, in the hope of retaining what loot it now possesses and of escaping 
punishment for its past crimes. 

* Before the " Money Trust " has opportunity to manipulate the bank, trust and insurance company loans by withdraw- 
ing bogus stock and bond collateral and replacing it with securities which will pass muster. All will recall the frantic efforts of 
the System to prevent the Pujo Committee from lifting the bank, trust and insurance company loan lid and how, owing to the last 
administration's assistance, the lid remained screwed down. The reason for the System's consternation was its unpreparedness 
for such exposure. Had the Pujo Committee succeeded in its lid-lifting efforts the present administration would have had 
easy sailing in its efforts to reduce the cost of living and the country would now be on the road to permanent prosperity 
instead of in the throes of the present crisis. 
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Before the tribunal has been sitting thirty days it may collect a mass of almost 
unbelievable facts, more astounding than the combined exposures of all the 
congressional and court investigations of the past hundred years, and these facts 
will make it plain to all, — 

That Counterfeit Capital's profits have been for the past forty years and are at 
present enormous because of the commission of crimes ; 

That Counterfeit Capital's profits can be, should be, and must be, wiped out; 

That Counterfeit Capital's profits can be quickly wiped out by the passage of a 
single law (in addition to the proposed " tariff," " income-tax," " currency " laws); 

That Counterfeit Capital's profits can be wiped out without injury to any 
honest man or corporation; 

That this will not necessitate a cut in the people's income; 

That the wiping out of Counterfeit Capital's profits will meet the present crisis, will 
remove tlie present deadlock between Labor and Capital, will quickly lower the cost of 
living, and will ensure great and permanent prosperity. 

At random and briefly I here give a few samples of the exposures which should 
be made by such a tribunal: 

A director of a great insurance company, without even consulting any of its 
officials, binding it to buy four million dollars of a worthless bond flotation which 
would return to him personally over fifty per cent profit. 

The collection, inside forty -eight hours, of a corruption fund of five million dollars 
from banks, trust and insurance companies and corporations, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the electoral vote of a number of States. 

The president of a great national bank honoring a check drawn by its controlling 
director for many millions of dollars more than the director had to his credit. 

A great national bank lending itself to the creation, operation and consumma- 
tion of a criminal act whereby its controllers secured more than thirty million dol- 
lars of plunder. 

A group, during the last administration, cleaning up scores of millions of personal 
profit by trading on government and court decisions in advance of their becoming 
public. 

The wholesale looting, right now, of American and European investors of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, through the instrumentality of one trust stock and the 
trick machinery of the Stock Exchange-" Money Trust." 

That the President and Congress may clearly see the direct connection between 
the Stock Exchange-" Money Trust" deviltries and the present crisis, and that they 
may judge whether this last-mentioned conspiracy which must inevitably lay the 
foundation for a further increase in the cost of living — and which is but one of 
hundreds of similar conspiracies now under way — is not in itself sufficient to justify 
the creation of the tribunal outlined above, I will give a simple sketch of it: 

The Steel monopoly controllers, through the United States Steel Trust, in ad- 
dition to a billion dollars of its other stocks and bonds, created five hundred million 
dollars (five million shares at one hundred dollars each) of Common stock. 

This five hundred million dollars of stock had nothing of value behind it. It had 
no more value than blank paper. The only possibility of giving it any apparent value 
was the using of it, - — ■ 

As a "legal" instrument to withdraw hundreds of millions of the deposited sav- 
ings of the people from banks, trust and insurance companies, and — 

As an instrument, in combination with those hundreds of millions, for adding 
twenty-five million dollars annually to the price of the Steel Trust's product, one of 
the foundation necessities of the people. 

This was done. The five hundred millions of worthless paper was first exchanged, 
after a market by wash sales had been made for it on the Stock Exchange, for mil- 
lions of the deposited savings of the people in banks, trust and insurance companies. 
Its price was manipulated to ninety-five dollars per share. Then, by the use of this 
same trick machinery and the millions taken from the banks, trust and insurance 
companies after the face value of the "collateral" had been jacked up to four 
hundred and seventy-five millions, the stock was unloaded upon over two hundred 
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thousand investors in America and Europe. These investors were mostly widows, 
orphans, estates and that class of investor who, knowing little or nothing of finan- 
cial affairs, is lured to invest savings by the systematically press-agented tales of 
big dividends and enormous profits in combination with implied big-banking-names 
safety guarantees. The banks were loaning money on this stock and therefore it 
must be good. 

The next step in this scheme of progressively manufacturing "big money" from 
no-value paper was the payment of dividends, the promise of which had been one of 
the principal instruments in jacking up nothing to four hundred and seventy -five 
millions. To pay the necessary five per cent dividend on this five hundred millions 
of worthless stock, the Steel Trust, by means of interlocking-directorate-controlled 
transportation and manufacturing corporations, fixed an exorbitantly high price for 
its product, and thus levied tribute on the American people of twenty -five millions 
of dollars annually. 

That the inherent dishonesty of this transaction may be clearly seen, one's 
thumb should be kept on these fundamentals: 

To secure the necessary twenty-five millions (which was additional to one hundred 
and fifty millions profit collected at the same time), it was necessary for the 
Steel Trust to add every dollar of the twenty -five millions to the already overloaded 
price of its product, one of the foundation necessities of the American people. To 
befuddle the people into believing that this twenty-five millions additional tribute 
was justified, it was necessary to have the price of the stock at par (one hundred dol- 
lars per share),* and to get the price there it was necessary to work the trick ma- 
chinery of the Stock Exchange overtime and to the limit. The people's money 
deposited in the banks, trust and insurance companies was, by the aid of the "Money 
Trust," dumped into the gambling end of the Stock Exchange as chips to bluff the 
public into accepting five hundred millions of worthless paper certificates as real 
capital. 

Think of it: A bunch of worthless paper, solely by the use of "legal" devices, made 
the instrument by which twenty-five million dollars yearly was added to the cost of the 
American people's living — and the "legal" devices the Stock Exchange and the same 
"Money Trust" which Wall Street says has no existence but in the gangrened minds of 
Washington blatherskites. 

Then think of this, too : 

When ypu corner a Steel Trust supporter with the fact that it is collecting 
from the people twenty-five millions of dollars annually to pay five per cent dividend 
on its absolutely worthless paper — twenty per cent a year more than the American 
people get for their real money deposited in savings banks — he will brazenly hand 
you this: 

"Well, admitting that the paper was worthless in the beginning, it is now 
surely worth the five hundred millions, because in addition to the enormous divi- 
dends and interest, seventy-five millions annually, which we have each year collected 
from the American people through the price of their necessities, we have collected 
another sum, fifty millions a year, and this, now amounting to over five hundred 
millions and invested in the business, makes the stock actually worth the five 
hundred millions." 

And then for a third time think of how this argument pans out: A band of 
highwaymen blackjack from their victims each year for ten years seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars, — seven hundred and fifty million dollars. During the operation they 
capitalize the band and their blackjacks for five hundred million dollars, and make 
the stock a good investment by returning each year to those who have bought it, 
their blackjack victims, twenty-five million dollars in dividends. Their victims, 

* The System can be depended upon never to miss a trick in any of its fleece-the-public games : — in the progressive upward 
manipulation of the price of Steel from nothing to par, it was heralded by the System's press agents and other touts, from Suckers- 
ville to World's End and World's End back to Suckersville, that on account of its five per cent dividend it must go to par at 
least. This meant that those innocents who had bought at 55, 65, 75, 85, who might be tempted to take their profits, would re- 
frain from selling until it was 100 — and that until then the manipulators would surely have the selling market all to themselves. 
So they kept it playing around 95 until the last mother's son had reported with his savings, and then — then it never 
went any higher. 
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protesting against the collection of the seventy-five millions per year tribute, and 
threatening, through the laws of the land ("tariff," "currency," etc.) to take back 
the wealth of which they have been robbed, are met with the indignant cry of attack- 
ing vested rights. "For," say the blackjackers, "what we have robbed you of is now 
behind the Blackjack Trust stock, and we demand that you refrain from making 
laws which will interfere with our right to collect a fair dividend on our accumulated 
thefts — demand that you legalize the perpetuity of our blackjacking." (As I write, 
the Steel Trust issues its last quarter earnings, $42,000,000, — $168,000,000 a 
year, — an amount equal to the entire value of the Steel Trust property minus the 
accumulated loot tributed from the people during its existence.) 

To resume: after this five hundred millions of worthless stock had all been un- 
loaded on investors, with no more real stock in existence and the demand strong, 
the price of the stock should have continued to mount higher. But it went no 
higher than $95, and it did not even remain at $95, but shot like a cut plummet 
down to $50. It is at $50 now, and on its way probably to $40, $30, $20, $10, 
and finally the nothing from which it started.* 

When the dividend is passed — through the inability of the Steel Trust longer 
to befuddle the people into allowing it to levy its annual tribute of twenty -five mil- 
lions — and the stock has returned to the nothing it was in the beginning, one of the 
greatest frauds of the age will have been consummated. And, incredible as it may 
appear to the uninitiated, those who planned and carried out the fraud will then, 
unless stopped by the present administration, have their decks clear for its repetition 
on an even bigger scale. 

Ten months ago, in the first chapter of "The Remedy," I said that the hell of it 
all was the Stock Exchange, — the gambling end of the Stock Exchange; that it 
must be destroyed or there will be a crisis out of which will come disaster to the nation. 

Wall Street and Financialdom haw-hawed at the bare suggestion, but the first 
chapter of "The Remedy" was hardly off the news-stands when the American people 
started to close the gambling end of the Stock Exchange, and the highways and byways 
of the nation still resound with their reprisal howls of "Close it!" 

Since then history has been making so fast that the Stock Exchange has become 
panic-stricken, and the $95,000,000 selling value of its thousand seats has declined 
to $37,000,000. 

"The Remedy" showed clearly and conclusively that the only possible way to 
close the gambling end of the Stock Exchange is by the passage of a Federal law, 
enforced through the postal arm of the Government. 

It showed clearly and conclusively that the people could get no relief from the 
Stock Exchange trick machinery through the Exchange itself or through State laws. 

But when the people's howl was at its height, the Exchange announced that it 
would bow to the people's demand and would reform itself. Then it declared 
solemnly that it had reformed itself. 

At the same time the New York State legislature, under the guidance of its new 
working-in-the-interests-of-the-people governor, also reformed it — pulled its fangs, 
cut its claws, clipped its wings, collared and muzzled it — with the passage of four 
laws, and — the Stock Exchange reformed? Not by a long chalk! The Stock 
Exchange continued its sausaging of the American people's savings just as before. 

"Incredible!" you say. Let us go back a bit and see. 

While the " come-unto-us-all-ye-who-are-heavy-laden-with-saved-up-money " 
press-agented lure and the Stock Exchange-" Money Trust" machinery were still 
creating a market for Steel Trust stock, and while the price was still bumping the 
rafters, a mysterious stream of stock poured out through the Stock Exchange. This 

* The hell of it all for a man who is at one and the same time a financial reform writer and a stock market operator is 
that his writings must slant toward or away from his — pocket. If toward, his System critics yell: "Now you see him in his 
real light. His reform is spelt with Personal Profit." When I wrote the above the price of Steel was 50, and rotten weak. If 
my comment had been published then, I certainly would have laid myself open to the accusation of attempting to influence 
the Steel stock market. But to cut the ground from under my critics, I have held it back, until the market is in the middle of 
a strong System-manipulated upward swing, and Steel at 61 J, 11 J points above the 50 I mention, and the market looking so 
strong that nobody but an idiot would attempt to stay it with reform literature. Notwithstanding its apparent strength, I 
stand on my conclusion as printed above, calling attention to what otherwise might lay me open to the charge of inaccuracy. 
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selling caused the price of the stock to decline to 80, and, the pouring-out con- 
tinuing, the price, as I have shown, slumped to 50, where it is now — with the 
mysterious selling still under way. 

On October h 1912, the price was down to 80. Since then — and since the reformation 
of the Stock Exchange by itself and by the State, and while all the stock in existence has been 
owned by investors — there has been sold on the New York Stock Exchange alone (and 
it is a matter of that institution's records) fourteen million shares. 

"Impossible," you say, "utterly impossible!" But I answer: "It is a fact, an 
absolute, unalterable fact, one that such a tribunal as I have outlined can demonstrate 
in its first thirty days' investigation; and another fact that can be demonstrated by 
the tribunal at the same time is that what has been done in Steel Trust stock has 
been done and is being done in scores of other stocks." 

The tribunal's investigation will show that, despite the Stock Exchange refor- 
mation by itself and by the State, and despite any and all State and Federal laws, 
gigantic fraud has been and is still being perpetrated: 

There is Stock Exchange trick machinery, by which the people are plundered 
of billions of dollars annually, and to which is due their present high cost of living. 

The Stock Exchange and its adroit counselors have been able up till now 
to give the fox and the weasel lessons in the art of slipping whole-skinned out 
of corners. In the past there has been no corner into which they have been driven by 
the exposure of their fraudulent practices from which they have not emerged 
whole-skinned. But here is a condition they cannot dodge. And when confronted 
with these facts in such an investigation as I have outlined, they will be compelled 
to admit that the perpetration of fraud, wholesale fraud, by means of Stock Exchange 
trick machinery is their every-day occupation. 

I am aware — no one more so — of the difficulty of any one unfamiliar with 
the Stock Exchange-" Money Trust" trick machinery comprehending the meaning 
of its purposely-made-intricate performances. 

Yet if the President and Congress once realize the enormity of this Steel manipu- 
lation — its inevitable influence upon all other fraudulently -inclined trusts, its 
widespread ramifications to offset and nullify the beneficial results of President 
Wilson's honest revision of the tariff and currency laws — they must conclude that 
there should be quick, sharp and decisive Government action which will put an end 
to the Stock Exchange-" Money Trust's" insolent defiance of law and justice, and 
that the first move in this action must be one which will arouse the wrathful indigna- 
tion of all classes of the American people, to the end that public opinion will back 
up the President and Congress in the making of new laws which will absolutely de- 
stroy the present Stock Exchange-" Money Trust" trick machinery and make 
impossible its working in the future; and the President and Congress must conclude 
that this move must be the exposure, publicly and in the open, of the New York Stock 
Exchange naked in the commission of its hellishly destructive criminal fraud so that 
all may see, and, seeing, understand that this exposure is of more importance than 
all the "lobby," "tariff," "currency," and other investigations, and that it alone 
will justify the creation of the tribunal I have here suggested. 

Power: The System's vs. the Government's 

The Steel Trust could afford to part with ten, fifty, or a hundred millions of 
dollars for the exemption of its product from the contemplated tariff bill. Such 
renewal of its monopoly would jump the price of its Common stock, and also 
a like amount of Preferred stock and a like amount of bonds, at least two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars (during the past few days the Common stock alone has 
added sixty million dollars to its selling price on the bare whisper that the "currency " 
bill is to be blackjacked), and this jump in Steel stock price would bring about a like 
one in Reading and Union Pacific — with Steel the bellwether of the System's flock 
— and these are but three out of hundreds of System stocks. 

Yet the expenditure of $200,000 by the United States Government for the 
entire Pujo investigation has caused the halls of Congress to ring with denuncia- 
tions of its "investigating extravagance." 
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Once upon a time there was a congressional investigation of "the right" of a 
certain mushroomed copper multi-millionaire to the United States Senate seat which 
he had bought as openly and as brazenly as a Pittsburgh millionaire buys a flock of 
New York red-lighters. The recital of the man's rotten private and public life melted 
the decent type of the page in history which attempted to set it forth. There was 
long and violent congressional discussion, all swirling around the "right" and "ad- 
visability" of the great Government of the American people to expend $30,000 for 
the investigation. For some time the investigation's birth titubated this nice point. 

Afterwards in the investigation were brought into the Senate thirty $1,000 bills, 
which the multi's agents had put into the coat pocket of a to-be-bribed legislator, 
and they were of so little consequence to the multi and his henchmen that they have 
ever since remained unclaimed. 

When the investigation started, one of the System's heads notified the multi 
that he had under contract sufficient United States senatorial votes to settle his 
seat. The multi asked the money price, which brought from the System head the 
indignant reply that they were not for sale for money but that if the multi would 
ally himself with the System head in a certain corporation war, they would be trans- 
ferred free — and they were. The benefit derived by the System head and his asso- 
ciates from the deal was conservatively figured at over $15,000,000. 

Comment: A splendid chance Congress has when competing with the System 
unless the people take a hand with noosed rope and tree limb. 

One of the principal arguments in favor of the revision of the tariff: It will save 
the whole American people $100,000,000. 

A man little known to the American people has just died and left $100,000,000. 
Twenty-five years ago this man was tending bar in the capital of one of the great 
United States. His safe became known as the "honest" repository of the System's 
contracted-for legislative bribes. The legislator, judge, or governor who bargained 
with the System for his vote or decision was sure, after he had delivered the goods, 
to receive the bargained-for amount without its being shrunk, clipped, or split. The 
barkeep's services became invaluable to the System, and his peculiar abilities were 
spread over billions of their operations. His pay for his "honest" work was the 
$100,000,000 now going to a few men and women who from environment, experience, 
and all-round mental and moral equipment cannot even comprehend the meaning 
of the words "one hundred million dollars." 

During a reform wave in the State which housed this able American citizen's 
"honest" safe, there was an investigation having for its end the saving to the people 
of the State scores of millions of dollars of corporation franchise graft. The investi- 
gation slumped through the "inability" of this great State to pay the few thousand 
dollars expenses of the investigation. 

When one reads of the $100,000,000-last-earthly-remnants of these great Ameri- 
can citizens, one is tempted to scream, "How long, O God, how long?" and one won- 
ders when will come the day when the publication of their wills will touch off the 
spark which will make our great Republic, from Maine to California and from Canada 
to the Gulf, resemble the real thing in Nero-ism. 

I have heard good Americans hazard the opinion that the times are calling 
loudly for the banding together of a few score thousand down-trods for the reclaim- 
ing of these stolen hundred millions. My own opinion is that when the day comes 
firing-line tickets will command a big premium, and that the band's collections will 
more than pay off the national debt while freeing the name "American" from its 
present dollar-lickspittle-ness. 



THE MUCKRAKER AND THE MUCKMAKER 

He was a sturdy son of toil, brawny of limb, thick of chest, supple of spine, broad of 
brow, and square and set of jaw. As he worked he merrily whistled and sang: 

Oh, the muck that the muckrakcr rakes 
Is the muck that the muckmaker makes; 
And the muck that the muckmaker makes 
Is the muck that the muckraker rakes. 

He raked away at muck, at piles and mounds of muck, at undulating stretches of 
caked and baked muck, which buried deep the daisy, the buttercup, and the violet in the 
beautiful valley at the base of Muckmaker's Hill. He complained not at the black and 
the stinking clouds which heeled his every raking, for he was a muckraker and on his job, 
and he knew his job, and he loved his job, and was girthed and stirruped to the saddle of 
his job, and he knew no fear and he played no favorites. 

As he raked the muck and merrily whistled and sang, there came rushing down the 
steep side of Muckmaker's Hill, from the great palace on its peak, a poor specimen of a 
man, and as he rushed he cursed. His spindled shanks creaked and ricochetted as he 
ran; his worn-hinge arms flapped as the sticks of a wind-shattered kite; his chest was 
dented as a boarding-house pie-crust; his scrawny neck was a libel on that of a Shanghai 
rooster; his face was twin to a second-hand porous plaster; his eyes were sunken and 
his pate bald, and his limp, wobbly body gossiped tales of a backbone made of dried 
sausage skin. 

"Damnation doubly damned for muckrakers, and all the tribe of stinking muck- 
raking muckrakers, and damnation three and five times damned for all their descendants 
down to the last damned-into-damnation muckraker descendant," he cursed. Presently 
he stood knee deep in the muck and was convulsed for breath as the stinking clouds 
strangled his cursing. Then his parchment lips parted, but, before sound came forth, he 
who raked at the black, stinking sea of muck spoke, and his voice was calm and full and 
as gaily merry as the voice of a circus clown at a mill-town Saturday matinee: 

"And thou art back again, O Great Punk Pouched Muckmaker! Thou art back 
again, and for the third and the thirty-third and the one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-third time, to inform me that the stenchy aroma from my raking of this constantly 
enlarging sea of stinking muck is offensive to thee and thy fellow muckmakers of Muck- 
maker's Hill; to tell me that its rotten fumes bring influenza to thy women folk and thy 
child folk, and to thy man servant and thy maid servant, and to thy cat and thy dog and 
to thy canary bird and to thy goat; to tell me that thou and thy dear ones consume great 
quantities of scented salts, and that thy enameled pilaster and brass door-plates and 
crested silver-service and lately imported royal gilt crowns are becoming discolored and 
gangrened from contact with the fumes and the stinks which I rake to an mtermingling 
with God's pure ozone, and thou wouldst have me cease my raking and hie me with 
becoming speed into the way-over-yonder doubly, triply, and quadruply damned-into- 
hell effacement. My answer, O Mighty Muckmaker, is as before, and many and many 
and more times before: 

"Get thee into hell, O Mighty Muckmaker of Muckmaker's Hill; get thee into hell, 
and reserve thy hot air for the heating of thy weazened, crime-sogged carcass while on the 
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money-harlot, and unto thy peanut-pated, phlegmatic pulsed fellow he-money-harlots of 

Muckmaker's Hill: 

"I will continue to rake and to rake, and to fill the atmosphere of Muckmaker s Hill 
and to fill its dwellers, and its palace, and its women folk, and its child folk, and its cats 
and its dogs and its canary birds and its goats, even to the last damned one thereof, with 
the fumes and the stinks of this sea of rot-aromaed muck until I have raked therefrom 
the last damned fume and the last damned stink. So get thee into hell, Mighty Muck- 
maker, get thee into hell, and as ye go hum unto thyself the Muckraker's Ditty: 

" Oh, the muck that the muckraker rakes 
Is the muck that the muckmaker makes; 
And the muck that the muckmaker makes 
Is the muck that the muckraker rakes." 



II 

IF CENTS REIGNED WHERE DOLLARS RULE 

Scene: Committee Investigating Room at Headquarters of the American People's 
Government. 

[Committee to Committee's Examining Attorney (of the caliber of Louis Brandeis, 
Samuel Untermyer, et al.):] 

' ~1. :~"^ RING foeth the witnesses — the witnesses who actually know what the 
1~~^ people, through this committee, desire and intend to know. Emphatically 
J W impress upon these witnesses that their examination is to be for the sole pur- 
pose of enabling this committee to submit to Congress recommendations for 
the annihilation of the deviltries of the Steel Trust and the deviltries of trusts in 
general. Impress upon them that this committee's work is no vaudeville for the 
airing of financial rainbow theories, stock-gambling deals, political boostings, or 
general notoriety -seeking free-blowings; that it is no flapdoodling fest; that wit- 
nesses and their attorneys and others are not to play baboon for the committee or to 
make monkey of its work; that witnesses are to answer all questions, and truthfully; 
that if they refuse to answer, or answer untruthfully, they will be flung into jail as 
though they were ordinary, every-day citizens. Proceed." 

[Attorney Representing the Committee, which Represents All the American People:] 

"Witnesses to the stand." 

Q. Your name is Partners of the Banking House of Steel Monopoly & Com- 
pany, Frenzied Financiers who conceived and birthed the Steel Trust, Frenzied 
Financial Philanthropists who sold the Frenzied Finance Corporations which 
originally controlled the Steel business, Employees, Bookkeepers and Books? 

Q. You know that the capital of the Steel Trust is, speaking in round numbers, 
$1,500,000,000, divided into a third Bonds, a third Preferred Stock and a third 
Common Stock? 

Q. You know that originally this billion and a half capital was less than three 
hundred million dollars; that, speaking in round numbers, over one billion, two 
hundred millions is fictitious, or what is known in the financial vernacular as water? 

Q. You know that there are Stock Exchanges scattered throughout the world? 

Q. You know that the transactions on the New York Stock Exchange represent 
only a part of the world's stock transactions? 

Q. You know that the Steel Trust's stocks and bonds are only three out of 
hundreds of stocks and bonds of other corporations and trusts dealt in on the New 
York Stock Exchange? 

Q. You know that there are over 240,000 Preferred and Common stockholders 
of the Steel Trust? 

Q. You know that in all probability there are over 300,000 stockholders, because 
many of the holders of Steel stock are not of record; that is, that thousands of per- 
sons may actually own Steel stock which is recorded in the name of individual bank- 
ing or brokerage houses? 

Q. You know that these 240,000 to 300,000 holders are located in different 
parts of the world? 

Q. You know that during the past ten years but few stockholders during any one 
month have sold or transferred their holdings; that is, that in any one month of the 
past ten years the number of Steel stockholders who have sold or transferred their 
holdings has been insignificant; that in no one month, even the most active panic 
month, of the past ten years, with possibly two exceptions, have 10 per cent of the 
Steel Trust stockholders sold or transferred their holdings? 

Q. You know that it would be well-nigh impossible for the entire thousand 
members of the New York Stock Exchange actually to sell in any one five-hour-a- 
day session 10 per cent, or 500,000 shares, of the 5,000,000 shares of the Common stock 
— practically impossible, because it would necessitate the handling in this one stock 
alone of from $30,000,000 to $47,000,000? 
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Q. You know that in single days and on many single days over 600,000 shares 
of Steel Common stock were officially recorded as having been bought and sold at 
one five-hour session of the Exchange, and that single members of the Exchange 
have officially recorded the selling or the purchasing of 300,000 shares at one five- 
hour session of the Exchange? 

Q. You know that all the sales of stocks and bonds officially recorded as having 
taken place on the New York Stock Exchange are reprinted in the daily press of 
America and otherwise in all the leading papers throughout the world, and that 
such officially-recorded sales and purchases and the prices at which they take place 
are accepted throughout the world as true; that is, that the amounts and prices are 
accepted as legitimate, honest amounts and prices, and that the financial business 
of the world is largely based upon the supposed legitimacy and honesty of such trans- 
actions? 

Q. You know that investors and speculators purchase and sell at these 
thus-established prices American stocks and bonds to a total of $40,000,000,000 to 
$60,000,000,000? 

Q. You know that all the people of America are directly or indirectly concerned 
in the thus-made-and-established prices? 

Q. You know that all capitalists and rich business investors must keep a por- 
tion of their wealth in stocks and bonds, the prices of which are thus made and estab- 
lished, otherwise they would get no return from such wealth, and it, not being invested, 
could bring to its owners nothing of value? 

Q. You know that the small savings bank depositors, of whom in Massachu- 
setts and New York State alone there are five million with over two billions in deposits, 
are as vitally interested in these thus-made-and-established prices as is the capitalist 
or wealthy business man investor, because their savings, deposited in the savings 
institutions, are by such institutions directly invested in, or loaned out upon, col- 
lateral of the stocks and bonds the prices of which are thus made and established? 

Q. You know that the millions of professional men, farmers, artisans, and 
laborers, who own no securities and who have nothing deposited in savings institutions, 
are interested in the thus-made-and-established prices of stocks and bonds almost as 
vitally as either of these other two classes, because the thus-made-and-established 
prices of the securities of the nation are the controlling factor in fixing the rental of 
their home and the rate of their tax, and in arriving at a fair standard of their wage? 

Q. You know that if the prices which make the total of the nation's securities 
from $40,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000 are honestly and legitimately made, the 
$40,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000 of stocks and bonds rightly call for an interest 
and dividend return of, say, 5 per cent, or $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 annually; 
but that if those prices are dishonestly and illegitimately made, the total can be 
but $20,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000, and the interest and dividend return rightly 
called for can be but $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000? 

Q. You know that the amount of dividends and interest collected annually 
upon the nation's securities is added to the cost of material and labor, and hence is 
what establishes the price of the necessities and luxuries of the American people? 

Q. You know that this cannot possibly be otherwise? 

Q. You know that if ten men own the total capital stock, say $100,000,000, 
of a railroad, the earnings of which must come from 10,000,000 of people, this 
$100,000,000 of stock being entitled to 5 per cent annual return, this return, 
$5,000,000, must be added to the freight and passenger charges, which are themselves 
fixed by the legitimate costs of operating and maintaining the railroad; and that if 
the $100,000,000 of stock is dishonestly and illegitimately established at $200,000,000, 
there must be added to the freights and fares of such a railroad additional charges 
sufficient to produce another $5,000,000, and that for this second $5,000,000 the 
10,000,000 people using the railroad secure in return absolutely nothing of value? 

Q. You know that the taking of this second $5,000,000 is of the same practical 
effect as though it had been highwaymanned by ten robbers from these 10,000,000 
people, with this difference: if it were highwaymanned they might recover it through 
the operation of the law or by brute force, but, taken in the manner I have described, 
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it cannot be recovered either through the law or by brute force, for it has been sub- 
tracted through the thousand and one intricacies of the trick machinery for estab- 
lishing the prices of their luxuries and their necessities, their taxes and their wages; 
and you know that it is impossible for these 10,000,000 ordinary American citizens 
in their lifetime to untangle the intricacies through which their $5,000,000 has 
passed from the point where it was produced by them to the point where it now rests 
in the hands of the ten owners of the railroad? 

Q. You realize, then, the relation between the prices established for the nation's 
securities by the New York Stock Exchange and the high cost of living of the people, 
and you are cognizant of the fact that the principal and largely controlling stock of 
all those representing the nation's industries is Steel stock? 

Q. You know that the frauds that are perpetrated in the making of the price 
of Steel stock are repeated in the making of the prices of other stocks? 

Q. You know, therefore, that the master financiers, the Trustifiers, the System, 
must at any cost prevent the people, through the Government or otherwise, from 
interfering with their fraudulent control of the machinery for making the price of the 
securities of the nation's industries? 

Q. You therefore know that at any cost this committee must be prevented from 
laying before Congress, which means the whole people, the deviltries of the representa- 
tive of the nation's industries • — the Steel Trust — the stock of which is the princi- 
pal instrument in thus fraudulently making and establishing prices? 

Q. Well and good. Now let us get back to the individual deviltries of the 
Steel Trust. You know that if the Steel Trust had but $300,000,000 of honestly 
invested capital, and did its business thereon, and the owners of this $300,000,000 of 
capital were content with a 5 per cent annual dividend and interest while their 
Trust was earning 10 per cent — that is, laying up a surplus of 5 per cent annually 
upon their capital — the Steel Trust would have to earn but $30,000,000 annually 
over and above all of its expenses, including fair wages to its army of labor? 

Q. You know that if the Steel Trust thus earned $30,000,000, or 10 per cent 
upon its honestly invested capital, its owners would then be securing for their capi- 
tal two and a half times more than the millions of savings bank depositors obtain 
for their capital — their savings — which, you know, are borrowed by these same 
Steel Trust owners at 4 per cent annually with nothing but the Steel Trust property 
as indirect collateral for such loans, and that, therefore, such 10 per cent return 
would be more than fair and ample to secure whatever amount of home or 
European capital was necessary to the proper conduct and enlargement of the Steel 
industry? 

Q. Therefore you know that if the Steel Trust by legal, natural, or other laws 
was compelled to limit its earnings to this more than fair 10 per cent return upon all 
real capital invested, it would necessarily leave with the people, who use its product, 
the over $100,000,000 of additional earnings which is the difference between this 
fair $30,000,000 and the over $130,000,000 which the Steel Trust has, in fact, been 
taking from the people? 

Q. And you know that if this $100,000,000 were left with the people, inevi- 
tably there would follow a reduction in the cost to the people of the Steel Trust's 
product, one of the foundation necessities of the people, ■ — an enormous reduction, 
which, in turn, would contribute to bringing about a drop in the price of all other 
necessities of the people? 

Q. You therefore know that if the Steel Trust's real capital of $300,000,000 
remained at $300,000,000 — that is, if the prices made on the Stock Exchange rep- 
resented $300,000,000 instead of $1,500,000,000 — the Steel Trust could have no 
possible excuse for maintaining the charges that enable it to take its present earn- 
ings of over $130,000,000? 

Q. Therefore, it follows that for the maintenance of the present exorbitant 
charge for the Steel Trust's product — a foundation necessity of the people — it is 
necessary that its stocks and bonds be fraudulently established at a number of times 
$300,000,000 so that it, the Steel Trust, may be able to claim that it only charges 
such prices for its products as will give it a fair return upon its capital? 
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Q. You know that after $300,000,000 of capital has been fraudulently manipu- 
lated to $1,500,000,000 and established throughout the world at that figure, in 
time the people, not only of America but of the whole world, will regard this $1,500,- 
000,000 of capital as honest, legitimate capital? 

Q. You know that after a fictitiously high capital has been thus established 
to where it is recognized throughout the world, the people or their Government, if 
they attempt to attack it for the purpose of reducing it, are met with the System's 
howl that they are confiscating property belonging to widows and orphans, which 
confiscation is damnably cruel and unjust, not to say unconstitutional? 

Q. Yet you have seen that the Steel Trustifiers, the System, can and do, in 
a single five-hour session of the Stock Exchange, cut $1,500,000,000 of Steel Trust 
capital in two, or in thirds, or even in quarters, without emitting a howl or a yelp 
as to the unconstitutionality of the operation or its damnable cruelty and injustice 
to the widows and the orphans? 

Q. You know that this howling and yelping is absent because the Steel Trusti- 
fiers, the System, have first unloaded on to the public at top prices, not only their 
enormous actual holdings of Steel Trust stocks and bonds, but also other and greater 
amounts in the form of short-sold stock — stock which has no real existence, only a 
Stock-Exchange-trick existence? 

Q. Well and good again. You admit that it is well-nigh impossible for the entire 
thousand members of the New York Stock Exchange to sell, in a single five-hour 
session, 500,000 shares, and yet there have been 600,000 shares of Steel Common 
stock alone recorded as having been bought and sold in one session of the Exchange, 
and that this has happened not once but many times, and that single individuals 
in the Exchange have personally conducted the selling or buying of as many as 300,000 
shares? Do you not know that this constitutes one of the most heinous frauds 
in the history of civilization? Do you not know that, if these transactions were 
clearly and intelligently limelighted to the American people along with their results, 
the American people would be justified, if they could find no other means of stop- 
ping such monstrous practices, in drawing and quartering or crucifying those who 
deliberately perpetrated this brazen outrage, particularly when it is taken into con- 
sideration that those who did conceive, engineer and consummate this damnable 
scheme are supposed to be the overlords of America's social, financial and business 
structure? 

Q. You know that during the past two years the entire Common stock of the 
Steel Trust has been bought and sold scores and scores of times on the New York 
Stock Exchange alone; that is, if the New York Stock Exchange official record, 
which is the world's established record, is to be believed? 

Q. You know, actually know, that over 90 per cent of all these officially-re- 
corded-in-the-New-York-Stock-Exchange-and-sent-out-to-all-the-world Steel Com- 
mon purchases and sales were fictitious, except in the cases where you and your 
associates and the directors of the Steel Trust, being possessed of actual knowledge 
of future stock market plans of the Steel Trust, bought all stock obtainable for your 
own personal accounts with the full knowledge that later what you had bought 
would be repurchased at a large advance, aggregating scores of millions of dollars, 
for the account of the treasury of the Steel Trust? 

Q. You know that you and your associates and fellow-directors have made 
hundreds of millions of profits through such transactions? 

Q. You know that it is within your power to put the price of Steel stock up or 
down to any extent, or to swirl it at a dizzying rapidity for any length of time around 

any particular price? 

Q. You know that there is in the Steel Trust treasury $75,000,000 of cash, 
and in addition many times $75,000,000 of credit, the equivalent of cash for stock 

market purposes? . 

Q. You know that the Steel Trust directors can use this cash and credit in 
the purchase, sale and manipulation of its stocks and bonds? 

Q. You know that this power has been vested by the directors in a committee? 

Q. You know that this committee has bequeathed this monstrous power to 
one man? 
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Q. You know that this one man is also in absolute control of the banking trust's 

$7,500,000,000 of cash and, for stock market purposes, equivalent of cash — credit? 

Q. You know that with $75,000,000 of cash, to say nothing of $7,500,000,000 

cash and credit, any one similarly situated can do anything, and for any length of 

time, with the price of Steel stock? 

Q. You know that when the price of Steel stock rises or falls the prices of 
$40,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000 of other stocks rise and fall because of Steel 
stock's rise and fall? 

Q. You know that the power possessed by the Steel Trustifiers thus to acquire 
wealth is many times greater than the power of the combined monarchies of Europe? 
Q. You know that in March, 1901, the Steel Trust Preferred and Common 
stock was fraudulently manipulated up from 92 to 101, and 42 to 55, respectively, 
thereby "making" profits for Steel Trustifiers of $110,000,000; that in April of that 
year the stock, by fraudulent manipulation, was dropped from 101 to 69, and 55 
to 25, respectively, thereby "making" profits of $310,000,000; that in June of the 
same year the stock was fraudulently manipulated up again to 100 and 53, respec- 
tively, "making" profits of $295,000,000; that from 100 and 53, respectively, in 
1901, it was dropped in 1904 to 50 and 8, respectively, thereby "making" profits of 
$475,000,000; that in 1906 it was again manipulated up to 113 and 50, respectively, 
thereby "making" profits of $525,000,000; that the following year it was dropped 
again to 80 and 22, respectively, thereby "making" profits of $305,000,000; that in 
1909 it was fraudulently manipulated up again to 131 and 95, respectively, thereby 
"making" profits of $620,000,000; that in 1910 it was dropped to 110 and 61, re- 
spectively, thereby "making" profits of $275,000,000; that in 1911 it was again 
manipulated up to 121 and 82, thereby "making" profits of $160,000,000; that in 
1911 it was again dropped to 103 and 50, respectively, thereby "making" profits of 
$250,000,000, and that it is now being manipulated up again and already shows 
profits of over $100,000,000? 

Q. You know that the total "made" profits aggregate $3,425,000,000,— 
$110,000,000, $310,000,000, $295,000,000, $475,000,000, $525,000,000, 
$305,000,000, $620,000,000, $275,000,000, $160,000,000, $250,000,000, 
$100,000,000? 

Q. You know that in the power and opportunity of the foregoing "makings" 
lies almost the whole of the Trust evil and the evil of the high cost of living of the 
American people? 

Q. You know that a few men, Steel Trustifiers, banking Trustifiers, the System, 
or by whatever other name they may be designated, use the Steel Trust as a trick- 
controlled siphon for taking from the people their surplus earnings or what would 
otherwise be their savings? 

Q. You know that to those who are a part of the Frenzied Finance game and 
familiar with its machinery and familiar with the workings of its siphon, all this is 
as simple as the a b c of statesmanship is to this committee? 

Q. You know that while the entire $3,425,000,000 I have just asked you about 
did not actually pass from the people to the Steel Trustifiers in just the amounts or 
in just the sequences in which I put it, fully as much as $3,425,000,000 did pass from 
the rightful owners, the people, into the possession of a few men, and through the 
workings of the Steel Trust alone, and in substantially the way I have just stated in 
my question? 

Q. You know that while the people did not part with all their stocks on each 
up-and-down fraud-manipulated movement, a very large proportion of their high- 
priced purchases were shaken from them at the low prices, and that this operation 
was repeated over and over again; moreover, that there must be added to the people's 
losses others made in the bonds of the Steel Trust, the price course of which followed 
the price of the stocks; that when to these are added additional scores of millions of 
losses from the public's being shaken out of millions of shares of short-sold stock 
(stock having no tangible existence, yet to all intents and purposes the same as the 
10,000,000 shares of actual Steel stock, but all in addition thereto), then the estimate 
of billions of loss with which my question deals is a fairly low one? 
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Q. You know that if a Director of the Steel Trust bought 200,000 shares of 
Steel Trust Common stock for his personal account at 25 per share and afterwards 
sold them to the public at 50 per share, he made $5,000,000; and that if, when he 
sold his 200,000 shares of actual stock, he sold in addition 500,000 shares of short 
stock, which later he bought back at 10 per share, he made an additional profit of 
$20,000,000? You know that if this same Director later sold 300,000 shares which 
had cost him 30 per share at 90 per share, he thereby made $18,000,000; and that if at 
the same time he sold short 600,000 shares at 90 per share, which he later bought at 
55 per share, he thereby made $21,000,000 additional? 

Q. You know that such transactions must actually have taken place? 

Q. You know that as the transactions covered in my up-and-down-fluctuations- 
$3,425,000,000-profit question did not take into consideration the bonds or short 
sales, my estimate of total profits of $3,425,000,000 must be a fairly low one? 

Q. You know that the price making of the forty to sixty billions of securities 
dealt in on the New York and other Stock Exchanges is absolutely controlled by you 
and your associates and two other similarly situated groups of wholesale stock gam- 
blers; that the two other groups obtain their power, as you do, from the control of 
banks and trust companies which, directly and indirectly through ownership or rela- 
tions with other banks and trust companies, have the handling of the money of the 
country? 

Q. You know that the official records show that during the past year there 
were 316 different stocks dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange; that the total 
transactions in all these stocks were 127,000,000 shares of a value of $12,000,000,000; 
that the transactions in three stocks, Steel, Union Pacific and Reading, — the three 
bellwether stocks controlled by your three groups of Frenzied Financiers — were : 
in the shares of Steel Trust Common stock alone (of which there are but 5,000,000 
shares) 33,000,000 shares of a value of $3,500,000,000; in Union Pacific Common 
stock alone 18,000,000 shares of a value of $3,000,000,000; in the Common stock of 
Reading alone 23,000,000 shares of a value of $2,000,000,000, — that is, the trans- 
actions in these three stocks alone were nearly 75,000,000 shares of a value of over 
$8,000,000,000, out of a total of 316 stocks with 127,000,000 shares of a value of 
$12,000,000,000? Therefore the transactions in Steel Common stock alone in one 
year were nearly seven times its total capital stock, which is owned by over 200,000 
different people scattered all over the world who seldom part with their shares; while 
the transactions in Union Pacific, similarly owned, were eight times its total capital 
stock, and the purchases and sales of Reading, similarly owned, over ten times its 
total capital stock? 

Q. You know that the transactions — purchases and sales — which took place on 
the New York Stock Exchange in the three stocks controlled by you, three groups of 
Frenzied Financiers — the three stocks which are the bellwethers of the 316 stocks 
traded in on the New York Stock Exchange — were more than half of all the 
transactions? 

Q. You know that it was a physical impossibility for these transactions to 
have been legitimate or anything but grossly fraudulent? 

Q. You know that through the fluctuations in these three stocks alone there 
could be taken from the American people, by you three groups so closely interwoven 
as to be practically one group of Frenzied Financiers, over three times the entire 
surplus of wealth produced by all the people in the past year? 

Q. You know that if conditions continued to allow such transactions they 
would enable you three groups of Frenzied Financiers to multiply them indefinitely 
until you could take away thirty-three or one hundred and thirty-three times the 
entire surplus production of the people? 

Q. In other words, you know that there is absolutely no limit to your power to 
take from the American people not only their surplus earnings but also their accumu- 
lated savings or wealth to such a degree as would leave them for ever and ever in 
your debt, regardless of whatever prosperity the country might achieve or their 
unborn descendants develop? . 

Q. You know that the correctness of the fluctuations I have called to your 
attention cannot be questioned, because I secured them from the official records of 
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the Stock Exchange, and, moreover, it is common knowledge which has been published 
and commented upon a thousand times in the press of the world and otherwise with- 
out its veracity ever having been impugned? 

Q. You understand that the reason why the members of this committee are 
not already cognizant of the above condition is because no one, other than those on 
the inside hub of the close-and-perfectly-fitted nest of inner wheels of Frenzied 
Finance, can comprehend the workings of the game, much less its results, — this regard- 
less of the quantity-or-quality contents of the would-be understanders' brain-bins, 
or the quality-and-quantity experience the would-be understanders may have had 
in other lines of business or professional activity? 

Q. In addition to the natural obstacles to this committee securing an inside 
knowledge of the trick machinery of the game and its relation to the making of the 
price of one of the foundation necessities of the people, you know there is another, 
— every man jack of the System, his uncle, nephew and brother-in-law and their 
pimps have been working twenty-seven hours a day from the time this committee 
was birthed, planting dummies to exhaust this committee's efforts so that it may not 
get within sighting distance of the real cause of the vulturing of the people by you 
Frenzied Financiers? 

Q. That this is so this committee can readily see when it learns, as it has, 
that all the Merritt stuff, which came out in a previous session of this committee, 
was relegated to the Wall Street dump a decade ago; yet, at the very time this 
committee was wisely limelighting this antiquated information, there were blooming 
in Wall Street and stenching the nation's air Steel Trust activities by which it and 
its controllers secured a number of times more profit than the entire annual earn- 
ings of the Steel Trust itself? 

Q. You know that novices in the Frenzied Finance game — and it is nothing 
against this committee to admit that some of its members are the most innocent of 
novices — might well have stopped and questioned their right to investigate when the 
Steel Trust counsel called their attention to the fact that the investigation was 
limited by law to information bearing upon the making of Steel prices? 

Q. Yet you know that if, on the other hand, these novices had been familiar 
with the crypts, dungeons and sewers of the System catacombs, the Steel Trust 
counsel's blatherskiting would only have caused them merriment, for they would have 
replied : " If the possession of $75,000,000 of cash in the Steel Trust treasury enables its 
controllers to manipulate the price of the 5,000,000 shares of Steel Trust Common stock 
from 25 to 95 per share, it surely gives them the power to guarantee the Directors 
of some of the principal railroads that they will make for themselves and their rail- 
road treasuries twice as much money by the purchase of Steel Trust stock as they 
will lose by paying to the Steel Trust $9 a ton more for steel rails than these can be 
bought for from others, thereby artificially maintaining the high price of the Steel 
Trust's product, which, in turn, as steel is a foundation necessity of the people, creates 
and perpetuates High Cost Living"? 

Q. You know that this committee could not possibly make clear to the Ameri- 
can people, even if it had years instead of months in which to do so, the intricacies of 
Frenzied Finance as crystallized in the Steel Trust, in such fashion that the people 
would back up its recommendations to Congress, unless this committee illuminated 
the foundation of the whole black business so that not only the people would under- 
stand but that the Trustifiers, the System, would recognize that their trick machinery 
was to be exposed in all its brutal nudity? 

Q. You know that once the System recognizes that it is up against a committee 
which cannot be bluffed, tricked, or bulldozed, they will not only quit their present 
game of dragging the decayed carcasses of antiquated-financial-corporation carrion 
up and down this committee's extensive fields of investigation, but will throw up 
their hands, and in record short time, like the Crockett coon of the story, drop to 
earth and assist this committee in their own unpelting? 

Q. You know that the author of "Frenzied Finance" (and he is qualified to 
speak on this subject) has stated: "It is well-nigh impossible to educate the people 
to finance, to say nothing of high finance; in my Frenzied Finance campaign for the 
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rescuing of the life insurance companies from the clutches of the System, I was four 
years night-and-daying the job before the American people were sufficiently educated 
to the subtle deviltries of the System to back up my work to the point where success 
was possible, and it is generally known that my facilities for the spreading of educa- 
tional matter broadcast, through the magazines and press, are, to say the least, excep- 
tionally good. In addition my Frenzied Finance campaign was assisted by a com- 
mittee of seven Governors of our leading States, earnest, honest, able, extremely 
energetic workers, and by a corps of two hundred Senators, Congressmen, mem- 
bers of the clergy and by the platform lecturers, and even then I was compelled to 
a personal expenditure of over $2,000,000 to bring about in life insurance the 
reformation which followed in the wake of our campaign"? 

Q. You know that to-day the Steel Trust organization for the misleading of 
the people, which this committee is organized to unearth, reform or destroy, is, by 
comparison with the life insurance section of the Frenzied Finance campaign, as an 
eel-skinned, Machiavellian-brained and bronzed-conscience cobra to a wooden- 
legged, chalk-spined and punk-hearted pigmy? 

Q. You know that the hell of the present evil is within the confines of Wall 
Street, the place where the stocks of the people's industries are manipulated to a 
high price, unloaded upon the people, and then manipulated to a panic shake-out? 

Q. You know that this committee could go far towards attaining its object, if 
it was enabled to show the American people by a few concrete, actually-took-place 
illustrations how the Steel Trust insiders tricked the people out of $3,425,000,000 in 
ten years, — show it so simply that the people would grip it? 

Q. You know that if this committee should show the American people by 
these illustrations actual existing conditions, this committee would have but to 
recommend to Congress and the evil would be cured, and for all time, for you must 
be aware that the people in all sections of our country are bulging-eyed awake and 
ridgepoled to the Trust deviltries which are here being investigated? 

Q. You know that the material for a series of convincing object-lessons, such 
as I am here referring to, is lying so thick and so noisy that it is impossible for ordi- 
narily intelligent investigators, much less investigators of the intelligence of the 
members of this committee, to go through Wall Street without tripping over it? 

Q. You know that this committee, if it knew how to use it, had material for 
a dozen object-lessons in the person of George Perkins, when that amateur financier 
kissed his hand to this committee after delivering himself of a lot of semi-financial 
drool that would have put to sleep a class of kindergarten-pated economy students? 

Q. You know that this committee can secure material for a couple of dozen 
of such object-lessons from the interesting and courteously logical gentleman who 
so gracefully flimflammed the Merritts from their iron-ore millions, provided he is 
brought before this committee and his agile person securely spiked to this witness- 
stand with a swivel-jointed, tell-the-truth-or-you-stay-here detainer? 

Q. You know that this being so, this committee is but thumb -twirling its time 
and bubble-blowing its efforts with the notoriety-seeking stool-pigeon witnesses who 
have thus far been ping-ponging the committee's dignity at the people's expense? 

Q. That I may clarify your vision I repeat: You know that the Steel Trust 
has $75,000,000 cash in its treasury; that it has the right to use this as a gambling 
fund for the purchase, sale and manipulation of its own stock; that its right so to 
use this vast sum has been delegated to a committee of Steel Trustifies, who, in turn, 
have delegated it to one man; that this one man through his control of the banking 
trust has the control of over $7,500,000,000 of additional money and money-equivalent 
credits; that any Wall Streeter will tell this committee and will prove it by a few 
minutes' figuring on his cuff that with the control of $75,000,000 cash, to say nothing 
of $7,500,000,000 of cash and credits, any one knowing the game can, at will, with 
absolute surety of success, put-up and force-down and swivel with dizzying rapidity 
the price of Steel Trust stock to an extent which will in each year give profits of at 
least $300,000,000? 

Q. You know that any finance student at all familiar with the Frenzied Finance 
game can in a few hours' diagramming enable this committee to see that if this 
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$300,000,000 swag is slickly proportioned amongst the leading corporation (railroads, 
etc.) users of the Steel Trust product, they, these users, can afford to, and will, pay as 
much more than the legitimate price for their Steel-produced necessities as will 
enable the Steel Trust to maintain indefinitely an exorbitant high price for such 
necessities, — and this regardless of any change in tariff? 

Q. To put this in an even more feel-its-pulse and listen-to-its-breath way, — 
Steel Trust Common stock, say, is selling at 25, having risen from 8. A certain rail- 
road is tipped to coming events, tipped for the consideration of its purchasing from 
the Steel Trust at 30 per cent advance over the legitimate market price of all of its 
Steel necessities. This railroad buys 500,000 shares of Steel Common at 25, paying 
therefor from its working capital $12,500,000. Steel Trust Common is put to 90 as 
tipped, and the railroad unloads its low-bought stock on to investors, the people, 
at an average of 75 per share, thereby "making" profits of $25,000,000. The Steel 
Trust in "marking up" the price of its stock is assisted by the superbly press-agented 
rumors of tremendous net earnings from tremendous railroad orders, one of which is 
2,000,000 tons of rail and rail equivalents at $28 per ton from the tipped-off-in-advance 
railroad, which otherwise might have purchased at $19 per ton and which loses, 
because of this transaction, $18,000,000. This deducted from the profits of its Steel 
Trust stock sure-thing gamble, still leaves for the railroad a net profit of $7,000,000. 

Q. You know that it requires no astute Frenzied Financialized mind to compre- 
hend that the first result of this transaction is an additional tax on the people along 
the line of this railroad in the form of higher freights and fares; for, notwithstanding 
the road has "made" $7,000,000 net by the transaction, the bookkeeping takes the 
form of $25,000,000 of profit to be divided among stockholders, and $18,000,000 of 
loss, for which new bonds are issued at 5 per cent, so that an extra $900,000 must 
be earned to pay the interest thereon? 

Q. You know that illustrations similar to the above could be given, because 
the highways and byways of financialdom are strewn with them, all to be had for 
earnest and honest seeking by intelligent and honest investigators? 

Q. You know that the principal argument of the Steel Trust for this right to 
charge sufficient for its product to pay 5 per cent openly and lay up secretly an addi- 
tional 20 per cent on its water is: "We will not deny, now, that there was water, 
but we have squeezed out the water and replaced it with real money or property, to 
the extent of hundreds of millions, which real money we have earned by the manipu- 
lation of the displaced water"? 

Q. You know that this joke-argument of Frenzied Finance never fails to pro- 
duce a grin when mentioned to a real student of finance? A Steel Trust starts with 
an ocean of water-capital, and so trick-uses such water-capital that it earns so much 
solid-capital that in ten years the water has been replaced by the solid. There- 
upon it becomes the Trust's "right" to perpetuate these trick-earnings so that they 
may be used as dividends upon this liquid-solidified capital, thereby obviating the 
necessity for further liquid capital. 

Q. You know that this argument out-Turpins that of the original Dick, who 
set up in court that his highwaymannery had been so successful and his accumulated 
thefts were so enormous that he had capitalized them, and that because of such capi- 
talization he demanded the legal "right" to highwayman for all time. "For," said 
the eloquent and versatile original Steal Trustifier, "if the law deprive me of the 
right of highwaymannery, where am I to get my dividends, and without my dividends 
what is to become of my capitalized thieving?" History shows that it was at this 
stage that the eloquent Richard perpetrated that mot which is now the Steel Trusti- 
fies' last ditch -whine: "If the Government destroys my capitalized thievings, it 
confiscates my property." And history makes note that Dick's voice actually pa- 
thosed and his soulful eyes drizzled tears as he spoke the sacred words, "my property." 

Q. You know that thirty days' investigation, real investigation, by this com- 
mittee of the actual source of the Steel Trust's water-displacing capitalized profits 
will blazingly demonstrate that those of the original Steel Trustifier Turpin were 
church-plate contributions by comparison? 



THE ROAD AND THE RETURN 

The great gold-and-soul-paved highway between Independence and Prosperity was 
crowded from wall to wall with the free men and women and children of Independence, all 
rushing with dinner pails and labor implements to their daily labor. 

"Make way! Make way! The Dollar King!" resounded, and o'er the glittering pave- 
ment whirled an enormous gold chariot laden with tons and tons of the coin of Prosperity. 

Driving sixteen abreast gold-shod steeds, hurtled the low-browed, parchment-necked, 
weazened-bodied Dollar Monarch; and the wide spiked wheels crushed those whom the 
gold-shod steeds trampled to the pavements, and maimed and mangled them. King Dollar 
looked neither to the right nor to the left, but only straight on, a-top the heads of the free 
men and women and children — yes, and children — who were to be his victims; and as 
their bodies piled high beneath his chariot he lashed his steeds and cursed and laughed — 
the curses and the laughter of Hell's Boss. 

The on-rushing free men and women and children — yes, and children — made no cry as 
he plowed through their midst, no cry but "Make way! Make way! The Dollar King!" 
and when his great chariot had passed, the maimed and mangled who could struggled to their 
feet and limpedly hurried onwards. Amongst the multitude were a noble-browed, erect 
lawmaker and a ruddy-faced giant blacksmith, and touching elbows on either side were a 
scant-clad, tottering priest and a sunken-chested, hectic-cheeked girl in her teens. As they 
sped along one said unto the other, "Are we freemen?" 

And the other said, "Is the highway ours?" 

And they gave each to the other no answer. 

And the girl said, "Yesterday he was as one of us." 

And the priest said, "He hath but two legs, two arms and eyes of the same number and 
vision as ours." 

And he who asked, "Are we freemen?" said, "We could hamstring his steeds, unwheel 
bis chariot and crush him." 

And his companion said, "And we could seize his load of gold, the gold of which he has 
plundered us." 

And the priest said, "God hateth strife, verily, verily," and "When thou feelest the 
claws of the plunderer in thy right-hand pocket, thou shalt turn unto him thy left-hand 
pocket; ah! and thy hip pocket, even though they be empty." 

And the girl sobbed and sobbed and sobbed. 

And the four said, "For us it is on to Prosperity that we may labor for our daily bread, 
so that after we have labored we, too, may be crushed by Dollar King's heaped-high-with- 
our-labors gold chariot." 

But they hurried on, and again the cry, "Make way! Make way! The Dollar King!" 
And when they arose again and again and still again, after the chariot's second and third and 
thirty-third and one hundred and thirty-third passings, they repeated and again repeated: 
"Are we freemen?" "Is the highway ours?" "Yesterday he was as one of us." "He hath 
but two legs, two arms, and eyes of the same number and vision as ours." "We could ham- 
string his steeds, unwheel his chariot and crush him." "And we could seize his load of gold, 
the gold of which he has plundered us." "God hateth strife, verily, verily." "When thou 
feelest the claws of the plunderer in thy right-hand pocket, thou shalt turn unto him thy 
left-hand pocket; ah! and thy hip pocket, even though they be empty." " On to Prosperity 
that we may labor for our daily bread, so that after we have labored we, too, may be crushed 
by Dollar King's heaped-high-with-our-labors gold chariot." 

And the girl sobbed and sobbed and sobbed. And they hurried on to Prosperity that 
they might labor for their daily bread and after they had labored be crushed by Dollar King's 
heaped-high-with-their-labors gold chariot. 



Ill 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 

HI /■ H. Congressman, — Anent this Steel investigation vaudevilling — have 

%/■ you noted the spirit of the times? 
It 1 I am not referring to that liquid spirit through which a statesman mis- 
takes his hat-band for a dictator's crown, nor that bubbling-over-with- 
blood-sucked-wealth spirit which allows an every-day dollar ass to see an uncrucified 
Christ when he mirrors himself, but I have in mind that drive-'em-to-hell-cyclone- 
disguised-as-a-zephyr spirit of the times; that spirit which, in the name of labor, 
dynamites humans and property, the first to death, the latter to destruction, — 
twenty -one innocent humans in a single touchoff ; 

That spirit which makes for the conditions prevailing in the city of Lawrence 
to-day, where the soldiery of Massachusetts have their bayonets against the scant, 
shrunk udders of America's future mothers. 

Have you noted that everywhere throughout our blessed-by-God, favored-by- 
nature, sun-kissed, sweet-scented, glorious land, in the palace and the cottage, in 
the college and the church, in the hives of business and the droneries of misspent 
effort, everywhere on the highways and in the byways, in the market-places and 
pleasure-pits, in the halls of justice and your own halls, wherever man meets men 
and maids and matrons linger, might-heeled Privilege, with rancorous scowl and 
rasping snarl, stalks naked and a-sneer? 

Have you noted that where faith was, cynicism scoffs; that rights are alms 
and bribery drives a coach and four; that perjury is a trade and justice's scales are 
nicely geared with law for rich and law for poor, and everywhere the mushroomed 
dollar royals talk of "honor" as though it wore a price-tag? 

Now, man to man, when one mulls it all over calmly, unbiased by the glint 
and nauseating odor of dirtily-got wealth, can one blame the plain American citizen 
if he lets his mind brood embitteredly, brood to the doing of something desperate to 
the rotten wealth oligarchy which is so offensively stalking its brassy-mugged self 
through the halls of the people's Congress? And, too, can one blame the raped and 
ridiculed plain citizen if, in the doing of desperate things to dirty dollar royalty, he 
should include a few belly -trotting Congressmen and Senators? 

In the present Steel investigation the American people, believing that their 
Congressmen were honest and intelligent, said: "At last our representatives will 
force from the mouths of these brutal despoilers the history of their pillagings. We 
will soon be told at least the secrets which the office boys of Wall Street know and 
tell amongst themselves of how these plunderings are done." 

Then the American people sat up with eyes a-bulge and ear-drums taut and 
saw and heard a performance which will surely go into history as the most insolent 
and asinine of record, more insolent and asinine even than that of the Billieboodots, 
— a race whose royalty qualification is ability to part their back hair with their 
tongue tips, and who, when brought before their Congress, amuse themselves by 
plugging their investigators with oath-slimed lip-bullets, and who, at the close 
of their inquisition, thumb the eyeballs and tweak the noses of their honored law- 
making representatives. 

The plain people have seen and heard and are asking of each other: "Have we, 
indeed, come to this?" 

Can your committee imagine the judge of any police court in the land allowing 
a witness, whose only distinction is an overload of queerly-got swag, to say to him, 
"Oh! you're poor, are you? Well, I'll make you a present of a bunch of my stenchy 
dough," without finding himself instanter in one of those dungeons to which a cer- 
tain judge sent for ten days a poor but proud minister of the gospel because he would 
not reveal from whom he had received certain charity? And is a police court judge of 
greater importance than the chairman of one of the people's great congressional in- 
vestigating committees, and is his court-room more sacred than the halls of Congress? 

But you know all this, for the land is a-howl with it. 
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When the elder Vanderbilt ordered the public to be damned, Americans rather 
liked it, because the old coin-gatherer had brains and was an all-round stalwart, and 
the people knew it. When Havemeyer, he of Sugar and doctor-the-weighing-scales 
infamy, used to bribe congressional investigating committees, the public knew it, 
but they half-way forgave him because of his bold and openly brassy ways. But when 
a grinning, grimacing, human monkey dares exhibit himself in the fashion of which 
your committee has lately had example, the American people — well, they just say, 
and rightly: "Oh, hell! what's the use! We might as well have it over now as later, 
for the longer we stay the cyclone, the more unbearable becomes their insolence." 

See what the leading paper of America editorially says of the recent exhibition : 

"Millions and Manneks. The attitude of Andrew Carnegie toward the 
House investigating committee before which he was a witness and the free rein 
allowed his fancy by the Government's examiners illustrate a phase of American 
manners, as they relate to successful captains of industry, of considerable interest 
to students of sociology. 

" Mr. Carnegie as the country's greatest steel-maker was under oath to testify 
concerning the business methods of a corporation which is the subject of a Govern- 
mental inquiry and regarding which he is supposed to possess a great deal of intimate 
and inside information. His testimony, so far from revealing any serious purpose 
on his part to aid the committee in arriving at the truth of the conditions under 
investigation, was directed to obscure the facts and direct the examination away 
from the essential points. 

" How long would the Stanley committee have tolerated this attitude in an ordi- 
nary witness? The sharper questions of counsel toward the end of the examination 
evidenced an awakening to the witness' policy of evasion under the semblance of 
urbanity. 

" But is there an aureole of sanctity about wealth that protects it from rude ques- 
tions on the witness stand? Does a Carnegie move in a higher sphere into which 
congressional committees, like stockholders, cannot enter? Nice customs used to 
courtesy to kings, but do they still bow to $400,000,000 at this day in a republic? " 

Here is what the press of America published to the world the other day for the 
education of the American youth: 

"'We have made success a crime,' said Darwin P. Kingsley, President of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, last night, speaking at the banquet of the New 
York State Bankers' Association in the Waldorf-Astoria. 

"'What the nation has made crimes under the Sherman "puzzle" only our 
humorous Attorney-General can tell. Which leads me to remark that if the order 
of creation could have been reversed, and man been made on the first day instead of 
on the last, the creative fiat might have produced an Attorney-General at the very 
beginning. That would have changed all history, because an Attorney-General intro- 
duced to a world " without form and void " would have had no occupation, and the 
Creator, in examining the work of the day on which He created him, might not have 
called it " good." In that case the first Attorney-General would have been the last.' ' 

The man who thus expressed himself, it should be understood, is president of 
one of the greatest institutions in America, an institution having in its custody the 
savings of millions of people. Here, then, you have the spirit of the times educating 
the youthful mind of the nation, the mind that later will formulate the laws and 
direct the administration of them for the nation's future being. The man who thus 
spoke has no place save that given him by the mushroomed dollars of the System, 
while the man who is thus held up to ridicule is the Attorney-General of the United 
States, the most important law officer of the American people, — and the thing that 
is scoffed at is the people's at-the-moment most important law. 

I repeat: Have you noted, Mr. Congressman, among other things, the spirit of 
the times? If not, get out your magnifier and vision it. 

Is it surprising that Americans are known throughout the serious-minded 
nations of the Old World as loud-mouthed, offensive-mannered, drunk-with- 
dishonestly-acquired-wealth, ignorant and hypocritical bounders who stop at 
nothing low and detestable in their pursuit of the only thing they have the most 
contemptible sort of ability to acquire — wealth? 
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Is it surprising that the refined and intelligent minds of Europe loathe the 
very name "American" and only go through the form of tolerating us that they 
may take, through the marriage of our women and through the selling to us of 
their second-hand truck, that wealth whose possession by us they consider a crime 
against nature (for, indeed, they judge all of us by the performances of a few, some 
of whom have appeared recently before your committee)? 

It cannot be possible that intelligent, courageous, country -loving, home-adoring, 
generous-hearted American men, simply because they become Congressmen, part 
with their capacity to perceive the indecencies of these fellows. Think of the dis- 
gust and contempt for all things American that must arise in the mind of a European 
who reads of your great committee allowing the people's halls of legislation to be 
used by buffoons for the flaunting of the offensive fruits of their cunning and dis- 
honesty; buffoons so lacking in sense of decency as not even to comprehend the 
exhibition they were making of their country's most sacred law-making and law- 
administering body! 

You all know Homestead and its history — that fetid ulcer of America's indus- 
trial growth — where humans existed in the manner of the lowest order of beasts. 
No normal man would allow his dog to return to his kennel mates after having lived as 
lived these humans whose blood, flesh, and bone and hearts and souls were cauldroned 
into those hundreds of millions of wealth which at these recent performances were so 
glibly flaunted before your committee's eyes. The very contact with these sunken- 
eyed, hollow-breasted, shrivel-hearted and palsied-souled human beasts of burden, 
whose pitiable slavery made possible the huge, stenchy wealth which strutted your 
committee room, would arouse in the heart of a white stone-man, or the soul of a 
well-bred dog, an overwhelming sense of pity. You surely know this. What then 
can be the quality of the souls or intelligence of men, that, after using these enslaved 
creatures as instruments for acquiring wealth the annual income from which is more 
than the lifetime expenditure of an Old World king, still allows them brutally to 
flaunt it in public and private places throughout the world where such brandishing 
may afford them the yellow glare and blare of cheap notoriety? And it was from 
this sort of intelligence that a great committee of a great people in their great hall 
of state permitted the late nauseatingly indecent demonstration of American dollar 
brassiness. Can you imagine such a performance being suffered in England or Ger- 
many or in our American Congress when the Washington, Jefferson, or Lincoln spirit 
pervaded the land? 

Well may Congress give thought and heed to this new straw pointing the 
spirit-of-the-times ere it and a few other straws of like sort kindle to a wild, uncon- 
trollable blaze the smouldering-but-beginning-to-hiss-and-snarl embers which this 
episode has started among the American people. 

By all that normal humans hold sacred! " Scores of millions of the blood-sucked 
people's wealth for peace Congresses ! " "Scores more for libraries ! ! " While a tenth 
of such would enable thousands of mothers of America's coming generation — wives 
of the steel-making slaves — to suckle their babes with milk instead of poison, 
would assist thousands of the future mothers of America to what in their abject 
poverty is now an unknown luxury — a bath and suitable garmenting for their 
pining-to-be-covered virtue. 

By that God whose beneficent indulgence has made our country what it is, 
could a greater insult to the nation's intelligence be perpetrated by mortals than 
this grotesque performance the nation has just witnessed in its legislative halls: 
uncountable, incomprehensible mountains of wealth taken from the people in a 
single lifetime through the instrumentality of a trick illegal in its conception, dis- 
honest in its birthing, and criminal in its execution, by men whose business and social 
lives, to say the least, are offensive to normally constituted humans, and then the 
flaunting of this booty before the world, while the hordes of slaves who produced 
it are still at their galley oars, living, writhing, suffering blots upon America's men- 
tal and moral escutcheon? And could this insult be more glaringly flashlighted to 
all the world than it has been by the submissive acceptance of it by the people's 
representatives ? 



DAMMED NECESSITIES AND DAMNED GABBERS 

Once upon a time a city there was which nestled at the base of a great mountain down 
which poured countless streams of strength-bringing, health-giving water. And the city- 
became famed for its health and its wealth and its — water. In time as the city expanded 
and waxed in health and wealth, water became its prime necessity, and to avoid waste a 
beneficent few organized a corporation and undertook the noble task of piping the crystal 
fluid to the homes of even the meanest inhabitants of the city. But it came to pass, as the 
decades milled onwards, that the city's people so multiplied that the specter poverty ap- 
peared among them, though, strange to say, a few kept growing rich beyond the dreams 
of the worshipers of wealth. And these latter were identified with the descendants of the 
beneficent few who had in years agone organized the water corporation. Though misery 
and want stalked through the once happy land, the beneficent few relaxed not their grip 
on their water tithes. Indeed, on the plea of near-dry reservoirs they exacted higher and 
higher taxes, until the revenues derived by the city and its people from their agriculture 
and their commerce all went to swell the coffers of these hereditary-philanthropists, who, 
because of their control of the city's vital necessity, had made themselves overlords and 
oppressors of its inhabitants. 

And the citizens of the city investigated and found that what the beneficent few had 
done was only to dam up the mountain streams, which had been the property of the many, 
and that within the fastnesses of the mountain were great lakes of the vital necessity which 
the beneficent few doled out at their own good will and pleasure, and for their own big profit. 

Moreover, these custodians of widows' and orphans' trust goods went amongst the 
dwellers of the city bearing upon their backs great sacks of coin, the proceeds of their stolen 
water-hoardings, and lived upon the fat and the sweets of the land, debauched the virtuous 
and scoffed at the righteous, ignited their pipes with thousand-worth coin bills, drank from 
their flagons the heart-blood and soul-dew of the many, and they loafed and labored not. 

And it came to pass that the strapped-to-the-backs coin sacks of these overlords became 
so bulked and so weighty that it was with great difficulty they could get about among the 
city's hordes, from whom they had ravaged their contents. 

Thereupon the inhabitants of the city waxed wroth and chose saviors to devise ways 
and means to release the mountain streams and give back to the inhabitants of the city that 
which was their birthright. 

The saviors met and gabbed, and gabbed some more, and still more, until they were 
drunk unto delirium tremens with their own gab. And the many looked on and marveled 
that they continued to gab. 

But even while the saviors were at their gabbing, lo, the rains fell continuously, and 
the mountain reservoirs expanded into small oceans. And it came to pass one day that the 
great dam burst and the inhabitants of the city fled from the deluge to the surrounding hills. 

But their overweighted overlords could not flee, and so they perished like rats in an 
overgorged sewer, and their great sacks of coin were scattered throughout the city's high- 
ways and byways and daisy-fields and cabbage-patches. After the raging streams had spent 
their force, the citizens returned and gathered unto themselves the scattered coin of their 
former overlords, and there was great rejoicing. 

In the midst of the rejoicing a very wise man amongst them suggested that the inhabi- 
tants proceed in a body to the meeting place of their gabbing saviors. 

Lo, and behold, there were their saviors drowned too, but even in death they were set 
in the attitude of gabbing and gabbing. 

And the inhabitants, as they gazed upon their drowned-but-still-gabbing saviors ha! 
ha-ed! and haw! haw-ed! and resolved to bury them and their drowned overlords in a wood- 
bine-entwined sarcophagus to be erected in the city's market-place. 

The city's wise man was instructed to engrave upon the memorial plate of the sar- 
cophagus a suitable inscription. And even to-day, thousands of years after the bursting of 
the dammed-up lakes and the scattering of the coin derived therefrom, a stranger may read 
the following: 

"When dammed necessities and their dammers meet damned gab and its gabbers, hell, 
merry hell, prevaileth. Then people come into their own, and dammers and damned are 
eternally retired to where the woodbine twineth." 

Upon the reverse plate of the sarcophagus travelers may yet read: 

"Moral — When the Few become overloaded with their lootings of the Many, they 
should quit, lest they suffer the vengeance of the People in that part of their vertebrae where 
the chicken gets the kindling-wood splinter." 



IV 
REFORMATION OR REVOLUTION 

TIMES change. Indeed they do ! 
In my "Frenzied Finance," but eight years a-gone, I lullabied the people 
with "Plundered of forty -six millions in one stock deal, Amalgamated Copper." 
I luted the lullabying with a phraseograph of the resultant tobogganing of 
sixty and odd citizens from honesty and happiness to jail and suicide. 

In the characteristically conservative language which I employ in the cooing 
of such affairs, I caroled: "Let the System butchers continue their disemboweling 
of the every-day people, and some gray, fog-laden evening the people will sally 
forth and do things to American dollar royalty — do things even to shifting their 
heads from pedestals-natural to fork-pronged poles." My pleasantry was met 
with the yowl: "Oh, the gentle-hearted, frolicking-minded American people, they 
never would, they never could so brutalize themselves and their traditions — never. " 

Times change. Ah, indeed they do! 

My soothing admonition was but eight short years incubating when the Supreme 
Court bugled: "The System is a demon-clawed pirate horde; its brat, Sugar, a 
smelly thief a-grip the throat of Government and people; its bastard trusts, Stan- 
dard Oil and Tobacco, raw-red, efface-thyself-and-quick-from-off-the-earth's-sur- 
face malefactors." And the Federal Government piped: "Beef and a score other 
American philanthropic, educational, and freedom-propagating institutions are high- 
binding stranglers of the nation." 

Times change. Ah, how they change! 

The echo of the System's yowl, "The-gentle-American-worm-never-turns," 
had hardly misted itself on history's lens ere high officers in Labor's army publicly 
confessed to deliberately-planned and systematically-conducted wholesale dyna- 
miting of human lives and property, and enthusiastically raised a fund of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars contributed by hundreds of thousands of people to cham- 
pion the cause of the blood-dripping dynamiters-to-death of twenty-one American 
citizens. And the great reform Governor of the State of California, and one of the 
most talented editors, in the following Christlike spirit, publicly trumpeted their 
reproval of Capital's representative in the gigantic war it is waging with Labor: 

{Hiram Johnson, Governor of California :) 
"In the city [San Francisco] from which I have come we have drunk to the very 
dregs the cup of infamy; we have had vile officials; we have had rotten newspapers; 
we have had men who sold their birthright; every form of wickedness has been ours 
in the past; every debased passion and every sin has flourished. But we have noth- 
ing so vile, nothing so low, nothing so debased, nothing so infamous in San Francisco, 

nor did we ever have, as . . . . He sits there in senile dementia, with 

gangrened heart and rotting brain, grimacing at every reform, chattering im- 
potently at all things that are decent, frothing, fuming, violently gibbering, going 

down to his grave in snarling infamy. This man — ■ is the one blot on the 

banner of Southern California; he is the bar sinister upon your escutcheon. My 
friends, he is the one thing that all California looks at when, in looking at Southern 
California, they see anything that is disgraceful, depraved, corrupt, crooked, and 
putrescent, — that is -" 

(W. C. Brann, Editor "Iconoclast":) 

"I can but wonder what will become of when the breath leaves his 

feculent body and death stops the rattling of his abortive brain, for he is unfit 
for heaven and too foul for hell. He cannot be buried in the earth lest he provoke 
a pestilence, nor in the sea lest he poison the fish, nor swung in space like Mahomet's 
coffin lest the circling worlds, in trying to avoid contamination, crash together, 
wreck the universe, and bring again the noisome reign of Chaos and Old Night. 
The damrascal seems to be a white elephant on the hands of the Deity, and I have 
some curiosity to know what He will do with it." 
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Here is what the ablest and most conservative and successful representative of 
all Labor, Warren Sanford Stone, general chief of the American Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, says on the eve of ordering the great strike which will tie up 
all American railroads: 

"Some people cry that we want all the money. Nothing is further from the 
truth. Give the workmen fair wages and fair living conditions and they will dupli- 
cate the wealth of the world in twenty years. Behind the present quarrels between 
Labor and Capital one may already see the vague promise of a reorganization of 
society. I think I may go so far as to say that all that stands between Capital, with 
its great wealth, and a wave of anarchy are the conservative labor unions such as I 
have the honor to represent. Destroy these unions and the days of the Commune 
will be lived over again. There is no necessary strife between Capital and Labor; 
neither is there any fundamental strife between the capitalist and the laborer. Capi- 
tal is simply labor saved and materialized. I recognize that both sides have their 
rights, and that back of their mistakes and failures the principles are good, and 
from these mistakes and failures we learn to build better. 

" We have no desire to strike. Unlike some unions we do not use the machinery 
at our disposal to cause a cessation of labor except as a last resort, but let me say to 
the public, to the world, that we are going to get the advance in wages we demand. 
It is just and moderate, and must be granted. The roads plead poverty. As to the 
truth of this plea I cannot say, as they did not submit complete data and figures. 
But I do know this, and it is what I told the committee : In all the time I have had 
to do with making schedules — and this covers a considerable period — there has 
never been a time when the railroads would admit they could afford to grant an 
increase. To wait for that day would be to wait for the millennium. " 

The chief smiled, but the smile was sardonic, not humorous. He opened a 
volume showing typewritten figures of earnings, and then turned to a huge sheet to 
prove that the pay of engineers is largely governed by the roads they serve. "Look 
at these figures," said he, taking some typewritten sheets: "Here we have the 
Delaware & Hudson. You will see that between July 1 and December 31, 1911, 
the road earned over expenditures and taxes $4,595,453. In December alone the 
net was $804,619. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western pays its shareholders 
40 per cent per annum. From July 1 to December 31, 1911, its net earnings were 
$6,828,853, and in the month of December $1,108,688. 

"My critics will say I have taken two rich roads. I have, just to show that 
there are rich roads and how wealthy they are. There are poor roads, many of them, 
but how poor are they? That's what we would like to know. When we find that 
out, we will be able to determine whether it is just to ask for a raise in freight rates. 
I've got my own ideas on the subject, and maybe the thinking public has its. 

" Facts and figures have much to do with determining a wage scale, but it has 
always seemed to me that in adjusting the scale a great fundamental principle is 
liable to be overlooked. If Capital could be brought to realize that a certain portion 
of the wages paid to Labor stands for the exhaustion of the principal — for the wear 
and tear of the machinery of the man — then, I think, Capital would have a better 
understanding of the true ground upon which rests the claim of Labor for a compen- 
sation greater than merely enough to exist upon." 

Observe the language of the man who has justly earned for himself the title 
of "the sanest thinker of all Labor" — "Destroy these unions and the days of the 
Commune will be lived over again." 

And mull this over: on the bright, peaceful Sunday morning when his procla- 
mation was given to the world in a whole page of the leading American paper its 
other pages headlined these statements : 

"The leading representative of Capital says in regard to the great coal strike 
which was ordered last night, a strike which will throw out of employment over 
600,000 workmen and paralyze the coaling industry, 'Let 'em strike; we will wipe 
labor unions off the face' of the entire earth.'" 

"After years of trying to bring the Beef barons to justice, the jury acquitted 
them; and to mark this acquittal the prices of meat foods were ordered advanced 
to the highest price ever touched." 
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"Last night, after months of trial of the Sugar Trust's thieves, the jury were 
unable to agree, and were discharged, and the Federal district attorney announced 
it would be useless to try the case again." 

"The poor devil who stole the $200 scarf-pin of the multi-millionaire Wall 
Street broker was given thirty years in state's prison." 

"The seventeen-year-old boy who was convicted of the embezzlement of $17 
was sentenced to two years in prison." 

And on the same morning the leading squad of American papers, which speaks 
to over ten million people daily, published the following in one whole page of great 
double-leaded black type: 

"Senator O'Gorman's Patriotic Words Spell Treason to 
Our Dynasty of Dollars. 

" Senator O'Gorman, speaking of the action of the United States Senate in 
allowing Senator Stephenson of Wisconsin to retain his bought seat, said : 

'"I tremble for the life of this Government if the doctrine shall ever be accepted 
that a man who has accumulated his millions can purchase a seat in this body and be 
immune from criticism.' 

" Senator O'Gorman is singularly old-fashioned, astonishingly out of date. 

" Does he not know that a man who has accumulated millions can do almost 
anything and buy almost everything and be immune from criticism and incon- 
venience? 

" Does he not know that this Government is no longer what it once was, a Gov- 
ernment by the people and for the people? 

" Does he not know that this Government is in reality not now a Republic? 

" Does he not know that this Government is already an autocracy of wealth, 
conducted in the interest of wealth and in the service of wealth? 

" Does he not know that half of his colleagues in the United States Senate have 
either bought their seats or, what is worse, have had their seats bought for them 
by some criminal corporation which hopes to use them in the pursuit of its plunder- 
ing plans? 

" Senator O'Gorman is a back number. He is actually honest. He is positively 
sincere. He has principles, scruples, and other antiquated sentiments. He seems 
to believe that he is in the Senate to represent the people and not the power of 
money. 

" Does not Senator O'Gorman realize that the people do not count any more? 
That the only thing that counts is dollars? 

" Does not Senator O'Gorman know that dollars control the Government in 
Washington; that dollars control the Government of his own State of New York; 
that dollars control the Government of his own City of New York? That dollars 
control almost everything in America to-day except a few ridiculously honest back 
numbers like himself? 

" Why, from the way Senator O'Gorman talks he might be a contemporary of 
Washington or Jefferson or Jackson or Lincoln, imbued with their absurd old-fash- 
ioned ideas about equality before the law and the rights of man. 

" To-day the only rights are the rights of dollars, and the only law is the law of 
dollars. 

" According to our modern standards a man is entitled to whatever he has bought 
and paid for. If he has bought a seat in the Senate, it is his; if he has bought a seat 
in the Cabinet, it is his. 

" If he has bought a law or a legislature, a judge or a judicial decision, they are his. 

" If he has bought the right to rob and immunity from prosecutions and penal- 
ties, they are his. 

" Would Senator O'Gorman interfere with the sacred rights of property? 

" Does he realize that in these days a Senate seat can be property, a Senator can 
be property, a judge can be property, an administration, a whole party, can be 
and IS property, private property? 

*' Property has rights which must not be interfered with. Dollars have rights 
which must not be denied. 
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" Principles do not count for anything, ideals do not count for anything, morals 
do not count for anything, patriotism and good citizenship do not count for anything. 

"Even the citizens themselves do not count for anything. Soon we will no 
longer take a census to find out how many citizens we have in the United States. 

"Who cares? 

" We will only make up our books to find how many dollars there are in the 
United States, and who owns them and is willing to spend them ruthlessly for any 
position or any privilege. 

" If a man is rich enough in dollars and poor enough in character he can buy 
his seat in the Senate and retain it. 

" The forces that put him there can keep him there. 

" Who is to put him out of the Senate? Surely not the other Senators who have 
bought their seats? Surely not the criminal corporations who have bought seats 
for their special representatives? 

" The men who own the dollars are the men who own the Government. They have 
bought it and it is theirs. They are the men who can form criminal trusts to raise 
the cost of living constantly and lay an ever-increasing burden upon the citizenship. 

" They are the men who can persuade the courts so to dissolve a trust that it be- 
comes more powerful and more profitable after it has been dissolved than it was before. 

" They are the men who can speculate in food and in the necessities of life and 
wrong the people, or can wreck banks and rob the people, or can issue worthless 
stocks and swindle the people, and yet escape all punishment. These are the men 
who own the dollars, and dollars are above the law. 

" The men who own the dollars and are willing to spend them not only control 
the national Government, but control state legislatures and city administrations. 
They are the men who can defy the will of the people as definitely declared in a 
referendum vote. 

" They are the men who can cause elected officials to retract their sworn pledges. 
They are the men who can force a city administration to approve an outrage which 
it had previously denounced. They are the men who can, in spite of every protest 
from the citizens, despoil a city of its franchises and the people of their public prop- 
erty and fasten upon a city for fifty years plundering transportation schemes which 
will rob and oppress the citizens every day and every hour of the fifty years. 

" The voices of the indignant citizens do not count. The expressed vote of the 
citizenship does not count. The pledges of elected officials do not count. Nothing 
has any power but dollars, and dollars are all-powerful. 

" Dollars can influence legislators, dollars can influence courts, dollars can hire 
lawyers to invent plans to break the law and elude the law, dollars can manufacture 
forged evidence, dollars can send men to jail for crimes they did not commit, dollars 
can escape the penalty of their misdeeds. 

" Dollars can influence newspapers or things that are called newspapers. Dol- 
lars can influence editors or things that call themselves editors. Greeley and Ray- 
mond and Jones and Pulitzer are dead, and the journalism that represented the 
people is dying with them. 

"The modern editor is a business manager, or better still, an advertising solici- 
tor. He stands with bent back in the ante-chamber of dollars, or sits with hungry 
eyes at the feet of dollars. He is fed like a latter-day Lazarus with crumbs swept 
into his lap from the table of Dives. He is an editor in that he writes editorials 
to please dollars, and distorts the news to please dollars, and deceives the people 
to advantage dollars, and betrays the State to further enrich dollars. 

" Dollars are supreme. This is the day of dollars. This is a Government of 
dollars, by dollars and for dollars. 

" Senator O'Gorman, the people's Government you tremble for has long since 

passed away. 

"Would you object, Senator O'Gorman, to setting bright new silver dollars 
instead of stars in the blue of our Flag? 

" Would you object to stretching dollar marks instead of stripes across its folds? 

" Would you object to changing the motto on our dollars to make it read with 
perfect appropriateness, 'In these we trust'? 
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" Would you object to emblazoning this maxim on our national escutcheon, 
'The rich can do no wrong'? 

" If you do object, you are woefully out of harmony with the times, Senator 
O'Gorman. You belong to the past, where honor and patriotism and love of coun- 
try and unselfish devotion to high ideals were the qualifications of a statesman. 

" Dollars are the ideals of this modern Republic. Dollars are its object, and, 
unless God save it, dollars will be its end." 

Times change — and with cyclonic swiftness. 

But eight years a-rear in "Frenzied Finance" I softly averred, "The founda- 
tion hell of it all is the exploiting by the System of the people's savings deposited 
in banks and elsewhere," and I instanced New York and Massachusetts, where 
alone there are five million savings-bank depositors who receive less than 4 per cent 
upon their two and a quarter billions' deposited savings; and gently I insinuated, 
by way of comparison, that the billions of the national banks and trust companies 
controlled and handled by the System earned for the Dollar Kings over 38 per cent 
annually. At once the air vibrated with the yelpings of those big-gutted vampires 
of Financialdom. 

But times change — and change and change. 

The following statement of the System's second greatest bank has just been 
published to the world a-drip and a-drench with the yellow ooze of Wall Street's 
' ' Well-done-good-and-f aithf ul-servant ' ' pride : 

"First National Bank, New York, 
"a dividend record. 

" It has been the custom of First National Bank since 1901 to declare extra dis- 
tributions for this quarter. Prior to that year an annual rate of 100 per cent was 
maintained. An extra dividend of 1900 per cent was declared in 1902. This was 
the largest dividend ever declared by a financial institution up to that time. In 
addition to this a regular dividend was declared at the rate of 20 per cent per 
annum, which was continued until 1905, when it was increased to 26% per cent. 
It was again increased in 1907, this time to 32 per cent. 

" First Security Company was formed in 1908 with a capital of $10,000,000, 
obtained by a declaration of a 100 per cent extra cash dividend. Up to this year 
this company has received annually 12 per cent, while stockholders of the bank 
have been receiving a regular 20 per cent dividend and an extra disbursement of 
8 per cent. The stock of the bank is now on a 28 per cent basis with a 10 per cent 
extra dividend. 

" During the past eleven years, therefore, stockholders have received $49,800,- 
000 in regular and extra distributions. 

" The following shows capital deposits, rates per cent and amount distributed 
since 1901: 

"first national bank. 



1911 


CAPITAL. 

. . $10,000,000 


DEPOSITS. 

$114,156,000 


RATES PER CENT. 

28 & 10 ext. 


DIBTRIB. 

$3,800,000 


1910 


. . 10,000,000 


85,000,000 


20 & 8 ext. 


2,800,000 


1909 


. . 10,000,000 


102,000,000 


20 & 8 ext. 


2,800,000 


1908 


. . 10,000,000 


153,000,000 


32 & 100 ext. 


13,200,000 


1907 


. . 10,000,000 


95,000,000 


32 


3,200,000 


1906 


. . 10,000,000 


84,000,000 


26% 


2,675,000 


1905 


. . 10,000,000 


112,853,000 


2134 & 5 ext. 


2,625,000 


1904 


. . 10,000,000 


118,000,000 


20 


2,000,000 


1903 


. . 10,000,000 


64,000,000 


20 


2,000,000 


1902 


. . 500,000 


71,000,000 


20 & 1900 ext. 


10,600,000 


1901 


. . 500,000 


87,000,000 


100 


500,000 


Total 









$46,200,000 


1909-11 


First Security Co. 


$10,000,000 capital at 12 per cent ] 


Der 
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3,600,000 


To 
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$49,800,000 " 
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Times change — and in their changing incubate hell. 

In "Frenzied Finance" I merely attempted to illustrate a comparatively harm- 
less forty-six-million-dollar plundering of the people through the instrumentality 
of the leading national bank of America, and the raping of the life insurance orphans 
and widows of a paltry hundred or two hundred millions of their blood money by 
America's royal ones, yet the very atmosphere was churned with the eight-cornered 
curses hurled at my innocent kodaking of official records. What would have been 
my lot had I even hinted at the existence of the Steel Trust automatic nation-emas- 
culator now being so "hip-hip-hurrahedly" moving-pictured to the spell-bound 
nation? In ten years, through the instrumentality of the Steel Trust alone, the 
people have been plundered of over three billion dollars, with so many resultant 
suicides and convicts as to make their enumeration impossible. And the people 
crowned the master-spirit of the Steel Trust as the people's savior. Recently the 
Beef Trust publicly confessed that it had planned to recapitalize its one hundred 
and fifty millions at one thousand millions that it might have valid excuse for 
charging the American people such price for one section of their food necessities 
as would allow the few Beef barons to gather to themselves two hundred millions 
annual tax. 

Truly times do change, and the changes light the horizon with a query: Did 
Rome, Babylon, and France have a redder setting for their bloody dramas than we of 
America have to-day? And from this query swings another: Will it be long before 
the American people, despairing of changing, through the instrumentality of law and 
order, their present being-shoved-to-hell condition, sally forth into the highways and do 
things to their oppressors in their own handiest way? 

It might almost seem as though the nation's blatherskites of the press, the 
pulpit, and the halls of legislation and justice would bung-up their gab hogsheads 
and retire to some mirror-surfaced lake, there to gaze upon their crystallized asi- 
ninity until such time as the nation's real thinkers and doers devise means of staying 
the coming whirlwind which is making up out there where the robbed, raped, and 
ridiculed American people hive. It certainly would seem so, but as that other "I! 
I!! I!!!" demagogue heard only the "Nero's all! Nero's it!!" of his mirror-cased 
fiddle while the commons of Rome wreaked their vengeance upon the things of 
God, nature, and man, so, too, will the American blatherskite continue to yell and 
yowl his insufferable ego from the press, pulpit, and halls of legislation until the 
Republic's crashing walls and the shrieks of the tortured and perishing force to even 
his ossified-ass brain the awful message: "Ye thought us gentle, tractable, easy to rob, 
rape, and ridicule, and we were, but ye have repeated, and again and again repeated, 
until if we were denatured goats instead of scarlet-blooded men we would have risen 
and visited upon all of you the cruelty, the brutality, and the degradation which ye have 
taught us." 

It certainly does seem so. 

Note. — In reading the above it should be borne in mind that my pen birthed it just previous 
to the American people's rising and turning the Government over to an administration headed by one 
who, from the beginning of his work, appears to be a real emancipator of the people. 



THE BRIBE AND THE BALLOT 

The town was gay, gay as a carnival day. The women folk polished at their pots and 
their pans, and the children played at their marbles and their tops, and the babies crowed 
and gurgled and sucked at their dimpled fists and their chubby toes. The men folk hurried 
hither and thither. The town was gay, for 'twas election day. 

The old and bent and rust-hinged form of the Town's Pauper tottered along the town's 
main way, and halted at the Town Common fence, and his rheumy eyes rested on the joy- 
ous spinners of tops and the happy rollers of marbles, and lighted up as they visioned way 
on and beyond. And as they visioned they rested on a youth, buoyant and virile with the 
red blood of budding manhood, who this day — election day — was leaning on the Town 
Common fence even as the rheumy-eyed visioner leaned. 

The youth held in his hand a bit of print and he fondly gazed upon it, the sacred emblem 
of American manhood, — the ballot. It was the youth's maiden ballot, and his face was 
illumined as the face of the long-waiting crusader when at last he sees the promised land 
and the mount and the shrine thereon. Tears fell as he raised his hand and kissed the bit 
of print, but in the rheumy eyes of the old visioner there were no tears, for the well behind 
the rheumy eyes was dried and vined and weeded, a housing-place for the grizzled rat of 
greed and the bloated toad of sloth. 

Now, at the youth's side was another, a counterpart of hell's boss, who laughed loud 
and long and sneered a devilish sneer. His black eyes opened and bulged in feigned astound- 
ment, and then closed and leered until they were mere slits in his sallowed, hell-born face; 
his long-fingered hand slapped its open palm on the youth's back and the oiled tongue talked 
and talked, and then his long fingers plucked the sacred thing from the fingers of the youth 
and where it had been there was now a worn and dirty and evil-smelling bit of paper. Its 
center bore the portrait of a man, a man the image of his God. Behind the noble, massive 
brow was stored wisdom. From the great, kindly eyes shone toleration. The square- 
set I've-weighed-it-and-decided-it-beyond-recall jaw was power incarnate. "In God We 
Trust," read the script beneath that face; "The Father of His Country; His Country the 
Greatest on Earth," its superscription, incontestable to all men, for the features bore his 
indelible stamp. The resolute mouth framed the gospel: "All men shall be judged by 
what they have done, and they shall be rewarded and punished accordingly, here and 
hereafter." 

On the trodden bit of paper, silent guarantors of its potency, were traced autographs 
of lesser men, dingy black upon faded green. In a lower corner was its tag, 999,666, and 
in the upper angle was its universal passport, the symbol of its power for good or evil, $. 

Over broad oceans and beaten highways, along tortuous human currents and into earth's 
hidden nooks and crannies, up and down upon the ebb and flow of many generations, this 
bit of paper had drifted its way. In the great shops of trade it had bought necessaries, luxu- 
ries, life itself. In the noisome marts where Satan caters to evil passions it took from men 
and women respect, truth, virtue, and returned them — sometimes death. 

Those blots are the tear-marks left by a broken-hearted mother who, by this bit of 
paper, freed an erring child from prison. That blur reeords the mingled joy of the snow- 
haired, care-bent couple whose tumbling home, by the Christmas-coming of this magic 
token, was snatched from grasping strangers. The blue-penciled letters on the edge record 
the snaring of the thief who stole to save those dearer to him than his honor. The red stain 
is the blood of mortal combat, a struggle to the death — for this flimsy bit of paper. 

In ail its comings and goings, its messages of sorrow and happiness, its services to care- 
ful thrift and unbridled license, its missions for kindly compassion and merciless cruelty, 
the graven face of the man was ever calm, tranquil, serene, a mirror of unalterable faith 
in God and Time who right all things. 

But now the compressed lips relax, curl up, quiver in scorn. The firm jaw becomes 
rigid, harsh, menacing, for the shrinking scripts now read, "In Greed We Trust," "The 
Forsaken of His Country; His Country the Graftiest on Earth." 

Fierce contempt and unutterable wrath blaze from the gentle eyes, for now the soiled 
and besmirched bit of paper, shriveling of itself as it passes, has become the sign of the unpar- 
donable sin, the unspeakable trade, the bartering of manhood, the violation of a soul — the 
Bribe. 



THE REMEDY- FOREWORD 

(From "Everybody's Magazine") 

P ™£ RT F NIT ^' tliat somber widow of a brutal past, is a versatile creature. 
When her cajolings fail, she goes to her knees, and man — at best, man is 
a weakling. Just now her prayers would touch a heart of flint; and Duty, 
always a divine temptress, joins her pleadings. Is it any wonder the dead 
embers of a once-compelling ambition flicker? 

Time and again in the past few months, as I stood moodily watching the hell- 
ward swirl of the nation's affairs, have I groaned: "O God, if only 'Frenzied 
Finance' could have had this 1912 setting instead of the leering, sneering unbelief 
which cradled that queer child of the reckless pen who scoffed patience and 
blasphemed consequence, that weird cave-prowler who dreamed of the unshack- 
ling of a great enfettered people!" 

Pardon the boast, "I told you so." Eight years ago I told you of the coming 
of to-day, with its mad unrest, its frenzied agitation, its reckless desperation, and 
its nearly garroted hope. You and the millions who waded through my pen's 
deluge of black civic venality and scarlet business immorality, and into the 
yellow-gray muck reservoired from a dollar-mad republic's debauch — you who 
read my "Frenzied Finance" prophecy now know how faithful it was to the 
rapidly moving picture which to-day obscures America's future; and you know, 
too, that what everybody is saying to everybody to-day, "Frenzied Finance" 
said then. 

It took more than type and imagination to say what "Frenzied Finance" 
said in its "Foreword." In the light of the now-proven what-" Frenzied Finance "- 
said-then, it takes but a rusty pen and a jaded ambition to trace another prophecy: 

Ere another eight years have misted into the "back-yonder," the American 
Republic will have foreshown whether its proud towers are f oundationed in granite 
or in quicksand, whether its inspiring pinnacles are permanently nested in God's 
everlasting blue, or whether they are inevitably to be dumped among the moss- 
and slime-covered ruins of Rome. 

When, in 1904, I penned to your readers — and it afterward turned out that 
your readers and my story's readers were Christendom — that "Foreword" which 
bulletined my desire and my purpose, I believed to its fullest possibility the truth 
not only of my facts but of my conclusions. No groveling pagan at the base of 
his stone god ever was surer of his prayer's answer than was I that before my pen 
had "Finised" the last page, my promised "Remedy" would have scrolled the 
half-masted flags of rotting Dollardom. 

But — oh, the madness and the sadness of that word "but"! — when, con- 
fronted by the armies of hell which "Frenzied Finance" conjured from the sewers 
and moats of the System's citadel, I attempted in vain to marshal the skeptical- 
eared and doubt-eyed masses for whom I had invaded Leprosy Land, I saw red 
and, in my scarlet vision, I swore that my babe, which had been conceived in the 
sacred marriage of Ambition and Duty, and carried in an exultant agony of uncer- 
tainty, should not be born upon so hazardous a field. 

What profits the world by the birthing of a funeral? 

I may have erred — 'tis human. You said I did, and I may have. Anyway 
— the punishment was mine, and my ambition and my hope took it, and no man 
heard me groan and no man heard me moan. 

For eight years the grim, grinding wheel of corruption has turned upon its 
shaft of inevitability, and to-day all men see the black-red tracks it has scarred 
toward that waiting hell I tried to show to the American people. 

To-day all men see the awful ruin, the mere prophecy of which incubated for 
me and mine and my work the System's vengeful curses. 
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No man to-day even whispers of "Frenzied Finance's" critic-created exaggera- 
tions — everywhere men decry its moderation. 

The pulpit, the lecture platform and the press have long since outrun my 
double-syllabled indignation. 

The courts open with the crier's, " Hear ye, hear ye, a new device for public 
crime! " and close with, " God save the Commonwealth from the latest invention in 
private wrong!" 

And the halls of legislation reek with proven and unproven civic immoralities 
such as would make "Frenzied Finance," had it a tear-well, weep for the effeminacy 
of its early wrath. 

"Frenzied Finance's" unbelieved facts are to-day court-proven and court-de- 
creed truths; 

"Frenzied Finance's" incredible implications are to-day the commonplaces of 
the public square; 

"Frenzied Finance's" scoffed-at warnings are to-day the people's from-the- 
house-top-shouted alarums; 

"Frenzied Finance's" crazy -seeming prophecies are to-day the bricks and the 
mortar with which the people are building the System's dungeon or the Republic's 
tomb. 

When I look at these developments which bridge "Frenzied Finance" with to- 
day, I wonder were you and the people in error, or was I? I wonder whether condi- 
tions would have been better to-day if I had produced my "Remedy" in the days of 
"Frenzied Finance," pinned it to the then-prevailing winds, and chanced its being 
wafted or cycloned to its right destination. I wonder if it was not all for the best that 
I sullened and sulked, and that, in a fit of disgust at the seeming ingratitude of the 
people in not helping my "Remedy" through the toll-gate to "Better Land," I flung 
it back into the discard with a peevish : "Oh, what's the use? What is, is; what is to 
be, will be. And why should I claw flesh, why should I vinegar heart and soul to force 
its coming?" 

Is it strange that from my wonder, like a voice from Out-there, come Opportu- 
nity's plaintive prayer and Duty's divine urge, and that from God's great blue steals 
too the inspiring whisper of Duty's lover, Ambition, and that I — vain mortal — unable 
to resist them or to shut out the vision of another tented field and another glorious 
battle, throw up my hands and again enlist for humanity's war? 

Your readers will recall that at the beginning of "FrenziedFinance," in the" Fore- 
word," I told of existing conditions and how impossible it would be to alter them with- 
out the people's first visioning the System's crimson crimes in their cradling; how 
vitagraphing them would be my first task; how this would be followed by the blue- 
printing of the motive and the method — the trick — of their "happening"; how 
I would put into the people's hands a key to the trick, and then how I would give the 
"Remedy," which not only would kill the evil, but would so dismember it as to make 
its reincarnation impossible. 

Your readers know that I made good in all I promised — in all except the exhibi- 
tion of "The Remedy." My most biased critics now admit this. Therefore it is with 
"The Remedy " that I will begin this new battle. 

There are two sections to "The Remedy" for the present big evil from which the 
American people suffer. The First Section is as important as the second, inasmuch as 
the second cannot come into existence until the first has been effected. If the First 
Section is carried to a successful fruition, half of the present big evil will have been 
destroyed. So let us to the First Section with the best there is in us. And that we 
may start right and strong, and for a sure finish, let us burn all retreat bridges. 

Thus: 

We, " Everybody's Magazine" pledge ourselves unqualifiedly to our readers and to 
the public to run each month whatever Lawson writes of how to free the American People 
from their greatest evil. 

Lawson pledges himself to fight until the American People are freed. 
Indeed, it is a startling pledge — your part, I mean. I know, better than any 
one else can possibly know, how much I am asking of you. In the " Frenzied Finance " 
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battle, "Everybody's Magazine" toed the advance line like the blind-to-fear, deaf-to- 
favor warrior it was. I, better than any other, know that but for my decision to call 
the battle off , "Everybody's Magazine" would be victorious — or still rooted to the 
line, fighting — or dead in its effort to plant my banner, "The Remedy," on the 
System's battlements. And I know, too, as no other man can know, that I, and I 
alone, was responsible for the furling of that banner against a "some-other-day" 
battle. 

And yet, knowing this, I think it but fair to accept from you the pledge you have 
given. 

The voluntary assumption of a responsibility shackles regret. The weight of a 
responsibility becomes lighter as it is assumed and lighter still as its assumption grows 
heavy. So, having voluntarily assumed our responsibility and having lightened it 
by squarely assuming it, let us start on our road by showing what led us to assume it. 

The American people are oppressed, and their oppression is each year becoming 
more unbearable. This cannot continue. There must be reform or there will be revolu- 
tion. It should be unnecessary to go into the particulars. The following statement of 
facts will suffice: 

1. The United States is the most prosperous nation on earth. To prove it, one 
has but to show that while there are nations so prosperous that their people are rich 
and happy, none has so great a natural base of prosperity as the United States. For 
instance, Germany — our closest prosperity competitor — is a mighty nation. The 
German people are rich and prosperous, and yearly growing richer and more pros- 
perous. Yet Germany is only one-seventeenth the size of the United States and has 
less than one-twelfth of our natural base of prosperity. The story of the competitive 
possibilities of Germany and the United States is told in a sentence: 

One square mile in Germany must furnish existence for three hundred and ten 
people — and as a matter of fact it does give them a splendid existence — while in 
this country one square mile is called upon to support only twenty -five people. 

2. In the United States the very rich are few, comparatively few — the poor 
many. Ten thousand of the first, and ninety-nine million nine hundred and ninety 
thousand of the last. The few are continually growing richer and the many poorer. 

3. The people know that the vast wealth of the few has been produced by the 
many, and that they, the people, have been parted from it by the few, who gave 
nothing of value in return. 

4. The people believe they rule; they do and they don't. 

5. The people know that they would never, after having produced uncounted 
wealth, consciously allow the few to take it away from them without getting an equiv- 
alent. 

6. The people know that the wealth which was theirs, and should now be theirs, 
is being used by the few to enslave the many. 

They know this because the results of their efforts — their mental and bodily 
efforts — their wage and income, will not now meet the cost of their existence; or if 
they do meet it now — barely meet it — the people know that they will not meet it 
in the near future. The people know this because they know that the cost of living 
is on the increase without a corresponding increase in their wage and income. 

7. The people know that this condition has long existed and that they have had 
no relief. And they know that there is no relief in sight. And they are beginning to 
know that there can be no relief but that which they themselves initiate, perfect, 
and perpetuate. , 

8. The people know that the ten thousand who possess three fourths ot all the 
wealth of the country will never voluntarily share it with the people from whom it 
has been pillaged, but, on the contrary, are using it and will continue to use it to 
prevent the people from taking it away from them. 

9. The American people know that they, the many, will never consent to become 
the slaves of the few, neither will they submit to starvation while there is the basis of 
plenty in their country. They know that, on the contrary, they will rise and revolt. 

I repeat that these nine simple statements of fact absolutely prove that there must be 
reform or revolution. 
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Admitting this — and it must be admitted — the question is, "How can the 
reform be brought about? " But before that question there comes another : "What is 
it that must be reformed?" 

And that brings us face on to this: 

The American Republic is going to destruction because 

It is in the clutches of an evil which 

Is not of the people's own conscious making and, consequently, 

It is beyond their power of curing because 

They do not know what it is. 

This is, in fact, the trouble to-day, the cause of the mad unrest, the frenzied agi- 
tation, the reckless desperation, the nearly garroted hope. The people know that they 
are hurt and are being hurt unto death; but they do not know what is hurting them. 

If the American people to-day, in the zenith of their wealth, courage, might, and 
all-round power, really knew what it is that is bedeviling them, they would, between 
one sunrise and another, destroy their bedevilers and their bedevilment in the con- 
suming flame of their wrath. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land, in the church and the college, in 
the hives of business and the haunts of society, on the platform and in the printery, 
within the halls of legislation and the homes of justice, down in the mines and up on 
the mountains, from the poorhouse to the palace-gate, everywhere man asks of man: 

"What is it, what can it be, that in our land of peace and plenty and prosperity 
robs us of our honest efforts' fruit?" 

And from no man comes an intelligible answer, but in place of answer there come 
from all the wail of pain, the moan of fear, the howl of reprisal rage: "We know our 
robbers but not their method. Show it to us, and then, O God, and then — !" 

There has never been a stranger spectacle in the affairs of a civilized people than 
the one now up-and-downing and all-hands-rounding that great stage which is winged 
by Canada and Mexico, backgrounded by the Atlantic, and footlighted where the 
Golden Gate opens to the Orient — the spectacle of a nearly frenzied, free-and-equal, 
republic-housed people raging at incredible wrongs incubated in their own broodery, 
fattened on their revered ballot-box traditions, feathered, winged, and cropped in their 
own back yard and sanctified in their holiest temples of justice by their highest Con- 
stitution-ordained high priests: — the spectacle of a people raging at their inability to 
understand the how and the wherefore of their wrongs, cursing those who committed 
them, and railing at their own impotent ignorance. 

This is not an overdrawn picture. 

The American people know that they have been robbed, because the ones who have 
robbed them brazenly flaunt the vast loot in their faces. 

They know that they are being robbed, because, though their prosperity continues, the 
high cost of living continues to mount, while their wage and income remain stationary. 

They do not know how they have been and are being robbed, because their robbers point 
to their "legal" title to the loot and leeringly remind the people that they themselves make 
the "legal:' 

They know that they will continue to be robbed, because of their inability to see how it is 
done, and, therefore, how it can be stopped. 

Is not this a proud condition for a people who boast their individual and collec- 
tive superiority over all the world? Is it not an inspiring spectacle for a Republic 
which claims that the whole world must cut its morning coat, evening waistcoat, and 
pajamas by the Republic's free-and-equal pattern ? I trust my readers will ponder, and 
again ponder, this astounding situation. If they do not, then we shall have had our 
pains for their amusement instead of their emancipation. 

And in their pondering, let them take no comfort in the fool's argument: "How 
can we be expected to understand a problem which puzzles our expert thinkers, our 
scholars, and our statesmen? It is for them, not for us, to find the answer and the 
cure, and they must find both." Fool's argument because the beneficiaries of the 
trick have provided it with its own squid. 

Bear in mind, O ye wise American people, that your statesmen have been play- 
ing leap-frog with these cumulating complexities for well-nigh half a century, that 
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they are to-day enjoying the game, and that they are no nearer the "horse-sense" 
solution of their high-cost-of -living problem than they were three decades ago. 

Could the American people have a better illustration of the helplessness of their 
present condition than this fall's presidential campaign? 

The whole world knows that in a few weeks the American people will choose the 
commander-in-chief for a four years' fight — for, make no mistake, the long roll is 
being sounded — a fight the history of which may prologue the downfall of the great- 
est Republic or the reincarnation of Freedom's Utopia. The world knows that a mighty 
problem confronts the American people — the mightiest since that which screamed 
from the cannon's mouth in '61. Who shall be the commander-in-chief, what the 
battle lines, and what the issue? 

The world knows that the American people have marched to this campaign in solid 
phalanx, that their teeth are set, their eyes ablaze, their bayoneted guns held at charge. 

And then what does the world see? 

Wilson — Taft — Roosevelt! Taft — Roosevelt — Wilson! — the three over- 
topping statesmen of the age, with banners and with war-cries that would make a 
dime museum Zulu chief cock-eyed with envy. The world reads upon their proudly 
borne banners: 

Wilson and Democracy, "For the Outs and Weird Potions." 

Taft and Republicanism, "For the Ins and Tried Lotions." 

Roosevelt and Progressivism, "For Ourselves and our Notions." 

The world hears their war-cries: 

"To wit, to wee, take me." 

" To wee, to wit, I fit." 

" To wit, to wee, to wit, I'm It." 

Nowhere on the banners, nowhere in the war-cries, do the people see or hear a 
correct answer to their frenzied questions: 

"What has robbed us, and how?" 

"What is robbing us, and why?" 

Nowhere in all this din of battle is there an intelligible word as to what "reform" 
will stop present conditions, nowhere an intelligible word as to how long raw-red, 
brutal revolution can be stayed. 

A Saturnian, way-stationing here for a fresh supply of airship oil, would surely 
conclude, from the swirling phrases, "Referendum and Recall," "Tariff," "Trusts," 
"Interstate Commerce," etc., that the American people were — as in '80, '84, '88, '92, 
'96, '00,'04, and '08 — indulging in an interscholastic debate on amateur statecraft, 
instead of facing a great crisis. 

And if our Saturnian visitor should be tempted to read the three great states- 
men's best thoughts on the people's evils, it is safe to say that, upon his return to 
Saturn, that snug little community's leading daily would contain an interview running 
something like this: 

"Our foremost airship citizen, just returned from an extended tour of the United 
States of America, reports that the people of that nation are at the present time lol- 
ling in the state of perfect bliss which rises only on a rock-foundationed prosperity 
cemented with laws ideally administered. He reports that all their affairs, material 
and spiritual, are so perpetually-motioning themselves that the people's only concern 
is with abstract problems which have not the remotest connection with their present 

or future life." ... ... 

However things may look to the Saturnian, is it not strange that we of America, 
who are so deeply interested, do not bestir our wits — in this, our most important 
campaign year — long enough to demand of ourselves "horse-sense" answers to our 
one great question? If we have been continuously robbed for almost half a century — 
robbed, by the few, of billions of our wealth; if this robbery is still continuing; if its 
continuation means slavery or revolution — why, in the name of all that is reason- 
able should we devote our energies, in this short yet most vital political campaign, 
to a lot of thrashed-out and thrashed-in questions that are as old as our evils? Why 
have we given so little thought and study to the big question: 

"What is there to be reformed and how ? " 
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Then, too, why do our tallest statesmen devote their energies in this campaign 
to swatting political flies and economic mosquitoes which, while an annoyance to the 
American people, are not, and cannot be, the real cause of their big evil? Why do 
they not, instead, show us the terrible monster that we know is hiding out yonder 
panting for fresh raidings? Why are they, our wisest men, not arming to go forth to 
hunt this devouring beast to its death? 

There can be but one answer to these questions. For we of America know that 
Wilson, Taft, and Roosevelt are sturdily honest, superbly intentioned, grandly am- 
bitioned, and that they would be only too willing and anxious to answer the question, 
"What is there to be reformed and how ?" if they were equipped to answer. 

Neither Wilson, Taft, nor Roosevelt knows even the name of the big evil that 
must be reformed unless there is to be terrible revolution. If they knew its name, 
they would long since have tracked it to its lair and lanced, shot, or clubbed it to 
death. 

The fact is, there are but few who know what is to be reformed and how to reform it. 

Tut, tut! my impatient and easily irritated Democratic-Republican-Progressive 
readers. I know as well as you the boastfulness of that statement, but I insist upon 
its truthfulness, however your partisanship may urge you to deny it. Let me give 
you who feel that my claim is a reflection on the ability or honesty of your candidate 
just one little short-arm jab: 

The American people have been shooting toward hell at a mile-a-minute gait 
for the past twenty years. Every one who is not System-doped knows it; and yet 
the efforts of all the statesmen in public life to put on the brakes have had as much 
real effect on the people's tobogganing as would the insertion of a butter-ball between 
a million-horse-power fly-wheel and its brake-block. 

I repeat, it is a fact that there are but few who know what the big evil is, much 
less how to destroy it. 

And why is it, you ask, that honest, brave, and ambitious American citizens do 
not know more than they do about the one big evil; that, election in and election 
out, they rave — just rave — over a lot of subsidiary evils that radiate from the 
one fundamental and overtowering evil? 

The answer is simple, and in it lies concealed no intentional reflection nor in- 
tended slur upon an American citizen's intelligence or ability. In fact, it is perhaps 
to an American's credit if he does not know the one big evil. 

No man can possibly know the one big evil, which must be known to be reformed, 
and which must be reformed to prevent revolution, unless he has had hand in its creation 
or its working — 

Because it is a device contrived with most devilish cunning, and 

Because its creators, maturers, and perpetuators have worked overtime spend- 
ing a large part of the vast loot collected by means of this device to throw dust in the 
eyes of all honest men who sought knowledge of its construction and its working. 

Why? 

Because when honest men once actually know either its construction or its work- 
ing, they will inevitably scrap-heap it. 

Let me say unqualifiedly : 

The chance of the ordinary American citizen, who has had no part in the con- 
struction or the operation of the System's device for pillaging the American people, to 
secure a working knowledge of the device is the same as his chance of securing the 
key to hell's fire-alarm box after he has been clamped to the broiler. 

Although the American people do not know what the one great evil is, I do — 
root, trunk, branch, leaves, and fruit. I not only know what the thing is that should 
be reformed, but I know how to reform it — that is what " The Remedy" is for. 

I do not boast when I say this. I know this evil in its every part — its creation, 
its maturing, and its perpetuation. 

I know the System's motive, its conscience, its heart, its soul. 

I also know the people — their conditions, past and present • — and, knowing 
these things, I know the time is ripe for a complete exposition of the big evil and its 
destruction. 




HIS HIGHNESS OF LIVINGCOST 

And as the System leered, the People raised their Imploring Hands and their Clenched Fists, and in 
a wild wail and hoarse howl, which resounded from ocean to ocean and from the frozen fields to the 
torrid gulf, shrieked: "Justice! Where is Justice?" 
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And because I know, I have enlisted for this new war. 

Here is a frank statement of what we purpose to do: " The Remedy " is in two 
sections : 

The first is the destruction of the big evil — and the big evil is a gigantic, "sure-thing" 
gambling device by which the people are annually robbed of between two and three billions 
of dollars. This device is — and must be, to be effective — worked through the Stock 
Exchange. Therefore, the purpose of our work is the closing up of the Stock Exchange — 
its closing so far as gambling is concerned. 

After the gambling end of the Stock Exchange has been destroyed, and in its 
place there is an honest and useful institution entirely devoted to the legitimate busi- 
ness of keeping the capitalists' wealth and the people's savings invested in the billions 
of stocks and bonds which truly represent the legitimate industries of the nation, we 
will bring out our Second Section — an entirely new device through which all of the 
people's industries will be conducted in the future. 

In other words, when the Stock Exchange has been destroyed — destroyed so 
far as its present function of pillaging the people is concerned — the wholesale rob- 
bery of the people will be at an end; but the few, the possessors of gigantic fortunes, 
will still collect, through the instrumentality of stocks and bonds, a legal but an undue 
return on their investments. The Second Section of " The Remedy " will correct this 
by compelling a fair division with the people, who at all times own the "real" money 
of the country — five billions of dollars deposited in savings banks. 

This new device, once it is working, will absolutely destroy all trusts, as trusts are 
now known, and all kindred devices by which the few pillage the many. 

It may take months or years to accomplish the two sections of our task; to birth 
and establish our "Remedy." But however long it may take, we will stay by the 
job until it is completed. The earnest support of the people and their active coopera- 
tion in our work will assure the success of the First Section of our task, and with its 
completion the cost of the people's living must begin to drop rapidly and universally. 

In regard to the First Section, the closing of the Stock Exchange so far as it is a 
gambling institution, this will be our method of procedure: 

We will show the big evil; how it has been worked in the past, and how it is being 
worked now; we will show what laws are necessary to close the Stock Exchange, to close 
it as thoroughly to all gambling as the old Louisiana Lottery was closed. 

A few years ago the Louisiana Lottery was as firmly established an institution 
as the Stock Exchange is to-day. It took the money of all the people, the many, and 
returned some of it to them. Its controllers, the few, retained over one hundred mil- 
lions each year for working the game. The people knew this and knew that the 
whole affair was gambling pure and simple, but they said people must gamble — so 
why not? Yet to-day there is no man so idiotic as to dare suggest its re-establish- 
ment. 

But the Louisiana Lottery compared with the Stock Exchange was as influenza 
to tuberculosis. Ninety-nine per cent of the Stock Exchange business to-day is 
gambling, three fourths of this is loaded-dice gambling; and it takes from the people 
over two billions of dollars each year, and gives them absolutely nothing in return. 

We will point out to the lawmakers and law administrators how laws for the closing 
of the Stock Exchange can be read into the statutes, and show the American people why 
they must be made a part of the criminal laws — and quickly. 

That I may give "The Remedy" its best possible start-off, that is, that I may 
get into my readers' minds a clear plan of my work structure, I will give a scant blue- 
print of it: 

First: I will depend very largely upon the repetition of its fundamentals. I 
don't want my readers to get impatient when they find, time and again, as they will, 
the same thing — the same idea in new phrasing, or some other idea in old phrasing, or 
the same idea in the same phrasing. I, not my readers, am the doctor in this particular 
case. I profess to know my business — my business of diagramming the people's 
evils, which are foundationed in finance, and I intend so to diagram this particular 
evil that when I am through my readers will know what I intend that they shall 
know — the evil and how to destroy it. 
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When they trip over my repetitions, they should say to themselves: "He knows 
his business better than we do, and if he has decided it is necessary to repeat, well 
and good — let him." 

All of my readers may rest assured that I will not repeat from fun or through 
carelessness. This crusade of mine is one of deadly earnestness to me, and I will 
carry it on to the best of my powers. 

When in "Frenzied Finance" I said the same to my readers, they might have 
had license to wonder whether I did know my job. But now, having lived through 
Frenzied Finance, they should know, without taking my word for it, whether I or 
they best know how to tool the shafts — whether I, consciously or unconsciously, 
miser, slouch, or spendthrift my phrases. 

I will say that if my present job was a for-the-fun-of-it or for-the-money-of-it 
story-telling affair, I should perhaps treat it differently. I would chip, clip, and 
polish it to its prettiest. But it is not that sort of mongoose — it is a clearly defined, 
thoroughly understood coon-bagging affair, and as such I intend to tackle it, tribut- 
ing nothing to literary rules, regulations, customs, or traditions, and kowtowing 
neither to pride, vanity, or personal hanker — in other words, from start to finish, 
the job I have undertaken is going to boss me, instead of my bossing the job. 

Second: Having clearly — cameo-clearly — in my vision the evil and its cure, 
I will transfer them to my readers' vision, so transfer them that my readers will, 
before I have ended, be as surely possessed of my vision as I now am. 

This means that each month I will write a story which will show — so vividly 
that even a blind man in a midnight jungle can see — the past, present, and con- 
templated future workings of the big evil. 

These stories will be written, first, to interest, then to educate, and, last, to 
raise all the latent hell in the American people — in the victims and the to-be-victims 
of the big evil and its ruthless creators and workers. 

Let my readers make no mistake about this. My stories will be truthful, and 
I will forge each of the links in my fundamentals-and-conclusions chain in as simple 
and homely phrases as my tongs, sledge-hammer and anvil will permit. But the 
stories will be scarleted, yellowed, and blacked to the limit. They will be directed 
to the undamming of the indignation of millions of the wronged, to the end that the 
victims, direct and indirect, of the Stock Exchange deviltry may in great numbers 
and in their loudest voices howl for a quick and lasting reform. 

We have not selected this method because we itch for muckraking, but solely 
because we know that if the American people are to be saved from a black revolu- 
tion they must first be aroused — aroused to a fierce blind-to-f ear-deaf-to-f avor pas- 
sion; and we know that to arouse them to such a state we must pilot them from their 
present diminishing meal of syndicate-skimmed milk, corporation-kneaded bread, 
and trust-churned nine-ounces-to-the-pound butter, to a raw-meat, cayenne-peppered, 
green-cactus diet. 

We estimate that there have been countless spine-backed brutalities, blood- 
jellied venalities, and cold-chiseled deviltries pulled off by the System during the 
past quarter of a century — and many of them since the finish of "Frenzied Finance" 
— any one of which contains within itself a good story — a story hot enough to red- 
froth the indignation of all crimson-blooded men and salt-tear the sympathy of all 
left-hearted women, even when they are told in that spike-clubbed, buzz-sawed, fife- 
and-drum style with which since the beginning Truth has equipped herself when 
going forth to massacre fraud and oppression. 

My stories will sound their own jinglers from chapter to chapter as I fashion 
them for lodgment between the fundamentals and conclusions which they are 
intended to illustrate. But, as the huckster says, I will here give a few sample pack- 
ages of the material of which they will be constructed: 

The Standard Oil Company was lorgnetted by the people as one of their greatest 
evils. The people " by-heavened " to themselves and to the world their sureness that 
it was one of the main causes of their High Cost Living. The press mocking-birded 
its, "Sure, Mike ! " The pulpit amen'd, " Verily it is." The lecture-platform organet- 
ted its O. K. The statesmen graphophoned," 'Twas we who saw it first." And all 
chorused, "Sic 'im, Tige!" 
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And the people jumped for their seven-league boots, and, guided in their going 
by the press, the pulpit, the lecture platform and the statesmen, they overtook and 
shackled and dungeoned this big malefactor. Then the courts basso-prof undoed: 
"Standard Oil, thou art a chameleon-skinned, hoof -footed, tail-spined, triple-eyed, 
hawk-beaked, rubber-mawed, thirteen-fingered, centipededly-propelled, soul-suck- 
ing and heart-shuckling he-hellite." 

Then the courts ordered that it destroy itself, efface itself from the earth. 

So, still proclaiming itself a law-abiding innocent, it did efface itself. All this 
took fourteen years of most strenuous battling, battling which cost millions and 
millions of money; and these millions were paid by the trusts and by the Govern- 
ment, having first been collected from the people. 

Then a strange thing happened. This black thing of hell, this Standard Oil, reor- 
ganized, and continued its old business of supplying the American people with one 
of their foundation necessities, and lo ! within one year from the time it had effaced 
itself from the earth, its business had increased, its oil price likewise, and its stock 
had actually doubled in value. 

In other words, it took more from the people in the form that the American 
people's victory compelled it to take than it had done before. Or, in still other words, 
the American people by their victory over this trust increased, instead of decreased, 
their cost of living. 

And the American people at the present time being aware of this, not only because 
of the tremendous increase in the worth of the reorganized trust capital stock, but 
because the price of the oil they consume is higher now than it was before they won 
their fight, are staring with sheep-faced incredulity into each other's eyes and men- 
tally asking : ' ' Where were we at before ? Where are we at now ? And how, and why ? " 

And while asking, they are figuring on a problem something like this: 

"If our cost of living increases with each victory, without any corresponding increase 
in our wage and income, how many victories will be necessary to put us over the brink ?" 

Again: The great Tobacco Trust industry, which supplies the American people 
with their tobacco in all its different forms, went hand in hand with the Oil Trust. 
It was attacked by the people, effaced from off the earth by the people, reorganized by 
itself, and after reorganization was worth scores of millions more than before its effacement. 

Again: The Beef Trust, another of the great trusts of the country, the one that 
supplies the people with their meat food, was attacked by the people through crimi- 
nal laws. After a long and strenuous battle that cost millions for offence and defence, 
the trust won. That is, it licked the people, and thereupon, like the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Trusts, jumped in value. And the price of its product also jumped — thereby 
increasing the cost of the people's living, without a corresponding increase in wage 
or income. 

Having its habitat in the West and conducting its affairs with less regard to the 
good form and conventionalities observed in such affairs than the trusts that have 
their homes in the East — the Beef Trust celebrated its victory over the people in a 
more brazen and insolent manner than the oil and tobacco members of the trust 
tribe: it jumped the price of the people's beef, on the very day when its victory over the 
people was announced, four cents per pound. 

Again: The Sugar Trust, one of the great trusts of the country, supplying the 
people with a foundation necessity, was attacked by the people civilly and crimi- 
nally and was convicted of crimes that would put to shame a properly educated profes- 
sional pickpocket, blackjacker, or second-story worker. It was convicted of so many 
different crimes in so many different ways that the people were dazed at the crimes 
and at the ease with which they had proved them. The result of the civil and criminal 
convictions of the Sugar Trust was the same as in the case of the civilly convicted 
Oil and Tobacco Trusts, and the criminally acquitted Beef Trust: the worth of the 
property increased. 

Or, in other words, all these trusts were privileged to charge the people more f cr 
their necessities than they had charged before conviction. 

After contemplating this curious condition of affairs — that civil conviction, 
criminal acquittal, and civil and criminal conviction combined, all produced the 
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same effect: an increase in the people's cost of living and an increase in the income 
of the trusts that were civilly convicted, or criminally acquitted, or civilly and crimi- 
nally convicted — the American people stared into each other's eyes with a "Where 
were we at, where are we at, where are we going to be at?" expression. 

Another: There was a panic in 1907. At its height, after a few score heart-and- 
soul-and-conscience two-eyed citizens had suicided and convict-ed, and thousands of 
honest business men had bankrupted and departed for the poorhouse, and the busi- 
ness communities of every center and corner in the country were town-meetinging 
for the erection of cyclone cellars and graveyard extensions, the mightiest of all Dollar 
Kings stayed the panic's destruction by tossing into the Wall Street vortex a score or 
two millions of real money. 

'Twas a noble deed, a brave deed, and a generous one, for it certainly takes noble- 
ness, bravery, and generosity to jeopardize one's hard-thrifted millions in such a 
panic; and the world lifted its bonnet on the end of its huzzas. "Long live the noble 
act — long live the kingly actor!" 

After the turbulent financial waves had subsided, and the soughing sewers had 
gutturaled the names, to the last one, of those who had been sucked down to oblivion, 
and when peace and calmness returned and the people had time to reflect — then from 
all over the land came contributions of laurel, sweetly fragrant laurel, to make a wreath 
which, in due time, was placed upon this hero's dollar-royal brow. History says: 
"He wore his honors and his people's halo with a graveness fitting unto his generosity 
and a generosity fitting unto his graveness." 

Republics are brutally ungrateful critters : — this kingly coin monarch had 
hardly set foot within his fourth year when a brute Congress, at a cruelly crude inves- 
tigation, compelled the admission that the millions so nobly, bravely, and generously 
hazarded to stay the panic were in fact Government coin — that coin which a free 
and equal people contribute in pennies and dollars for the legitimate conduct of their 
Government — and that it had been entrusted to the haloed Dollar King secretly and 
without charge, that he might save the people at six per cent per save. 

Again: A great Labor strike, involving millions, was at its height. The Labor 
general was a down-trod Napoleon. His worldly goods, at the beginning of the con- 
test, consisted of a God-and-humanity oratorical tongue, an alarm-clock conscience, 
and a teasing-to-be-filled gripsack. Capital had every outward appearance of being 
groggy — Capital, in its Labor contests, during the first few rounds always has the 
outward appearance of being groggy; then Capital delivered its solar-plexus, and 
the down-trod Napoleon had dislocation of the shoulder from lugging a full-of-thou- 
sand-dollar-bills gripsack. 

Again: Five million American families, twenty-five million of the one hundred 
million American people, have five billions' worth of the accumulated results of their 
mental and bodily efforts in savings banks. The interest received by these every- 
day people from this vast and most sacred accumulation of American wealth is a 
very important part of their total income. 

This capital of the many, after it gets into savings banks, is employed by the 
national banks and trust companies — very important cogs in the System's pillaging 
machinery — in the same way as the billions belonging to the few, the ten thou- 
sand who have accumulated and are possessed of their one hundred billions of the 
nation's one hundred and thirty-one billions of total wealth. That is, it is loaned, 
or supposed to be loaned, back to the people, and by them employed in the conduct 
of their affairs. As a matter of fact, the larger part of the savings of the people deposited 
in savings banks is indirectly — by a roundabout process — borrowed by the System at 
four and a quarter to four and three-quarters per cent and by them used to earn for the 
few thirty-eight per cent. 

Forty years ago the many who owned the deposits in savings banks received 
from such savings four per cent yearly; that is, if the amount then had been what 
it is to-day — five billions of dollars — they would have received two hundred mil- 
lions yearly. Yet forty years ago what they received had a purchasing power more than 
double what it has to-day. 
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In other words, forty years ago the people could have purchased those necessi- 
ties of life which to-day cost them four hundred millions, with two hundred millions; 
or, to put it in still another way, the purchasing power of the people's income has in 
forty years been more than cut in half because of High Cost Living. 

Forty years ago the income of the few's capital in national banks and trust com- 
panies returned them 6 per cent annually. To-day it returns them 38 per cent, 
or six and a third times what it did forty years ago. But this six and a third 
times, owing to High Cost Living, has been cut in half measured by its purchasing 
power, or to three and a sixth times as much as forty years ago. This means that 
the incomes of the many and of the few, which were 100 per cent and 150 per cent 
respectively forty years ago, are to-day 50 per cent and 475 per cent respectively. 

Incredible! you say. Yet it is fact — statistical, every-day fact! I could even 
heighten the top places in these figures. 

For instance, one of the greatest-in-the-country System banks, the First National 
of New York, with deposits of one hundred and fifteen millions of the people's moneys, 
has returned in a single year to its System owners, from its profits, 1900 per cent — 
1900 per cent as against 4 V er cen >t returned to the people from their savings employed 
in the same line of business I 

No twenty-four-sheet poster is needed to show the human-interest meat and lime- 
light possibilities of the stories which spout from such story-material geysers. Yet 
none of the three great statesmen who are presidential candidates has discovered 
enough in any of this worth-while material to make the discovery his campaign battle- 
cry, although each one finds much of vital interest to a people who are being driven 
to the poorhouse, the slave-pen, and the grave by High Cost Living, in the statesman 
dilettante's favorite, "Referendum and Recall," in the politician's marionette word- 
fake, "Tariff," and in the score and one now-you-see-it-and-now-you-don't other 
whistled, sung, and danced favorites of the hustings. 

I pick at random these samples of every-day and holiday and Sunday System 
life only for the purpose of showing my readers the sort of building material — bricks, 
plaster, and gallows-beams — that I will use in the erection of the structure with which 
I mean to bridge that Stock Exchange-gambling-hell-high-cost-living chasm which 
must be bridged that the victims of the System may haul their battering-rams and 
catapulting apparatus to the field of real activities — the field where, when the 
fight is finished, will be found the System's mangled carcass or the Republic's poison- 
shafted corpse: the field of aroused public opinion. 

A lifetime's activity and intimate acquaintance with the human animal — do- 
mesticated and wild, big, little, and in-between, lily-white, ebon-black, red, yellow, 
and grass-green — has shown me that if one hopes to get one's audience safely from 
a burning theater to join in a real scalp-gathering vigilante-fest, one must have for 
both jobs — in addition to the standard corn-shucking, penny -tallying, steak-potato- 
and-pumpkin-pie outfit — a self -playing fiddle, an illuminated husking-bee dance- 
order, and an automatic, liquidless, corpse-embalming apparatus of the sort that can 
be thrown into gear to meet instantly that tired feeling which, sooner or later, comes 
to the American people when they find themselves gathered for any particular pur- 
pose — comes without reason or warning, and stays overtime — and which may 
overturn the most carefully planned, truth-foundationed, fact-cellared, bomb-proofed 
structure man ever made. 

I have not, after the pleasant joint-cracking, spine-stretching, eye-searing, heart- 
sickening, soul-crucifying experience of "Frenzied Finance," taken up my "Remedy" 
task for the purpose of pleasure or gain, but solely because I am compelled to — 
compelled by the groans from the valley, the moans from the hilltops, and their tear- 
and-blood echoings as they frenziedly carrom from the noisome places of the cities 
to the violet-and-buttercup-bedded villages where peace, plenty, and contentment 
hived before the legions of Easy-Moneydom hobnailed themselves for tribute-raiding. 

Had I my choice between my present occupation of teaching my gentle-faced 
Jerseys to rebel against automatic milkers, my bees to rise in protest against machine- 
made combs, and my flowers against man's hand-placed pollen — and the privilege 
of entering again that field where one's mornings are spent in disinfecting yesterday's 
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battles, one's noons in armoring oneself for afternoon strolls, one's evenings in for- 
giveness prayers to one's dear ones for asafoetida-ing their home life, and one's nights 
in shoeing and saddling nightmares for the next day's tiltings — I repeat, had I my 
choice, I would answer as did the hermit who was told that he could exchange his 
pine-needle-couched hut for a crown-canopied throne: 

"Rather would I navigate the Styx in a lead canoe, cushioned with broken glass, 
commissaried with papier-mache chickens and thermos-bottled red-hot oil, than accept 
thy honor-encased job." 

I say these things now, in my Foreword, that I may not be tempted to ungear my 
gait when, in the height of battle, Time locksteps Opportunity, and my critics bugle 
me to bare the sword of my resentment and give battle to their false charges of per- 
sonal gain. The task I have undertaken is a sacred one, and I want you to know that 
I know it. 

Now, my readers, may I, before I strip for the fight I have undertaken, have just 
a heart-to-heart word with you? We may not find another opportunity, for no man 
can with sureness itinerary his route once the bell rings and the mighty engine of Fate 
plunges into the great Out-there. God alone knows where his human wisp will drive 
it, whether to His laid-out destination, or to one of the many disused sidings that 
end in nowhere. 

"Everybody's Magazine," when it enlisted in my "Frenzied Finance" crusade, 
was filled with that enthusiastic militant ardor which is born of youth and fearless 
enthusiasm. Perhaps that was why it leaped with me to the firing-line. 

To-day "Everybody's Magazine" is an old, scar-seamed warrior, broad of 
shoulder, deep of chest, and with the punching arm of a Hercules. To-day its calm, 
deliberate decision to back the war and shape the siege carries ton-ton impetus. Its 
long list of successfully fought people's battles, humanity's battles, is thoroughly 
known to the American people. "Everybody's" has become a great of-the-weak- 
and-oppressed-humanity champion. 

But this fight cannot be won without your help, without your active working 
support and co-operation. You must do your share. 

How can you do it? 

In a thousand, and another thousand, ways. 

Let each of you, from this, the first gun's peal, make the fight your personal 
one, as if your very life, your very salvation, depended upon its winning. Do every- 
thing within your power to support us in this fight, for you can easily see that all our 
work will go for naught unless the story, the revelation of deviltries, the proof of hell- 
mean crimes, is placed in the hands of millions upon millions of Americans. 

Above all things, don't allow my old "Frenzied Finance" enemies to polish for 
parade that ancient argument of theirs, the one which they wore thin in their attempts 
to discredit our "Frenzied Finance" work, — the argument that my work is being 
actuated by any financial interest in "Everybody's." 

In the present fight, as in the "Frenzied Finance" fight, I must necessarily at 
the finish, as well as at every turn along the road, be poorer financially than at the 
start. As it is necessary that I should cover every point of the coming fight in this, 
my Foreword, I will say, flatfootedly and unqualifiedly, that I have not to-day, nor 
have I ever had, directly or indirectly, or in any way, any financial interest in "Every- 
body's"; nor will I receive, directly or indirectly, or in any way, for my work or any 
part of it, anything of moneyed worth from " Everybody's " or from any one. 

I say to you, the readers of "Frenzied Finance," and to the readers of this, my 
new work, that I know "Everybody's" in this work, as in its "Frenzied Finance" 
work, is actuated first of all by its desire to assist oppressed humanity, and that its 
business motive was from the beginning, and is all through its work, a matter of 
secondary consideration. 

So far as my motives go, my old readers know them, and my new ones will have 
ample opportunity, as my work progresses, to know them. Sufficient for me to say 
here that I do my new work as I did my old work, and pay my way as I paid my way 
in "Frenzied Finance," because I want to, asking favor of none, and allowing none 
to take me to task for my omissions or my commissions. 
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I should not close my Foreword without saying to my readers what I said to 
"Everybody's Magazine," before asking them to join with me in that remarkable 
pledge which now binds us to our work and our work to our readers and to the Ameri- 
can people: 

"Notwithstanding we were compelled to hazard our lives, our fortunes, and our 
reputations in undertaking ' Frenzied Finance ' ; notwithstanding the American people 
mistook our work for a free-finance, sightseeing, holiday jaunt; notwithstanding I 
enforced my ultimatum — Fight or Flop — the one I announced to 'Everybody's' 
readers at the critical point in our fight; and notwithstanding a score and one other 
equally good reasons for dodging another battle of the 'Frenzied Finance' type, 
nevertheless, we should be craven if we refused the call to enlist. The times are ripe, 
the skies clear, the wind fair, the ammunition dry — all conditions right to take up 
the march just where we grounded arms. 

"Life at best is short, its worth-while-snatching opportunities are scarce, and the 
millions of oppressed humanity still cry for help. Therefore, let us to the wars; but 
first let us count the possible cost: 

"If we fail, you — 'Everybody's' — and I will pay the price — you in prestige, 
perhaps bank-account, I the same except perhaps not so heavily dollar-and-cent- 
wise: — certainly as heavily reputation-wise, because it will be plain from the publi- 
cation of our first chapter that you bank your pledge on mine. 

"Bear in mind, though your position was weaker in 'Frenzied Finance' than 
now, it was also stronger. Then you were a new institution, with the world before 
you and no bulky wealth behind you. Humans fight more pluckily in those condi- 
tions than in the ones with which we shall have to deal. In the coming war your big, 
rich, and successful structure will be a mark for the enemies' guns — an invitation to 
attack. Make no mistake: Before the System allows our logic to shatter their base 
of supplies — close their gambling-hell, the Stock Exchange — they will train every 
available big gun upon us — upon our business, our friends, our very homes. 

"I could dwell at long length upon the many and different methods by which 
they will try to silence your gatlings and howitzers; but you know their ways as well 
as I do. 

"I need not recall that day when they suavely proffered you their help 
in editing 'Frenzied Finance' to guard against the libel suits I was sure to bring 
upon you. 

"I need not recall that other day when two of the System's sleek lawyers read to 
your astounded ear a blackmailing letter which they told you I had written, and 
exhibited my signature to the base proposition. I need not recall our wrath when 
you discovered that they had forged the blackmailing lines into space originally filled 
by lines of an exactly opposite character. 

"I need not recall how, failing to wheedle, trick, coerce, or frighten you, they 
tapped my wires, burglarized my offices, bribed my associates, corrupted my house 
servants, and presented me with more than a score of their devilish contrivances, any 
one of which, if improperly handled, would have blown me and my workshop, by a 
score of different routes, to that far, far-off place of unequivocal temperature. 

"Before finally deciding to jeopardize you in another war, I ask you to let your 
memory stroll again these shadow places of our former work, that I may feel all 
through the coming battle that in soliciting your partnership I at least did so on the 
square; that, in those dark nights and cloudy days which I feel sure our work will 
bring forth, those nights and days when we shall need all the faith and the pluck that 
can possibly be within us, my conscience may not be tempted to battledore and shuttle- 
cock my heart between your lost peace and my hope deferred. 

"Your readers and the risk-less public may think me over-finicky, but you surely 
will not make light of my caution, for you know, as I do, how important it may be 
when, at some critical stage of the battle, victory and defeat balance on a dream- 
thread. 

"This I have just written is all along failure lines. But if we succeed — and I will 
say I have a stake-my-all conviction we shall — these indigo-wrapped apprehensions 
will have been but spendthrifted words. 
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"I feel that it is but fair to say to your readers, however, and through them to 
the great public, that while they have much at stake on our battle and apparently 
little to lose, they have perhaps as much to lose collectively in the event of our suc- 
cess as we have in the event of failure. 

"If we fail, they will lose nothing, for they will have had front seats at what 
must be an interesting and educational show — and without extra charge. But if 
we succeed — just let me in a dwell-of-a-minute outline what may be to them a stern 
reality : 

"When the powers that be in American finance — crooked American finance; 
the powers that be in American business — crooked American business; the powers 
that be in American politics — crooked American politics, see clearly the handwrit- 
ing on the wall — see clearly that it will spell to them : ' The Stock Exchange, the 
gambling Stock Exchange, your one and your only base of supplies, must close, is 
going to close ' — they may attempt to ring-nose the American people and lead them 
destruction ward, as they did in the 1907 System-made panic. 

"They may even attempt more lurid diabolisms; but if the American people 
fight as they know how to fight, the victory will be certain and the losses slight, 
because they are shared widely — and slighter still, when compared with the immense 
gains that must follow victory." 

I have endeavored in this Foreword to signboard my readers to my coming work. 
I do not guarantee the smoothness of the road, nor its shortness. I know it will run 
through many a jungle, up many a hill, down many a ravine. And I know, too, 
that it must follow dangerously near the brink of yawning precipices and roaring 
cataracts. Had I my choice, not a yard of it but would be velvet-grassed and 
tufted with daisies, violets, and cowslips. And, if I could, I would fence it with 
hollyhock and honeysuckle and sweet-scented clematis, and alternate its every span 
with oak-leaved shade and flecking sunbeams. 

I did not make the road. My readers, like myself, must take it as they find it, 
thanking God when it rests their feet and fills their eye, and cursing those who make 
its traveling dangerous. 

I will guarantee my readers that the road's end will more than repay them for 
all the hardships by the way. And, after all, is not that the guarantee my readers 
want? 

Their liberty, their happiness, their very lives are in danger; the liberties, the 
happiness, and the lives of millions of the helpless — of those who can do nothing to 
save themselves — are in danger. What matters it then to the brave, the strong, the 
true, how long and crooked and dangerous the road if, after it is traveled, they can 
say to those who are now helpless : 

"You are helpless no more." 



GUTTING THE GOBBLECRAW 

Once upon a time in Ancient Land there was a Community where the Cost of Living 
dovetailed the Ability of the Community to Pay. There Everything was Peace and Plenty. 
There Every One was Happy and Hopeful. And it came to pass that a Self-Chosen Few of 
the Community crossed a Giant Vulture with an Enormous Centipede, and there was birthed 
a Mastodonic Gobblecraw. And as time passed this Gobblecraw grew and grew, until its 
Shadow Darkened the Community's Playground, Blackened its Church Spire, Yellowed its 
Legislative Halls and Gangrened its Courts of Justice. 

When this Mastodonic Gobblecraw arrived at Maturity, the Community's Cost of 
Living was so High-Pedestaled that the Daily Wage of the People, save that of the Self- 
Chosen Few, Owners of the Mastodonic Gobblecraw, sufficed only for One-Half Day's 
Expenses. And the People waxed Sullen, and their Wise Men cried: "Death to the Horse, 
the Cow, the Dog, the Cat, Kitten and Goat, for they require so much of the Community's 
Store that the Price of the Balance rises and rises until it is beyond the People's Ability to get 
One Day's Sustenance for One Day's Efforts." And the Community wrangled the Pros 
and Cons of the Policy of Exporting the Horse, Killing the Cow, Vivisecting the Dog, Skin- 
ning the Cat and the Kitten and Crucifying the Goat. And it came to pass that when the 
Pro-and-Connings were pitched unto a Frenzy, an Agile-Minded Gazabo pointed the Commu- 
nity's Vision to the Bursting-with-Good-Thmgs Barn wherein the Mastodonic Gobblecraw 
abode, whereupon the now Frenzied Community appointed a Committee to invent Practi- 
cal-Mastodonic-Gobblecraw Wing Clippers and Claw Extractors. The Committee Organized, 
Proclaimed and Held-Forth at Community Hall until Community Hall became the Rendez- 
vous of the Community's Sun-Gilding and Moon-Burnishing Dreamers. And as the Com- 
mittee were about to recommend to the Much-Harassed Community the Experiment of 
Pink-Teaing and Chocolate-Carameling the Gobblecraw into a State of Voluntary Give- 
Back-and-Take-No-More-ness, a Grizzled Professional Gobblecraw Hunter offered the 
following Resolution: 

"Be it Resolved, That this Committee cease its Flapdoodling and Proceed forthwith 
to Shoot Holes into our Enemy, the Mastodonic Gobblecraw, until his Carcass shall Resem- 
ble a Peekaboo Waist, and 

"Be it further Resolved, That his Teeth and Wings and Claws be Distributed amongst 
the Children of the Community as Mementoes of a Thing-that-Was-but-Never-Can-Be- 
Again." 

And To-day Travelers through Ancient Land can read the Following Inscription upon 
the Giant Shaft which Marks the Spot where the Mastodonic Gobblecraw Fell when his 
Carcass was Bullet-Riddled to a Peekaboo Waist Holeness: 

"Here Lies the Creature of the Self-Chosen Few. It Came like a Toadstool, Stayed 
like a Beggar a-Horseback, and Went like the Celluloid Shroud of a Hell-Bent Corpse." 

And Returning Travelers tell that in the Humble Cottages of this Ancient Community, 
Hearths are still dusted with Gobblecraw Wings; that their "God Bless Our Homes" are 
framed in Gobblecraw's Teeth, and that at May Day Fests and Fourth of July Clambakes 
the Favorite Toothpick is still that which is Fashioned from Gobblecraw Claws. 



VI 
THE REMEDY — THE ABCOF HIGH COST LIVING 

Editor's Note. — With convincing clearness, Mr. Lawson in this instalment solves the riddle of 
High Cost Living. He connects it directly with a trick worked by the System through the Stock Exchange. 
You have been pilfered as well as puzzled by High Cost Living. Mr. Lawson shows you how the thieves 
work. 

And his exposition is so simple, so crystal clear, that all will comprehend it — even those whose 
work since school-days has not compelled them to do close reasoning. 

He solves that other riddle — how the fruits of unexampled national prosperity fall into the laps of 
the few, while the many are robbed of their proportionate share. He connects the robbery directly with 
another trick worked by the System through the Stock Exchange. He will show you how to stop the thieves. 

It is our belief that Mr. Lawson is making in this instalment the greatest constructive contribution 
to the needs of the hour, as he admittedly made in "Frenzied Finance" the greatest contribution to the 
destructive work which was the crying need of that hour. 

"The Remedy" aims to secure to every man his share in the national prosperity in proportion to 
his contribution to that prosperity. That is constructive work of the highest order. And it can be accom- 
plished without any upheaval. Without hurting any legitimate interest. Without destroying the necessary 
features of the Stock Exchange, and without establishing a "Government by Bureaus" at Washington. 

While Mr. Lawson' s usual style is full of color and heat and pictures and emotions and passions 
and explosions, in this instalment he writes in simple, homely phrase, with no imaginative flights, without 
passion, without heat, almost without color. He uses this homely style to get his message straight home to 
the mind of every reader without any distractions of pretty phrasing or word-painting. He has selected 
every word, chiseled every clause, fitted every paragraph with foot-rule accuracy, as becomes word-work in 
fundamentals. 

The result is a masterpiece of constructive thinking, of statesmanship, and a master contribution to 
the Common Good. 

HIGH COST Living vitally affects a people. The class least affected, the 
rich, is the smallest in number. The middle class, while very numerous, is 
not so large as the class most vitally affected, the poor. 

Any word-work having for its end the education of a people to the cause 
of High Cost Living must necessarily be couched in language which the least educated, 
political-economy-wise, can understand easily. 

This means that the language employed must be simple, the phrase pictures 
noonday clear, and the whole unadornedly two-and-two-f oury ; that everything but 
the truth must be sacrificed to making the reader see, lifelike see, High Cost Living 
and its shudderful specter, impossible-to-meet-high-cost-living, their cause and their 
remedy. 

Then again, the pick-and-shovel language which can open up a now-we-under- 
stand-it vision to the economically unawakened can also pilot the logic-sharp and 
statecraft-know-it-all to even-by-them-undreamed-of plunder siphons and pillage 
conduit cut-offs — though perhaps not as interestingly, as pleasingly, as if their 
word-way were hung with the phrase technicalities to which they are accustomed. 

I trust that none of my expert political-economy readers will complain on this 
score, for the least that a top-runged economist can contribute to this great cause is 
his phrase luxuries. Anyway, in this chapter I am going to use the language which 
my e very-day readers can understand most easily. Now to the fundamentals: 

There are four forms of labor — body, mind, machinery, and capital. 

Body labor is that labor in which the body, or any part of it, is employed. 

Mind labor is that labor in which the mind is employed. (There are forms of 
labor which combine body and mind, but for practical purposes, valuation exchange 
purposes, they can be separated easily in their combined results.) 

Machinery labor is the exact equivalent of body and mind labor, because machin- 
ery is the accumulated results of body and mind labor. The results of machinery 
labor can be apportioned easily to the respective body and mind parts which enter 
into its creation or possession. (In machinery labor I include animals, steamships, 
railroads, etc.) 

Capital labor is the accumulated result of body, mind, or machinery labor, or all 
three, i. e., capital. 
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The true value of labor — body, mind, machinery, or capital — is the worth of its 
result to humanity. 

Nothing of value to humans can come to them from the earth, the sea, or the sky, 
without the employment of body, mind, machinery, or capital labor. 

The sea may hold its pearls, the earth its gold, the sky its electricity, the fish may 
be plentiful, the fields full of flocks, the trees hanging with fruit, and the air a store- 
house of earth's needed nitrates, but none is of value to humans until humans labor 
in its gathering. In other words, God has stored for the humans of earth all their 
necessities, but they lie dormant until human labor or its results are applied. 

In all my calculations I am going to discuss values in terms of human labor, which 
means human labor or its accumulated results. I do this because human labor is the 
best and truest measure of all material values; the value of every material worth to 
humans can be measured in human labor or human labor's results. 

If we would know the true value of a bushel of potatoes in beef, shoes, or pearls, 
we have but to find the amount of direct and indirect labor which enters into the 
production of the potatoes, and then ascertain the quantity of beef, shoes, or pearls 
this labor, measured by the same standard, should produce. 

In figuring the result of the labor which enters into the production of the potatoes, 
beef, shoes, or pearls, we must take into consideration all forms of human labor — 
the capital labor accumulated in the land; the machinery labor entering into the 
tilling of the soil; the transportation of the shoes, the herding of the cattle, or the 
perilous diving for the pearls; the mind labor employed in the bookkeeping, executive, 
and advertising departments; and the body labor of every kind which in any way 
enters into the production of the potatoes, beef, shoes, or pearls from the time they 
are in the land, on the hoof, or in the sea, until they reach the consumer. 

We could follow the labor which enters into the price of these or any other produc- 
tions of humans into the thousand-and-one side channels of industry it may traverse 
on its road to the other articles of human use of which it becomes part. But it suffices 
for the purpose of this work to show broadly that the exchange value of the pota- 
toes, beef, shoes, or pearls is the value of the labor (body, mind, machinery, and capi- 
tal labor) which enters into the production of each, measured by the same standard. 

An illustration: Imagine a country with one huge "market." The producers 
of the country, the people, deposit in the "market" all they produce, and the 
"market's" automatic pricer tags on each its exchange value — exchange-into-other- 
productions value. In making this price the automatic pricer takes into considera- 
tion only the amount and the grade of labor (body, mind, machinery, and capital 
labor) and the incidentals (Government taxes) which enter into production. 

The "market's" business would be very simple if the automatic pricer contained 
no possibility of cheating by the "market" fetchers or takers, the producers or the 
consumers. 

If the people of the whole country produced only as much as they consumed, 
then when all the people had brought their productions and later exchanged them for 
their necessities, the "market" would be empty, and all the citizens of the country 
would be happy in the knowledge that each had his proportionate share. 

Some would bring more than others because they had worked harder or more 
intelligently, because they had invented, or had been more fortunate in finding 
Nature's treasures; and they would take more away. 

But in a country's producing and consuming business it would be impossible for 
this wholesale exchange to be made in the things themselves, and the "market's" 
automatic pricer would be driven to use a token of value — money — dollars. The 
number of these dollars at the beginning would be the total of the price of all the 
things brought to the " market." * 

Bear in mind that the price would be made automatically, and in the making 
nothing would be taken into consideration but the amount of body, mind, machinery, 
and capital labor, and the community's charges — taxes — which entered into the 

* That there may be no confusion, I will say that when I use the term " brought to the market," I do not mean it 
literally. For instance, in addition to all the things actually produced there would be land, and for its original value 
money would be issued as if it were so much product. 
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production of each of the different things. Real estate value produced during the 
year would be as much a product of the people as corn or machinery, and would be 
treated just the same as any of the more perishable products, and its value would be 
fixed in terms of human labor. 

As the automatic pricer would be able on January first to foresee all changes 
which would for any reason take place during the year, it would make perfect allow- 
ance for them — the total of its prices would be the sum of all the productions deposited 
and taken out during the year. 

At the beginning the tokens of value — money — would be placed in the auto- 
matic pricer's hopper and would belong to the "market" — would belong to all the 
people, the people who established and owned the "market" — and none of this 
money would be of value until issued "out," and could be issued "out" only for the 
things deposited, and only then at a fair price, the automatic pricer's price. 

As the people deposited their productions, they would take from the hopper the 
number of dollars the automatic pricer tagged upon the different things deposited. 

If nothing was taken out until all the year's productions had been put in, the 
"market" would have all of the productions of the country, and the people all of 
the money. 

Then the people would return the money to the hopper and, in exchange, take 
out their necessities. 

(The economist-sharp divides the consumption of a people into necessities and 
luxuries. I will speak all through my work of all the things that people consume as 
their necessities, for no rule can separate necessities from luxuries. At one stage of 
the American people's existence a gun and a tent were necessities, and a sewing- 
machine was a luxury. The sewing-machine then became a necessity and the gun 
and tent a luxury. To-day, moving-picture shows, phonographs, and automobiles 
are necessities — must be, for the American people sacrifice their coal, flour, and 
clothing, their bodies' comforts, their minds' peace, and mortgage their future, for 
these possessions.) 

The man who brought a hundred bushels of corn to the "market," and found 
the automatic pricer's price seventy-five cents per bushel, would take from the hopper 
seventy -five dollars, which later he would return for three hundred pounds of beef 
marked twenty-five cents per pound. Thus the producer of corn and the producer 
of beef would know, in making the exchange, that the same value of labor — body, 
mind, machinery, and capital labor — which would produce a hundred bushels of 
corn would produce three hundred pounds of beef. The amounts and qualities of 
the several kinds of labor might vary, but the total value of all the kinds employed 
would be the same. 

After all the exchanges had been made, all things produced in the country would 
have been in the "market" and out of the "market," and all the money of the people 
would have been in the hopper, out of the hopper, and back again into the hopper, 
for the next year's trading. 

As the country grew, the "market" would contain at all times a large amount 
of the things produced by the people, and the people would have at all times a large 
part of the total issued money in their possession. Being able at any time to 
"market" their productions for money, they would deposit productions and take 
out money only as they required it. 

As the country continued to grow, they would cease depositing in the "market," 
taking out money, and returning money in exchange for their necessities, and instead 
consumers would pay their money directly to producers for the necessities, and pro- 
ducers would return the money to consumers for their labor on new productions. 
A would buy of B the corn produced by B, paying him in money. 
B would buy of C the shoes produced by C, paying C with the money received 
from A. 

And C would buy of A the beef produced by A, paying him with the money he, 
C, had received from B, who in turn had received it from A. 

But all the time the automatic pricer would keep accurate count of each of the 
things produced in the country, and all the different grades of labor employed, and 
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all the different kinds of machinery at work, and all the uses to which capital was 
put, to the end that, notwithstanding the many wheels within wheels, it might arrive 
at the correct, the just price on all things produced and consumed in the country. 

And the job of this automatic pricer, notwithstanding the multiplicity of wheels 
within wheels, would not be so confusing. For bear in mind that the automatic pricer 
would be governed entirely in its price-making by the worth to the community of the 
labor which entered into the production of each thing, and that it would make in its 
price-making the correct, the just allowance in labor value for every act of the human 
or his accumulated labor's results which in any way had part in the production of 
anything brought to the market. 

This is how it would work out to the correct, the just price: 

(a) When the record of the yearly productions of the country showed that the people 
had not produced as much as they had consumed, that is, that they were eating into 
their accumulated surplus of other years — thereby showing either that they had 
raised their standard of living without warrant, or that their production had fallen 
off while their consumption, their standard of living, was the same as the year before 
— then the automatic pricer would raise the price all round, so that when the people 
bought they would receive less for their dollars than they had received the year 
before. 

And the people, by receiving less for their dollars, would know either that they 
were producing less than they had produced the year before, or that they were con- 
suming more without having produced more — either that their standard of living 
had risen without a corresponding increase in production, or that while their stand- 
ard of living was the same, their production had fallen off. 

The people would require no other information about the condition of the coun- 
try's prosperity than the cost of their living — in other words, seeing that the price 
of their necessities was on the increase, they would know that the country was run- 
ning behind, that times were poor, or that they soon would be. 

(6) When the records of the year showed an increase in production over consump- 
tion, the prices would be dropped all round, and the people, receiving more for their 
dollars than the year before, would know either that they had produced more with- 
out expending additional body, mind, machinery, or capital labor in the whole 
production, or that they had been less extravagant in their standard of living. In 
other words, the people would know by the drop in the price of the things which en- 
tered into their living that prosperity was on the increase. 

(c) Or the automatic pricer could do this: When the year's record showed that the 
total production had increased materially, with the standard of living and the consump- 
tion the same, the automatic pricer might cause the Government to issue additional 
money. And this additional money would be deposited in the automatic pricer's 
hopper to be exchanged for the increased production. 

(d) At each year's price-making, when the records showed that certain industries, 
for any reason — fire, famine, failure of crops, or increased production — were chang- 
ing their relation to the production of other things, the automatic pricer would alter the 
price all round or in part to take care of the more or less of the body, mind, machin- 
ery, or capital labor which entered into the production of the different things. 

When the records showed that, because of increased production over consump- 
tion, the people were keeping on hand in their own storehouses vast amounts of their 
productions, instead of putting them in the "market" or directly exchanging them 
with the consumers; or were using these accumulated productions as a basis of credit; 
or were using their money, accumulated in their own hands or in the hands of others 
to whom it had been loaned, to produce more things or to accumulate the things 
already produced — then the automatic pricer would cause to be issued statements 
to the effect that, while the people supposed the total amount of all their "money" 
was that which had been issued "out" by the "market," the total amount was, in 
fact, more, because of the system of credits, credits based upon money, credits 
based upon things produced, and credits based upon other credits. 

(Again, that there may be no confusion, when I speak of an increased produc- 
tion over consumption it does not necessarily follow that all of the increased produc- 
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tion consists of tangible things newly created ; for a part of the increased production 
may be created in the sense that things already created have, because of conditions, 
increased in their labor value.) 

When the business of the country grew to vast proportions, and the wheels within 
wheels grew to a most confusing number, and the people's productions in the "mar- 
ket" and in their own storehouses and in transit were vast, and the people were buy- 
ing a part of what they consumed from the producers of other countries, and were 
selling a part of what they produced to the consumers of other countries — even then 
the automatic pricer would continue to make prices as correctly and as easily as at 
first. 

The foregoing illustration is to show that — 

When the country's production only equals the people's consumption and there 
is neither surplus nor deficit, prices must remain stationary — there must be station- 
ary-cost living. 

When the country is producing less than its people consume, the deficit must 
cause higher prices — there must be high cost living. 

When a free-and-equal-peopled country is producing more than its people con- 
sume, their necessities must drop in price — there must be low cost living. 

Conversely, it shows that — 

When prices remain stationary, the people know that production and consump- 
tion are equal, that there is no deficit or surplus, that the country's prosperity or 
lack of it remains stationary. 

When prices increase, the people know that production is less than consump- 
tion, that there is a deficit, that the country is not prosperous. 

When prices decrease, the people know that production is greater than consump- 
tion, that there is a surplus, that the country is prosperous. 

When the records show that production is greater than consumption and that there 
is a surplus, and at the same time prices increase instead of decrease, it is proof positive 
that there is cheating in the price-making of the people's productions. And — 

The only place where cheating can enter into the price-making of a people's produc- 
tions is in the false measuring, by a trick in the market-place, of the amount of the capi- 
tal labor which enters into the production of the people's necessities. 

And this false measuring to-day is done through the Stock Exchange. 

Let my reader keep his finger on this point while I lead him toward the Stock Exchange, 
the place where the cheating is done — for there is gigantic cheating being done in the 
United States; where the false measuring is done in capital labor, which is the accumu- 
lated result of body, mind, and machinery labor — for there is monstrous false measuring 
being done in the United States; where the big trick is turned — for there is a big trick 
being turned on the people of the United States. 

Prosperity in the United States during the past forty years has been so great that it 
has struck an average surplus balance each year of over two thousand millions of dollars, 
and yet the cost of living has increased steadily instead of decreasing. 

There are but five charges entering into the price-making of any of the people's 
productions: raw material, labor necessary to turn raw material into usable form, 
incidentals (Government taxes, etc.), capital employed, and profit. 

The total of these five charges makes the legitimate price of anything produced 
by humans. 

Raw material. The charges entering into the cost of raw material are the same 
as those entering into finished product — labor (body, mind, and machinery), capi- 
tal, incidentals (Government taxes), and profit. The legitimate price of raw material 
is that price which will return to the humans who produce it an equivalent of all the 
costs entering into its production, including a fair profit. 

Labor. The legitimate cost of labor is the total cost of all the labor — every 
form of human and machinery labor, all advertising, rent, distribution, and execu- 
tive expenses — which enters into the turning of the raw material into usable form, 
at the world's going wage. And this wage or charge must be such as will enable all 
humans engaged in the production and their dependents to secure from such wage 
the going standard of living for themselves and their dependents, and in addition the 
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necessary surplus for old age and rainy days, and the payment of such wage to 
machinery as will admit of repairs and replenishments, at the going standard of wage 
for machinery. 

Incidentals. The cost of incidentals is the total cost of all taxes which by the 
going standard should burden the price of what a people produce. 

Capital. The cost of capital employed is arrived at by charging the going rate 
on capital similarly employed, such charge to cover capital directly or indirectly 
employed in the production; and in the calculation there should be taken into con- 
sideration the safety or the hazard of the capital. 

Profit. Profit should be arrived at by taking into consideration the conditions 
surrounding each individual price-making, allowing for legitimate monopoly — 
patent monopoly, ownership of mine, quarry, dock, railroad-rights-of-way monopoly 
— and the world supply -and-demand competition standard of profits. 

The total of these five charges — the charges for raw material, for labor, for inci- 
dentals, for capital, and for profit — make the legitimate price of everything pro- 
duced by humans, and I will now show through which one of these fundamentals 
of price-making the trick is worked that causes High Cost Living. 

In the United States during the past forty years prosperity has reigned. No 
one disputes this. It has been proved beyond question in numerous ways: 

Production and consumption statistics show it. 

The wealth of the country forty years ago was twenty-five billion dollars. To-day it 
is one hundred and thirty-one billion dollars. 

This hundred and thirty-one billions is not in the possession of the whole people, the 
ones who produced it and who now number one hundred, millions of people, but over three 
fourths of it is possessed by ten thousand of the one hundred millions of people. 

Sixty billion dollars of the nation's wealth is represented in stocks and bonds. 
Stocks and bonds are the paper titles of ownership to the nation's incorporated 
industries. 

Over fifty -five billion dollars of this sixty billions represented by stocks and bonds 
has come into existence during the past forty years. 

Forty years ago the stocks and bonds which represented the actual capital 
employed in the nation's industries (five billions) called for an annual interest charge 
of two hundred and fifty millions of dollars. That is, forty years ago in the making 
of the prices of the people's productions which were to be consumed, there was added 
each year to the cost of the raw material, labor, incidentals, and profit charges, two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, or five per cent — the going rate on capital — 
on the five billions of capital employed. 

Bear in mind that the only right attaching to this five billions to charge the people, 
through cost of living, two hundred and fifty millions of dollars each year, was that 
it was real capital, that it was five billions of accumulated earnings of labor — body, 
mind, machinery, and capital labor. 

To-day, when prices are made up for the productions of the American people, 
there is added to the raw material, labor, incidentals, and profit charges, another 
charge, of three thousand million dollars. In other words, the owners of the sixty billions 
of stocks and bonds take each year, through the cost of the people's living, three thousand 
millions, for which they give nothing in return but the use for a year of the capital the 
people require in the running of their industries. 

Now keep your finger on this: 

The problem of High Cost Living centers in this sixty billion dollars of capital stocks 
and bonds. 

If the sixty billions of stocks and bonds is real capital, the people should pay 
to its owners the three thousand millions each year, for that is what the use of sixty 
billions of real capital is worth in the world's markets. 

But if any part of it is counterfeit capital, the people are being robbed of all that they 
pay for the use of the counterfeit part. 

If the sixty billions were owned by all the people, that is, if the people them- 
selves paid themselves each year the three thousand millions for its use, no great 
harm could come to the people by such payment, even though the sixty billions were 
largely or all counterfeit. 
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If forty billions of the sixty billion dollars belongs to ten thousand people out of a 
hundred millions of people, and these ten thousand receive for it two thousand millions paid 
by all the people, and if forty billions of the sixty billions is counterfeit, then the people 
not only are being robbed but are being enslaved. For the annual payment they make to 
the ten thousand on the counterfeit capital will in time eat up all the wealth of the people, 
and they will then be slaves because they will be able to exist only by the sufferance of the 
ten thousand owners of two thirds of the nation's stocks and bonds. 

Keep your finger on this, too: 

Over forty billions of the sixty billions of stocks and bonds capital is counterfeit. This 
over forty billions when issued represented no accumulated labor — body, mind, machin- 
ery, or capital labor. It represented nothing but a trick, and this forty billions fictitious 
capital is largely owned by ten thousand people who every year receive two thousand million 
dollars interest for it. 

In other words, ten thousand people collect an annual tribute of two thousand 
millions of dollars from the whole American people. And it is this two thousand 
millions of dollars, added each year to the price of the people's necessities, which, in 
conjunction with another enormous amount taken in another way through the Stock 
Exchange, has brought High Cost Living. 

And the instrument through which the trick is worked is the Stock Exchange. 
Tariff, trusts, transportation and insurance frauds, and the Money Trust, are but 
the subsidiary agents of the principal instruments — stocks and bonds and the Stock 
Exchange. 

If this trick is to continue to work, the American people will be enslaved, abso- 
lutely and completely enslaved. The trick will continue to work unless the Stock 
Exchange is closed, closed so far as gambling is concerned. 

Stocks and bonds are paper titles to the ownership of the people's incorporated 
industries. 

A certain cotton mill is worth one million dollars. The form its capital takes is 
stocks and bonds. Any one possessed of this million of stocks and bonds owns the 
mill. Any one possessed of a majority — fifty -one per cent — of this million con- 
trols the mill. 

Its owner, or controller, in making up the prices of each year's productions, 
figures the cost of raw material, labor, incidentals, profit, and then adds to the prices 
thus made fifty thousand dollars, five per cent, for the use of the million dollars 
capital employed. 

The stocks and bonds are traded in on the Stock Exchange. Any owner of them 
wishing to sell employs a member of the Stock Exchange, who for a commission 
offers them in the Stock Exchange to any who want to buy. And any one wanting to 
buy employs another member of the Exchange to "take" them when the first, or 
selling member, offers them at the "market price." 

The original "market price" is "par," a hundred dollars per share or per bond. 
The price is "par" because the ownership of a hundred-dollar share or bond brings 
to its owner five dollars per year, five per cent — the going rate on capital. 

If the prospects are good for the mill's earning and paying more than five 
dollars upon each share or bond, the price will rise above "par." If the prospects 
are poor for its continuing to earn five dollars, the price will drop below "par." 

The reason the hundred-dollar share pays five dollars per year to its owner is that 
it represents a hundred dollars of accumulated labor (body, mind, machinery, or 
capital labor), and, being employed in the mill's production, it is entitled to five 
dollars per year, as if it had been the labor of four $1.25-a-day human operatives. 

It does not matter to the people who produce and consume the things which 
the capital labor assists in producing whether the hundred-dollar stock or bond, 
which is the right to collect annually five dollars, came into existence through body, 
mind, machinery, or capital labor; whether it came through the direct expenditure 
of body or mind or machinery or capital labor; whether it came into existence through 
inventions, increase in land values, discovery of mines, or whatever. All that is, or 
should be, of importance to them is that they, the people, humanity, received a bene- 
fit, the equivalent of one hundred dollars, which is the perpetual right to take five 
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dollars annually — that is, that at the time the hundred-dollar stock or bond was 
issued, it was exchanged for a hundred dollars' worth of accumulated labor or accumu- 
lated labor's results.* 

If this hundred-dollar stock or bond, a legitimate instrument for the collection of five 
dollars per year, is by a trick turned into a two-hundred-dollar instrument for the collec- 
tion of ten dollars, without adding another hundred dollars' worth of labor — body, mind, 
machinery, or capital — the people are robbed of the additional five dollars per year just 
as surely as if the owner of the hundred-dollar stock or bond had, when collecting the legiti- 
mate five dollars for interest, stolen another five dollars — stolen it from the ones from 
whom the first or legitimate five dollars was taken — the people who paid it through the 
addition of five dollars to the price of the things they consume. 

If the owners of the million-dollar cotton mill's stocks and bonds, which are the 
right to collect annually from the people fifty thousand dollars — the right to col- 
lect it because that amount has been added to the price of the necessities of the people 
which the mill produces — use this right fraudulently in such a way that when they 
collect the fifty thousand dollars they collect another fifty thousand through adding 
it to the price of the productions of the mills, then the people are robbed of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. And this class of robbery causes High Cost Living, notwithstanding that the 
country is prosperous and producing a surplus which should make for Low Cost Living.^ 

This is what is being done and has been done during the past forty years: The 
cotton mill, by a trick, has been able to turn its one million dollars of stocks and 
bonds into two millions, four millions, fourteen millions, and through them to collect 
from the American people, through the cost of their living, two times, four times, 
fourteen times as much as it should have collected. And what has been done in the 
cotton mill has been done in almost all the other industries of the American people. 

And the trick by which it has been done is worked through the Stock Exchange as now 
organized and operating. 

Some years ago the woolen mills and other mills, along with steel, coal, beef, 
shoes, and railroads — all the industries of the American people — like the million- 
dollar cotton mill before it became the subject of the Stock Exchange trick, were 
valued legitimately and, like the million-dollar cotton mill, were making their prices 
of the people's necessities on a basis of the legitimate cost of the raw material, labor, 
incidentals, capital, and profit. And at the time this was being done, the stocks 
and bonds which represented the nation's industries amounted to what might have 
grown legitimately to twenty billion dollars to-day instead of the present sixty 
billions. 

Then the trick was invented by which there has since come into existence a coun- 
terfeit forty billions. 

Then it was that the foundation was laid for the present disastrous High Cost 
Living. 

For, by this trick, there is added each year to the price of the people's necessities 
two thousand million dollars more than should be added. 

That is, but for this trick the price of the American people's necessities would be 
two billions of dollars less per year. Each year two billions of dollars, which now go 

* The people are defrauded through the later operation of the Stock Exchange trick when the corporation, trust, or asso- 
ciation which issues its $100 stock or bond disposes of it to the System for less real money, or real money equivalent, than the 
amount the people are deceived into believing their treasury receives for it. 

In other words, if the corporation, trust, or association actually received a hundred dollars for each $100 stock or bond it 
issues, such $100 stock or bond would be worth its face value — subject, of course, to the legitimate hazards of the business 
done by such corporation, trust, or association — because it could be used in the legitimate business of the corporation to earn 
five dollars per year, the world's going rate for a hundred dollars real capital. And the corporation which issued such $100 stock 
or bond would have the right, the legitimate right, to add five dollars to the price of the goods it produced, in addition to all 
the other legitimate cost charges. 

But if such corporation, trust, or association issued its $100 stock or bond and received but twenty-five dollars for it — 
even though later the one to whom it had been sold for twenty-five dollars resold it to the people for a hundred dollars — it 
would, by adding to the legitimate cost of the goods it produced five dollars for capital employed, be defrauding the people out 
of $3.75 on each five dollars collected through the price of its productions sold to the people. For its only capital charge should 
be $1.25, because it had received actually only twenty-five cents on the dollar of the capital which was represented by its stocks 
and bonds. 

t My critics may say that this robbing of the people through the high cost of their necessities is confined solely to non- 
competitive industries, the so-called monopolies, and that the competitive industries which have been included in the total of 
sixty billions of stocks and bonds cannot add interest charges on counterfeit capital to the price of their commodities because 
competition would take away their market. I intend to make clear in a later chapter that competitive as well as non-competi- 
tive industries rob the people, by the same Stock Exchange trick. 
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largely to the few very rich through this Stock Exchange trick, would instead remain 
with the American people, either in a larger consumption of necessities — a higher 
standard of living — or in money in the form of savings. For the total legitimate 
cost of the people's living would be made up as follows : 

Raw material, labor, incidentals, and profit, with the addition of one billion 
dollars — five per cent interest on the twenty billions of dollars of actual capital 
employed. 

But because of this trick, solely because of this trick, there is added each year 
to the legitimate cost of the American people's necessities two billions of dollars, five 
per cent interest on forty billion dollars of capital which is in no sense legitimate 
capital, in no sense accumulated labor. 

Except for the Stock Exchange, this trick could not be worked, and the cost of 
the living of the American people would each year be reduced instead of increased. 

This trick will be destroyed absolutely if the Stock Exchange is closed, closed so far 
as gambling is concerned. 

To comprehend High Cost Living, its cause and remedy, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that my readers understand what the Stock Exchange really is and what it is 
supposed to be — what Financialdom would have the world believe it is. And I will 
say here that the Stock Exchange is in no sense what Financialdom would have the 
world believe it is. 

The Stock Exchange is supposed to be a market-place where the prices of the 
stocks and bonds of the people's industries are made, through the operation of 
the law of supply and demand — stocks-and-bonds supply and demand — a place 
where prices are made by the owners' offering stocks and bonds for sale and their 
would-be purchasers' offering to buy them, through the members of the Stock 
Exchange. 

In the making of the market price of anything of value to humans, the price 
which is to be the basis of exchange for any other thing of value, only one thing can 
be taken into consideration — supply and demand. Particularly is this true in the 
making of the "market price" of stocks and bonds, for when the "market price" of 
stocks and bonds is once made and accepted as legitimate by the world, it is used as 
the basis of the exchange of all other things of value. 

The method of making the "market prices" of stocks and bonds at the Stock 
Exchange is this: 

An owner orders his broker to sell at the "market price." 

His broker goes upon "the floor" of the Stock Exchange and offers the num- 
ber of shares or bonds he has for sale, at the last-named price, the "market price"; 
and the broker who has the "order" of a would-be buyer, "takes" them, or, think- 
ing they are worth less, makes a lower offer, which is accepted by the offering broker. 

Or the broker who has them for sale, believing the last-named price too low, 
offers them above the "market price." 

Whatever the price is, whether higher or lower or at "market," the price made 
becomes the new "market price." This thus-made price is instantly sent through- 
out the world by special telegraphic apparatus, the tickers, and later through the 
press, and the world thus knows what the industry represented by the stock or bond 
is worth, and the world instantly uses this price as the basis of its financial business. 
Banks loan money on the stocks and bonds. The investor with a few hundred dollars, 
or with millions, exchanges his money for them at the price thus made. 

As stocks and bonds are the basis of nearly all the business of the world, the 
making of their price, their honest price, is of the greatest import to civilization. 

If a fictitiously high price can be made by the owners of stocks and bonds, they 
can take to themselves the money of the people to the extent represented by the dis- 
honest excess without giving the people anything in return for it. 

If the would-be buyers of stocks and bonds can make a fictitiously low price, they 
can take away the stocks and bonds from their owners at less than their real worth. 

If the "market price" of stocks and bonds can be made by a trick, instead of being 
rigidly subjected to the natural law of supply and demand, the price-making tricksters 
have the people absolutely at their mercy. 
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If stocks and bonds worth one billion dollars are sold to the people for two 
billion dollars, the tricksters who made the fictitious price of two billion dollars 
thus secure from the people one billion dollars for nothing, just as if they had by 
highway robbery taken from each of one hundred million people ten dollars of 
his savings. 

If stocks and bonds, after having been sold to the people for two billion dollars, 
are fictitiously dropped in price to one billion dollars, and the people are scared into 
selling them, the tricksters who perform the operation as surely rob the people of 
one billion dollars as if they had burglarized them of their savings. 

If stocks and bonds to the legitimate value of one billion dollars (the legitimate value 
because the industries which they represent are to sell their product to the people at a price 
which will enable them to earn and pay five per cent on one billion capital) are manipu- 
lated fictitiously to two billion dollars — 

And this two billion dollars is used as the basis of increasing the price of the indus- 
try's production enough to pay five per cent on two billion dollars — 

The people are robbed of a billion dollars as absolutely as if the treasury of the United 
States had been broken into and a billion dollars stolen. 

The legitimate business transacted by the Stock Exchange is infinitesimal com- 
pared with its gambling business. As a matter of fact, the Stock Exchange as at 
present constituted is an institution used for the performance of two trick functions : 

1. The direct taking away of the people's money by the makers of fictitious 
high and low stock and bond prices, by loading up the people with stocks and bonds 
at the top price and shaking them out at the bottom price. 

2. The indirect taking away of the people's money through High Cost Living, 
by the making of fictitious high prices for stocks and bonds which high prices are 
used as the basis of making fictitious high prices for the people's necessities. 

Using fictitiously -made high prices of stocks and bonds as an instrument to make 
fictitiously high prices for the people's necessities is the more vicious and destruc- 
tive of the two methods of sure-thing-gambling robbers, because by it a few tricksters 
take away from the people two thousand millions of dollars annually. 

The method of doing these tricks is so simple as to be ridiculous, were it not so 
terrible in its consequence to the people. I will describe the direct trick, the less im- 
portant trick, first: 

The System, the few men who control the Stock Exchange and the banks, 
corporations, and life insurance companies — 

(a) Take the stocks and bonds of, say, a billion-dollar corporation or trust 
company in hand for manipulation. They daily order a number of their brokers on 
the floor of the Stock Exchange to make-believe buy and sell among themselves 
millions of dollars' worth of the stocks and bonds which are marked for manipula- 
tion. That is, these hired agents of the System go through the form of buying and 
selling — like fake bidders at a horse auction. The buying and selling is done at con- 
stantly increasing prices. These increased prices are sent throughout the world, and 
with them cock-and-bull stories of the reason for the rise — increased business of the 
industries they represent, remarkable values discovered in the earth owned by the 
industries, or wonderful inventions made by the industries. 

(b) The System orders its banks, trust companies, and life insurance companies 
to loan the people's deposited savings upon their stocks and bonds at the thus-made 
fictitiously high prices. 

(c) After the legitimate billion-dollar price has been increased thus illegiti- 
mately to two billions — the news-agents of the System accompanying the fictitious 
manipulation of the price with yarns of the price's continuing on up to three billions 
— the stocks and bonds are unloaded upon the people for two billions of real money, 

and, if necessary, the System loans the purchasers one half of the purchase price 
out of the people's own savings deposited in the System's banks, trust companies, 
and life insurance companies. 

(d) Then the System unloads upon them another billion dollars of stocks and 
bonds which have no existence ("short sales"), but which the System's brokers agree 
to deliver in the future. 
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(e) The System's news-agents then reverse the "news" by telling of coming 
war, pestilence, strikes, reduced dividends, bankruptcy, and general all-round hell. 
And, timed to these false yarns, the System's brokers manipulate the stock and bond 
trading on the "floor" for a panic drop, continuing the price-smashing and fake 
news until the price has fallen to the original billion or less. Then the brokers begin 
to buy back secretly what they have sold, first the real billion dollars of stocks and 
bonds, then the fictitious billion, and the System is two billion dollars "in" and the 
people are two billions "out," as surely as if the people had labored two billion dollars' 
worth and had then been paid for their labor in counterfeit money. 

The System, having bought back the stocks and bonds at the slaughter price, 
reverse their manipulations, and repeat the operation over and over indefinitely. 

My readers ask, "How is it possible for the people to be fooled over and over and 
over again?" 

And I answer, "God only knows." 

But that they are fooled over and over and over again in the same place and in 
the same way is a fact, so plain that a schoolboy can verify it by examining the course 
of stock market prices during the past forty years. (See Page 70.) 

Such an examiner will find that the yearly record chart of the Stock Exchange, 
which shows in lines the rise and fall of stocks, resembles a chart of the lightning's 
flashes during a storm. It is up and down, or half-way up and full-way down, or full- 
way up and half-way down. 

There is hardly a stock of the hundreds traded in on the New York Stock 
Exchange alone but that has gone down from 100 to almost nothing and back again 
to 100 or above many times — nearly every one of them very many times. 

The foregoing is the Stock Exchange direct gambling. 

The following is the method employed in that part of the Stock Exchange deal- 
ings which, through fictitiously high stock and bond prices, makes high the price 
of the people's productions: * 

I will take for illustration one of the leading trust stocks, United States Steel. 
(I would have my readers understand that in this chapter of my work I am merely 
outlining the methods which I will treat more fully in later chapters.) 

The System secured the stocks and bonds of the Carnegie and other steel indus- 
try corporations. They amounted to two hundred and fifty million dollars, more 
or less. The System then changed their name to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion (Trust), and increased the stocks and bonds from two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, more or less, to fifteen hundred millions. 

At the time the price of the stocks and bonds was two hundred and fifty millions, 
the net earnings of the industry were twenty-five millions, more or less, annually, 
and there was thus added each year to the cost of the steel products of the nation — 
added to the total cost of raw material, labor, and incidentals — twenty -five million 
dollars as profit and interest charge on two hundred and fifty millions of accumulated 
capital labor. 

It will be seen clearly that, as the people receive from their five billions of sav- 
ings deposited in the saving banks but four per cent yearly interest, this twenty-five 
millions, or ten per cent, was a "fair" return. 

After the new fifteen hundred millions stocks and bonds were issued, the System 
put its Stock Exchange manipulators and news-agents, its banks, trust, and insurance 
companies, to work, and to work overtime. 

As high as sixty million dollars of the Steel Trust's five hundred million dollars of 
Common stock was traded in on the New York Stock Exchange in a single day, and thirty 
millions of this sixty millions was traded by one member alone of the System's brokers. 

* I would not have my readers suppose from the foregoing that the Stock Exchange has no legitimate function. On the 
contrary, it should be one of the main factors in a civilized people's business machinery, and it will be after it has been closed 
as a gambling institution. 

There are billions of real — legitimate — capital always seeking investment in stocks and bonds — billions of stocks 
and bonds the owners of which desire to exchange them into other stocks and bonds, and it is the legitimate function of the 
Stock Exchange to supply the market-place and machinery for the buying and selling, the exchange of these stocks and bonds, 
provided that the machinery and the methods employed are always honest. Thus the market price made would always be an 
honest market price, a price which would at all times show the worth — the buying, selling, and exchange worth — of all the 
stocks and bonds which, under rigidly enforced laws, rules, and regulations, are allowed participation in such Stock Exchange 
trading. 
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"News" was sent throughout the world by the System's "news-agents" which 
covered everything in the realm of financial imagination. 

The fifteen hundred millions of newly issued stocks and bonds mounted and 
mounted in price until they were actually selling at fifteen hundred millions of dol- 
lars, and the world not only took the valuation as legitimate, but swallowed whole 
the stories to the effect that prices were on the way up to three thousand millions 
of dollars. 

Coincident with the rise of the stocks and bonds, the prices of the steel industry's 
productions rose until the profits of the trust are to-day in the neighborhood of two 
hundred millions yearly. That is, there is added to the price of the steel and by-products 
purchased by the American people from the United States Steel Trust alone — and there 
are other steel trusts in the United States — after the price has been made up to include 
the entire cost of all the raw material, labor, and incidentals which entered into the manu- 
facture, two hundred millions of dollars. 

Many of my readers, like most of the American people, doze in the belief that 
the price of steel is of no particular consequence to them because they do not use 
it in their home consumption, because they neither eat it, drink it, wear it, nor sleep 
on it. They overlook the fact that it enters directly into the thousand and one 
things that are necessities of modern life from the cradle to the grave — the houses 
in which we live, and a thousand details of their equipment, the sky-scrapers in which 
we work, the machinery that is working always for us, the battleships that protect 
us, and the railroads that transport us. In material progress steel is king. 

As an instance of the way steel enters indirectly into the things that are con- 
sumed by the American people, take this: 

A railroad purchases a million tons of steel rails. They cost the railroad twenty- 
eight dollars per ton, or twenty-eight million dollars. This twenty -eight millions of 
dollars is capitalized for all time by the issuance of bonds bearing five per cent; 
that is, to pay the interest on the twenty-eight millions of dollars, the road must 
add, in making up its freight and passenger rate for each year, one million four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. And this one million four hundred thousand dollars enters 
into the price of every barrel of flour, pound of beef, yard of cloth, and every pair of 
shoes used by the American people. 

But for the manipulation of the Stock Exchange this railroad would have had to 
pay only fourteen dollars a ton for its rails. This means that there would have been 
seven hundred thousand dollars a year less charge in freight and passenger rates 
from now until eternity. And this in turn means that all the necessities of the Ameri- 
can people would have been purchased by them at prices lower in proportion as the 
seven hundred thousand dollars entered into their prices. 

In closing this chapter I want my readers to understand that I have staked 
High Cost Living most meagerly to its cause. 

I have tried to materialize: 

1. That there is High Cost Living. 

2. That it must, if it continues, cause a revolution, the blackest in all history. 

3. That it is the result of the addition to the legitimate price of the people's 
necessities of two to three billion dollars of annually collected tribute. 

4. That this two to three billions is forceped from one hundred millions of 
people by a few brutalized dollar tricksters who gunny -sack it to ten thousand of 
their class. 

5. That it is strong-armed as absolutely as if it were highway-blackjacked or 
burglarized from them. 

6. That the people have never known the method by which it was filched from 
them. 

7. That they have not known because those who filch it understand the game 
of mystifying the mystery better than the people understand its unmystifying. 

8. That the System can afford to part with any amount of its pillaged loot 
to hireling expert mystifiers for the continuous befuddlement of the people. 

9. That High Cost Living can never be stopped through the regulation or 
destruction of tariff, trusts, transportation and insurance frauds, or the Money Trust. 
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10. That the only possible way the few can take the billions they do take from 
the many is through stocks and bonds. 

11. That the only way stocks and bonds can take these billions from the people 
is through the Stock Exchange. 

12. That if these billions are not taken away, High Cost Living will drop. 

13. That the only way to prevent them from being taken away is to close the 
Stock Exchange as a gambling hell. 

14. That if the Stock Exchange is closed as a gambling institution, High Cost 
Living will be no more. 

15. That if the Stock Exchange is closed as a gambling hell, no harm can come 
to any honest human nor to any honest thing; no harm can come to any but the 
pillagers of the people. 

16. That if the Stock Exchange is closed as a gambling institution, all honest 
men and women, the nation, and all its honest institutions, will benefit by its closing. 

My work is solely for one end, the destruction of High Cost Living, and in no 
way is it a personal-pride-play-to-the-literary-gallery-grand-stand work. 

I cannot, in justice to myself or my work, close this chapter without saying 
to my readers: In many places it will be evident to them that I use offhand, arbi- 
trary-made figures. In every such case I have done so with the conviction that the 
figures I use are conservatively fair. I have spent my life in the very thick of finan- 
cial figures, and their incubation, hatching, and feathering, and I consider my expert- 
ness in such matters as good as that of any man. 

Yet, that I may cut the ground from under all criticism of any of the material 
facts necessary to my argument, I will say, broadly and unqualifiedly, that so gigan- 
tic is the big evil of High Cost Living, so clear to me its cause, and so evident to me its 
remedy, that any of my figures may be divided and the dividend divided, and the 
result I have shown will still be fact: 

That High Cost Living is created by the Stock Exchange trick. 

That the regulation or destruction of tariff, trusts, insurance and transportation 
frauds, or the Money Trust, will not cure High Cost Living. 

That High Cost Living can be cured only by the closing of the Stock Exchange as a 
gambling institution. 

And that if High Cost Living continues it will bring to the American people black, 
brutal revolution. 

Note. — In the next issue I will endeavor to strip this vampire, the Stock Exchange, of its thousand and 
seven quick-change disguises, and to pen-point it aloft between its own billion-candle-power lure-each, lure- 
all, lure-big, lure-small false beacon and God's bright sunlight — that all stench-proof -nostriled and 
indecency-immune-livered students of low, mean dollar-lust may see the external and internal workings of 
the most gigantic sneak-thief -bully-ragger civilization has ever known. Unless my pen has lost its digging 
forcepness, it will harrow for the world's observation the first true-to-life etching of this romantic St. Ber- 
nard-boa-constrictor hybrid of Financialdom. In this chapter I will frame the law which will emasculate 
inevitably this ruthless monster at the first thumb-pressure of the American people's law-making button. 



JOHN WORKMAN, INGRATE 

The sun was setting, and its God-painted rays stole through the window of John Work- 
man's cottage and danced upon the sunken cheeks and drawn lips of John Workman's 
dead child as she lay upon the couch in the poverty-stricken home. 

And John Workman's sullen eyes had no gleam of compassion for the wife of his youth 
as she mingled her mother tears with the death dew of the girl whose coming had blessed 
their early love. 

The fire in John Workman's honest heart had sulphured, and the glow on his red soul 
had slimed, and his heart-and-soul lamps shed yellow black. 

"Ah, John, thou shouldst forgive the child for leaving the black shades of the mill for 
the scarlet glints of the city, for the mill's wage was too scant to clothe her virtue, and virtue 
dreads to be naked, John!" 

And John Workman raised his eyes from the dead face. They rested on the pinched 
forms of his ragged second born and his third and his fourth, who winced at his sullen air 
and clung the closer to their mother's protecting skirts. And then he gazed upon the sleep- 
ing babe in the crude cradle, and again John Workman dropped his in-turned eyes to the 
dead face upon the couch. 

And the doorway darkened; the village politician strode into the death room. Sullen- 
ness gave way to hate in John Workman's eyes as he surveyed the intruder. 

"An' thou darest blame me? We'll hear of thee soon at the Socialist rally. God! the 
ingratitude of you foreigners, — you come to us, to our land of freedom and equality; come 
from the oppressions and slavery of monarchy-burdened Europe, and we take you in, and 
you bask in all the glorious liberty of the grandest Republic on earth, and you have your 
vote. Dost hear, ingrate? You have your vote, the greatest privilege vouchsafed to man, 
and then you scowl and growl and would bite the hand that feeds you. Ingrate, base ingrate ! " 

Casting a look of cold contempt upon the scarlet city's dead thing, the politician turned 
and went forth on his mission among the homes of John Workman's neighbors. 

Note. , an Englishman working in the Mills (New England mill town), last night cut the throat of 

his wife and three children and then his own because of despondency over the death in a house of ill-fame of his pretty 
eighteen-year-old daughter. Hanging side by side on the wall of the room in which the six dead bodies lay were the New 
England household motto, " God Bless Our Home," and the " Constitution of the Republic." Investigation proves that 
the case of this girl is not an isolated one ; that in the past year over eighty of her mill-mates left the mill for the city 
haunts ; that the mill wage was not sufficient to board, lodge, and clothe them, — to say nothing of paying the doctor's bills. 



THE CHINAMAN AND THE TRUST LAWYERS 

The almond-eyed, baby-bland-phizzed Celestial was new to America and a stranger 
to her stern, even-handed justice; but his shirt-mangling shop roofed the legal hatchery of a 
God-fearing, country-loving, ' ' the people forever and forever " Trust. John was apt, and each 
of his almond eyes carried a cockscrew telescope, and when John delivered the remnants of the 
Trust lawyers' shirts to the Trust lawyers' office boys, John's ear-drums hung a-flop. Pres- 
ently John was less new to America and more chummy with the ways of her stern, even- 
handed justice. 

It came to pass that as John delivered the remnants of the basement fruit-seller's shirts 
and noted the fat-gut till and the bulging safe, he made hurried visit to the legal hatchery 
of the Trusts, and unto its oath exerciser, John spoke : 

"What-a charge for murder?" 

The Trust's assistant dispenser of even-handed justice answered: "$500 with, $50 
without." 

"With or without what?" pidgined John. 

"Guarantee of acquittal." 

John smilingly departed with an affable, "See you later." 

On the second day thereafter John shuffled into the Trust's legal hatchery, smilingly 
counted out five hundred blood-stained dollars, and said: 

"Me kill him, and me buy one with." 

The almond-eyed, baby-bland Celestial is no longer new to America and the ways of 
her stern, even-handed justice. He and even-handed justice now are pals, for John is the 
head of the Mangled-Shirt Trust, which offers extra inducement in the renting of its base- 
ments to prosperous fruit dealers. 



VII 

THE REMEDY- STOCK GAMBLEDOM 

I HAVE played the stock-gambling game two hundred and fifteen years. 
Don't start, my honest, old-fashioned reader, as if I had yelled "Burglars!" 
I have had the finest sort of associates during my long sit-in — ministers, priests, 

college professors, doctors, lawyers, century -plant-bloom pluckers, knights of the 
pen and knights of the brush, statesmen, reformers, philanthropists, merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, tinkers, tailors, sailors, grand dames, and demi-dames. 
'Tis the game of games of moderns. All play it — that is, all who have the price of 
the chips. 

The only quarrel between us of Stock Gambledom is the name, not the game. 
My associates persist in calling it "Speculation," while I can find no snugger word 
than "Gambling." 

When I told you last month that High Cost Living was caused by a trick worked 
through the gambling end of the Stock Exchange by which forty billions of dollars 
had been coined from the price of the people's necessities, I spoke with full knowl- 
edge of the gambling game in all its phases. 

I have played the game continuously, frenziedly, for — two hundred and fifteen 
years. Yes, I mean it — for two hundred and fifteen years, measured as is measured 
the time the ordinary player plays it. I began to play the game at twelve. I am now 
fifty-five, and have a tagged and tilted chair at the game's " nothing-but-red-and-blue- 
chips" center table — that is, I have played forty -three calendar years. 

The ordinary player plays the stock-gambling game ten hours a day, other 
games five hours, and sleeps nine hours. I never play any for-dollars game but 
stock gambling, and mine are twenty -hours-a-day sit-ins — five getting ready for 
the ticker to tape; five while it tapes; ten after that, fingering the tape back all 
round the world it has traveled to its next day's tickering. Forty-three years at 
twenty hours a day makes, at the ordinary player's standard, eighty-six years. 

Then I have played the stock-gambling game twice as hold-your-breath-don't- 
let-your-heart-beat-nor-your-soul-pant-edly, twice as hereafter-edly, as the ordinary 
player. That makes one hundred and seventy-two years. 

And then all the time I have been "Frenzied Finance "-ing the game against 
the day, this day, when I could club it with the Remedy; and as the other fellow has 
never played this part of the game, the laboratory-dissecting-table-morgue-and-over 
across-into-hell part of it, that means another forty-three years, or, as I have said, 
two hundred and fifteen years altogether. 

Yes, easily have I played the stock-gambling game two hundred and fifteen 
years to the ordinary player's forty-three. That's why I have the nerve to say, 
unqualifiedly, that Stock Exchange gambling is the hell of it all, that the hell of it all can 
be destroyed, and that the Remedy will destroy it. And more, that's why I say that no 
man can proclaim, with assurances of his proclamation's circulating at par, that he 
has a remedy that will actually remedy, unless he has played the game — two hun- 
dred and fifteen years. 

To be qualified to hand the people a sure remedy for their High Cost Living, 
moreover, one must have so played the game through all its stages as to have heaps of 
reds and blues when one hands out one's remedy; that is, one must have played it 
in such a way as to be margin-call-proof, so that Stock Gambledom cannot yell : " Oh, 
it beat him — he is just a sore-head!" One must be in a position that will compel 
all to yell: "What does he mean? Why, he himself will be one of the biggest losers 
by his Remedy's operation!" 

That's my case. All Financialdom knows right now as I lay my Remedy before 
the people that I will suffer in pocket by its operation as much as any one. The 
world need not take my word for it. If they horse-sense it a bit, they will see that it 
must be so. 

In forty -three years' active playing of the stock game, it has brought me average 
profits of more than a million a year, so I have no grudge against it. 
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During "Frenzied Finance," the System and the System's rabble screamed that 
I was sore on the game because I had wrangled with it and it had barred me from its 
inner sit-ins. But the truth is that the game was never kinder to me than it has 
been in the past six years, since I kissed my hand to the public in my "Frenzied 
Finance" adieu. In none of these years have my winnings averaged less than two 
millions a year. 

I had no sooner announced: "Since you, the American people, are willing to sit 
by and listen to the System's yarns that my work is foundationed in revenge because 
they barred me from the game, I will leave you to their tender mercies and go back 
to their profitable play" — I had no sooner announced this than the waiting System 
masters filled my lap with their choicest commissions. 

As an illustration, take "Yukon." In the quickest and most sensational deal 
Stockdom had ever seen, I put into my purse, for less than two weeks' work, two mil- 
lion dollars of the System's yellowest coin; and in doing it I compelled the System 
to give the public a gold-dollar-for-fifty-cents show. 

It was a pretty deal, and one that lights and shades the game. Here was a man 
reeking red from a long battle for the people against the System, entrusted with one 
of their fat jobs and handling it out in the open. For I spent two hundred thousand 
dollars advertising throughout the world the facts that some of the System's leaders, 
requiring millions of new capital and not finding it convenient to get them from the 
System's hopper, had hired me to get them from the every-day people. There was 
no disguise, there were no pussy -footed System methods — just a plain, fair, open 
statement of actual conditions. 

In answer there came a roar from the people everywhere which stood the System 
on its head, spun it sideways a few cartwheels, and on the reverse a few more. And 
while mounted police surrounded the mobs which fought for Yukon in Wall Street, 
while like mobs blockaded the financial districts of Boston and Philadelphia, franti- 
cally fighting for a part of the flotation, I sold more shares of stock in a single day than 
any three System houses had ever actually sold in any thirty-three weeks in the Street's 
history — and this after all the mud-slinging and sewerage upheavals of a long "Fren- 
zied Finance" campaign. 

And right in the middle of my triumph, the System, again realizing that though I 
was with them, I was not of them, gave me as pretty a knockdown as it ever handed 
its easiest backwoods victim; it filled my eyes with carbolic, my ears with sulphuric, 
it rapped me across the back of the neck with a crowbar, and blackjacked me as I 
toppled, and inside of another forty-eight hours my triumph was a leaking-bag-piped 
funeral, with me for corpse, parson, and mourner. 

But after a few days of System celebrating over my fall, I reappeared and 
renewed the Kilkenny affair by burning up my profits, and more, in a vain attempt 
to put the System in the hole it had dug for me. 

Then, too, Financialdom knows how in the 1907 panic the System begged — yes, 
begged is the word — my aid, offering me its fattest job, and I slipped another two 
millions to the fuzzy side of my margin bag; and how I followed this with Chino, 
where, in a single copper battle with the System's leaders, I added to the first two 
pickings another round six millions. 

But these stories are for later telling. I merely touch upon them now to lantern- 
light my readers to the fact that no man to-day should be so pumpkin-headed as to 
accuse me of bringing out my Remedy because of soreness with any one or thing; no 
man so pin-pated as to yell, or whisper, that I return to my public work for personal 
gain, because all men may quickly learn, by even the bandiest-legged sort of investi- 
gation, that I have big stakes, hair-balancing the System's stakes, which will surely 
drop into the flames with theirs when my Remedy is a-saddle the Stock Exchange. 

Many of my readers will wonder why I say these things about myself at this 
early stage of my work. I say them now because it is absolutely necessary that, 
right at the beginning of my Remedy campaign, I make you, my readers, understand 
my motives and my qualifications for tackling this great evil. 

I ask you now if you really think that any man with as much wealth as any man 
should have, or could honestly use; with an experience so vast as to have covered 
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almost all, to the very last one, of the high and sizzling dollar spots of earth's activi- 
ties; with health and mind to enjoy all the worth-while things of earth; with as inter- 
esting a family as could be found anywhere ; with a pen that is still in the word mar- 
kets of the world on roller-skates, and with a literary personality still in demand by 
the "movies" — I ask you, would such a man voluntarily set himself up in the public 
square as a target for every sewer-mouthed blatherskite, every blackjacking-hearted 
System tout, every asafcetida-scented, verdigris-fingered soul-plucker, for any price 
within man's limit — unless he was impelled, propelled, and compelled by an 
unquenchable desire to benefit those countless poor devils who have not been as 
fortunate as himself? 

Here are a few things for my readers to mull over that should assist them to decide 
whether I have been in the game two hundred and fifteen years or only as long as 
those critics of "Frenzied Finance" and "The Remedy" who have been and are 
working overtime to pooh-pooh my work. 

When I was twelve years old I walked into Boston one day from my home town, 
Cambridge. I had my books under my arm, for I had started for school. I had 
read the Aladdin tales of a mysterious world of gold, tales more marvelous to a boy's 
mind than those of the conquests of Csesar or Napoleon, or Jules Verne's "Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea" — tales that told how one man with no other 
weapons than honesty, pluck, nerve, energy, and ambition might single-handed give 
battle to all the world, and win, and how, winning, he might command the power 
of kings and live the life of fairies, with the power to smite the five-armed, to speed 
the single-legged, and to aid in making his country the greatest on earth. 

Enchanted with these marvels of Gold Land, I had decided to peep at its 
mysteries. 

Standing at the head of State Street, looking down over the wharves into the 
harbor that, a hundred years before, had been the scene of that historical episode 
which hangs high and glowingly to the vision of all American lads — the dumping- 
of-the-tea episode — is the old State House. On the ground floor, in the days of which 
I write, there was a big open-to-all marine exchange, and, running round the out- 
side, a single jack-knife-hacked-and-initialed wooden bench. 

It was a four-mile walk from my home to that welcome-all bench, and my young 
legs had been lock-stepped to my curiosity and ambition, and with a grateful sigh I 
dropped down among the old skippers who were airing themselves before returning to 
their crafts, which danced in the offing just beyond the street's end. 

I had been but a minute on the bench when I saw beckoning to me from the 
banker's plate-glass window diagonally opposite — "Office Boy Wanted." Ah, but 
Fate was a jolly fay even in those 'way-back-beginning-life days ! My tired legs forgot 
their kinks, and in a jiffy I was standing, all of a tremble, before the opening in the 
mahogany and etched glass counter, on the other side of which, only six feet away 
and in full range of my now bulging eyes, was a long bin heaped high with the shin- 
ing eagled and Liberty -headed gold of my dreams. 

The coin was stacked in five-, ten-, and twenty-dollar heaps. A young man was 
shoveling, actually shoveling it — as if it had been the pebbles of the beach instead 
of the world's motive mover — from the bins into brass scales. 

Every time the balance-pan tilted, a bell announced, " $5,000. " And the shoveler 
would pour the heap into a canvas bag, knot a string round its neck, and, sealing 
it with red wax, toss it aside. . 

I was so intent on the operation that I hardly heard the banker s voice: What 
can I do for you, little boy?" 

I pointed to the sign, and with my heart astride my wish-bone I asked: May 

I have the place?" . 

He smiled, for I was a little chap, and my spick-and-span striped linen waist 
and my strapped bundle of books spoke louder of mother's apron strings than of 

business. 

But it took us only a few moments to consummate the greatest trade I have ever 
had hand in. I agreed to deliver my best services from half-past eight a.m. until 
half-past four p.m. six days in the week, and in return the house agreed to pay 
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me three dollars a week. Oh, how big the amount sounded, and how I admired 
the banker for so nonchalantly rolling it off as if he was unaware of its ponderosity! 
He had evidently followed my startled eyes, for he asked: "Can you shovel 
gold?" 

Could — I — shovel — gold? Could I? I nearly collapsed at the thought. 
In a few moments I was shoveling gold. 

That was forty -three years ago. I have shoveled gold continuously ever since 
— no, not continuously. I was sent back to school the next day, and it was two days 
before conditions were propitious and I again appeared at the banking-house — this 
time with tears — to ask if my gold-shoveling job still awaited me. 

It was the following week before I could get away from school again, and then, 
at the end of a tearful confession, the banker put me in his brougham, and together 
we drove out home, where he and mother (my father at the end of three years in the 
saddle with Sheridan had gone to a soldier's grave) made a more businesslike bargain 
than the one I had arranged under the lure of the "Office Boy Wanted" sign. He 
would see that I had afternoon instruction and that I was made — a banker. 
As I said, this was forty-three years ago, and I am still shoveling gold. 
In those days, unlike the present specialized ones when a boy learns but one 
branch of the stock-gambling profession, a lad began at the shoveling end and slowly 
and laboriously was schooled through each and every department; banking, gold, 
currency, foreign exchange, city, town, state, and federal bonds; railroad financing 
in all its details; and then the gambling end of the business, railroad stocks and bonds. 
At sixteen, although still attending to my duties with " the house," I was a full- 
fledged operator on a small scale. Twelve or fifteen of my Street associates banded 
their savings with mine, and I directed the pool operations. One day when I was 
between sixteen and seventeen, we had $60,000 in the bank and a venture out that 
we dreamed would turn our "pot" into $160,000; but between morning and night 
$59,841 of our funds disappeared in a single gamble. 

But we were young, with the world all before us and aglow, and our vote was 
unanimous for a $159 dinner at "Young's." Old head-waiter Horace up to his death 
two years ago never tired of reminding me of that glorious day when from two in the 
afternoon until after midnight "you lads ate, drank, and made merry, and gave me 
what there was left as a tip, five dollars and odd." 

My private offices are only a few doors from the room in which we celebrated 
our first big knockdown. 

Since those days I have had hand or eye in all the great and small stock gambles 
which in retrospect appear one wild, frenzied, hurly-burly, heart-soul-and-dollar 
potpourri. I have been through all the big and little panics with my eyes a-wheel and 
my note-book lensed to their high and low and in-between spots. 

I have made five millions of dollars between the setting of one sun and another. 
I have had the executive charge of deals such as Amalgamated, where my work was 
the gathering and slicing up of a hundred millions of new-" made" money. 

As I showed in detail in "Frenzied Finance," I have sat in to the four-part divi- 
sion of forty-six millions of profit. 

I have bought and sold, traded in and traded out, every prominent stock on all 
the American Exchanges and on the leading world Exchanges, London, Berlin, and 
Paris, and in 1,000 ($100,000), 10,000 ($1,000,000), and 50,000 ($5,000,000) share 
lots. 

I have organized, capitalized, and consolidated corporations, and have financed 
and managed old and new ones. I have not in the past thirty -five years been off the 
boards of corporations. 

I have been the managing partner in Boston and New York Stock Exchange 
houses. My wires for my personal operations run to scores of prominent Stock 
Exchange houses, and I have been in no place in Europe or America in many years 
where I could not within a half-hour's time have my orders executed on the floor of 
the London or New York Stock Exchange for at least 100,000 shares ($10,000,000). 
I deeply regret being compelled to rehearse these things, but there is no other 
course open to me. This present work of mine, "The Remedy," is a serious one, 
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and to carry it to success I must have the confidence of the public to the extent that 
ttiey will teel sure I am qualified to speak upon the big questions I will undertake. 
Ifcey cannot have this assurance without knowing what has been my experience in 
the atlairs of which I treat. 

My subject is an old one, just as murder, bribery, and theft are old crimes; just 
as tuberculosis, diphtheria, and blood-poisoning are old diseases; just as gravity 
and electricity are as old as man; but — old as were tuberculosis, diphtheria, and 
blood-poisoning, it was for the twentieth-century scientists to find their destroyers; 
old as was gravity, it was for the great Newton to discover its law and formulate it 
for humanity's benefit; and old as was electricity, it was for the latter-day humans 
to make it man's servant. 

Stock Exchange gambling has been recognized for hundreds of years as a curse 
to humanity — in Holland of the seventeenth century, in England of the eighteenth, 
in early nineteenth-century New York; but unlike murder, bribery, or theft, as yet 
no laws have been made to fit the crime. But this does not mean that there cannot 
be, will not be. 

I want to say, right here near the beginning of my work, to all who may now and 
hereafter take up the System's cudgel, that I am not going to concern myself with 
past battles against the Stock Exchange — the old-time Stock Exchange — which 
holds the same relation to the present-day one that eighteenth-century f our-f or-a-shil- 
ling canvasbacks hold to the twentieth-century birds at $3.50 each. 

I am not going to stop to refute the fallacy of the argument that as there has 
always been stock gambling, there always will be stock gambling. 

I am not going to concern myself with the fact that there may be countries 

where High Cost Living prevails as in America, but where there is no stock gambling. 

I am not going to concern myself with the refutation of the argument that, as 

stock gambling existed before the American people's High Cost Living, it cannot 

possibly be responsible for High Cost Living. 

As an illustration of the absurdity of arguing from the stock gambling of the 
past, I will merely point to the fact that stock speculation on the New York Exchange, 
after the trust machinery became well oiled, increased 600 per cent in the years from 1890 
to 1906. 

This is the problem before the American people, and I am not concerned nor 
going to be concerned with anything but these material facts: 
High Cost Living does prevail in America. 
It is caused by Stock Exchange gambling, and — 

If the Stock Exchange gambling is destroyed, High Cost Living will go with it, 
and — 

It is my job to show these things to the American people in such a way that a 
school boy can see them, so that when I have shown them, and the American people 
see them and have stopped the Stock Exchange gambling, High Cost Living will 
have disappeared. 

In 1792 a group of public brokers met and resolved that the welfare of American 
business called for the organization of a reliable market for the buying, selling, and 
trading of public stocks. 

Until 1792 it was the habit for brokers trading in public stocks to meet under 
the old Buttonwood Tree which stood in front of No. 68 Wall Street, and buy and 
sell and trade. But so active and defined had become the business, even in that early 
day, that in 1792 twenty -four public brokers banded together into an "Exchange" 
and agreed upon a fixed and common commission of a quarter of one per cent, for 
the purchase and sale of public stocks. 

This was the beginning of the Stock Exchange. 

Later, in 1817, this organization was perfected, and the Exchange headquarters, 
which had moved from the Buttonwood Tree to the Tontine Coffee House at Wall 
and Water Streets, moved to 47 Wall Street, to Wall and William Streets, to 
Beaver Street, and, in 1865, to its present site on Broad Street. 

In the very earliest days it was the habit of the brokers, as it is to-day, to foun- 
dation all of their public movements and discussions in the broad business philosophy : 
"The world could not exist without stock trading." 
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There was no lack of historical authority for solemn warnings to the common 
people not to interfere with Stock Gambledom, because it was a world within itself 
and beyond the possibility of their comprehension. They told, in those days, of Joseph, 
the broker who foresaw the shortage of corn in Egypt, and how his wisdom enabled 
him to supply the commodity when the thoughtless people were on the verge of star- 
vation. And wisely they would nod their heads, squint their eyes, and forefinger- 
sledge-hammer their palms as they told how Thales, 'way back in the dawn years of 
humanity, cornered the olive presses in Miletus, so that when the great harvest came 
Thales was "it" and able to squeeze the population to the limit. 

Later, the New York Stock Exchange developed its stock-gambling devices by 
adding, feature by feature, the European methods that were fast systematizing them- 
selves into a gigantic tribute-from-the-people-collecting system. To-day all its 9's 
are upside-down 6's and its 8's can by a secret spring be ungeared promptly into 00's. 
It has push-button-" Stop here "-"Stop there "-combinations for the public, and 
others for use by the partners against each other — chiefs against lieutenants, lieuten- 
ants against their army, the army against its camp followers. Winners are paid in 
counterfeit coin, and no loser escapes with his soul or his body clothes. Whether big 
or little losers, as they shiver out through its turnstiles they hear its soft "verily- 
verily "-voiced gate-tenders cooing: "Don't forget the number, and remember that 
the Lord loveth a cheerful loser." 

The finished New York Stock Exchange of to-day is an unincorporated association 
of eleven hundred members, with a meeting-place, the Stock Exchange building, which 
cost more than a million dollars. In this building, between the hours of ten and three 
on each week-day but Saturday — when the hours are from ten until twelve — the 
members gather for the purpose of buying from and selling to each other for custom- 
ers and for themselves the stocks and bonds of the incorporated industries of America, 
which to-day amount to more than sixty billions of dollars. 

This is the method of their business: 

A, B & Co. have a large office in Wall Street with branches in other cities, and 
one, or more, of their partners is a member of the Stock Exchange. 

Into A, B & Co.'s office, through the mail, by public or private wire, or in per- 
son, come each day from different parts of the world orders from merchants, bankers, 
farmers, clerks, capitalists, widows, and orphans with from a few hundred dollars to 
millions to invest — orders to buy or sell so many shares or so many bonds of this 
railroad, that industry, or the other mine. The Exchange member of A, B & Co., 
goes at ten o'clock to the Stock Exchange and "offers" the stocks he has orders to 
sell, or " bids " for the stocks he has orders to buy. And the other Exchange members 
of other Exchange houses "take" the stock he "offers" for sale to "fill" their buying 
orders, or "fill" his " bid" for the stock they have orders to sell. 

The "floor" of the Stock Exchange from ten to three is at most times pande- 
monium. That is. pandemonium to a layman onlooker from the gallery above, 
where visitors are allowed to witness the antics of the "bulls," "bears," and "lambs." 

A Stock Exchange "bull" is one who is trying to put the marketup. A Stock 
Exchange "bear" is one who is trying to put the market down. A "lamb" is the 
public — the unsophisticated speculator who, from every nook and corner of the 
country or the earth, sends his order to buy or sell to be executed on the "floor. 
"Lamb" is the regular roast of the Stock Exchange. 

\round the "floor," or pit, of the Stock Exchange — the great room to which 
none is admitted but the members and the army of pages who rush hither and thither 
with orders — are telegraphs and telephones operated by the best experts that money 

can buy. . . . , , 

When a "trade" is made on the floor it is transmitted by telephone and tele- 
graph to the outside world — first to the "ticker" headquarters, which is equipped 
with every device known to the modern telephone and telegraph service for quick 
transmission. The "ticker" is a self -operating telegraph-machine which prints 
upon a roll of "tape" the transaction that has just taken place, thus: 

"U S 1,000—79^. 2,000— K- 400— K"— meaning that 1,000 shares of 
Steel ha've just been "bought" and "sold" at 79^, or $79,125; 2,000 at 79^, or 
$158,500; and 400 at 79^, or $31,700. 
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These tickers, of which there are thousands installed in national banks, insur- 
ance companies, hotels, banking and brokerage offices, newspaper offices, merchants' 
counting-rooms, and bar-rooms in every large city in the country and in thousands 
of small cities and towns, keep the public in instant touch with the doings of the 
game; and hundreds of thousands, probably millions, of Americans, women as well 
as men, everywhere hang over these tickers reading the tape. 

Ticker prices are flashed on the instant of their recording, by telegraph and cable, 
to the entire civilized world. So perfect is this price-distributing machinery that a 
trade on the New York Stock Exchange is recorded within a minute or two in London, 
Berlin, and Paris, and the American ticker, while recording the American Exchange 
transactions, will print on its tape the transactions of the London, Berlin, and Paris 
Exchanges. 

Financialdom speaks of the ticker as the "heart" of civilization and the ticker 
tick-tack-record taping as its "heart-beats"; and there is much truth in what Finan- 
cialdom says. 

Tickers in every city in this country may be recording the ordinary transactions 
of a monotonous day. Standing around them, watching the tape as it jerkily rolls 
out, are the business man, the clerk, the investor, and the big and the little gam- 
bler. 

Suddenly the ticker jumps up its pace, prices "run off" sharply, that is, they 
drop rapidly. Then one hears around each ticker: 

"What's happened?" "The German-English war-cloud must be blackening." 
" The Berlin Socialists must have broken loose in riot." " Italy has opened fire on the 
Turks." 

The "running off" ceases. The "running up" begins. The long faces around 
the ticker broaden, and there is shouted: 

"False alarm! Plunger So-and-So feeling them out. Plunger This-and-That 
caught raiding and driven over the wall." 

I stood by the ticker on a beautiful July forenoon with as pretty a "bull" mar- 
ket on as one could wish to see, when suddenly the ticker began to hiss and snarl and 
scream louder and louder, until its screaming and the tumbling cataract of prices 
became deafening. 

It was all so sudden that it was impossible for the hundreds of thousands or mil- 
lions of poor devils caught "long" with stocks on hand to dump them in time to pre- 
vent loss, perhaps ruin. 

What could have happened? Men with blanched faces and scared eyes shiver- 
ingly stared into others' blanched faces and scared eyes, and pitifully but mutely 
shaped the words: "What can have happened?" 

In a minute they knew, for from the ticker came the message: "An anarchist 
has shot and killed President Garfield." 

Again at a later period the same news was repeated on the tape — President 
McKinley had been assassinated. 

So perfect is the system of Stock Gambledom that the ticker tells everything of 
importance that happens in any part of the world, tells it in a thousand different 
inflections of voice; and tells in another thousand inflections all sorts of secrets — to 
those who know its language. 

The ticker in my private office in "Young's" may go on for hours with a monot- 
ony that never interrupts my writing "The Remedy," or my sonnets to my honey- 
bees and my butterflies, when suddenly it gives a peculiar purr, a tick, tick-a-tick, 
tickety-whirring hiss, and I am alongside in my reachingest strides. 

"U.S. 700 — 59; 1,600 — 58%; 1,000 — %\ 4,000 — Y 2 \ 200 — Y 2 ; 6,000 — 34; 
400 — %; 9,000 — 58; 2,000 — 57%; 5,000 — %; 2,500 — ^; 2,000 — M; 
5,000 — 57; 2,000 — 57; 1,000 — 57; 1,900 — 57." 

Nothing in between; no other transactions; all Steel, and a violent break of two 
points and a halt and then activity. 

I examine the yard or two of tape. I finger it back and forth, dwelling on this 
amount, lingering over that price, all the time mentally rushing through all the 
American events of the past few days, the past few weeks — business affairs, crops, 
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legislation, banking institutions; and then I make a quick jump all over Europe — 
war situations, diplomatic situations, strikes, throne overturns; and then I seven- 
league boot it back to Yankeeland — and all the time the ticker is ticking away Steel 
at 57. Some one is throwing Steel over in big lots, but some one is buying it in 
equally big lots. 

What does it mean? The man who can guess first will get the biggest slice of the 
easy money which is being chucked about in big hunks; for if Steel has dropped in 
four minutes from 59 to 57 and is going to drop from 57 to 55 in four minutes more, 
he who can sell 50,000 shares "short" at 57 will be able to "take" it back in another 
four minutes at 55, "bagging" by the operation $100,000 — real dollars. 

On the other hand, if it is going to halt at 57 and turn and in the next four min- 
utes jump back to 59, he who buys 50,000 shares at 57 will be able to sell it at 59 and 
"net" $100,000 — real dollars. 

But, if this two-point drop means that the big head of Steel has fallen dead with 
heart disease or been killed in his automobile, and this drop of two points is the 
selling by some one who has advance information, it means that the man who sells 
50,000 Steel at 57 may inside of another half-hour be able to buy it back at 37, and 
thereby make in thirty minutes a whole million dollars of very easy money. 

But then, too, if one's diagnosis of the cause of this two-point drop is wrong, one 
can as quickly and as easily be parted from as much of one's own real money as one 
can take from the other fellow by diagnosing it right. 

After a few minutes' mad mental gallop through all the fields where lies the 
information necessary to the proper diagnosis, I get my bearings, and in another 
minute I have on eight or ten different wires eight or ten of the best-informed Stock 
Exchange members, whose business it is to tell me what they know. But after they 
have told me all they know, I still have not the solution, for they too are guessing. 

That string of sales quotations on the tape can have come only from a limited 
number of sources. My experience, my lifetime of sleeping, eating, drinking, and 
playing with the ticker, tells me that — and tells me that if something real has 
happened, the orders must have come from one of a few particular "houses." I 
know them all, as a good kennelman knows the dams and sires of fifty or sixty mixed- 
color pups that look alike to the dog amateur who has had no kennel experience. 

If it is only manipulation, that is, merely "a deal" incubating, the stocks obvi- 
ously must have been "thrown" on to the market by one or another of the very few 
master manipulators. 

So I lay out an elimination test to get at the true diagnosis of that two yards of 
tape. I take up telephone number one: — "Sell 4,000 Steel at the market" — the 
market is still 57. That order goes to one of the most active brokers on the floor, a 
man who knows his business. 

On telephone number two: — "Sell 3,000 Steel at the market." This to a con- 
servative commission house which hates to be classed in with floor manipulators. 

On telephone number three: — "Buy 5,000 Steel at the market." This to a 
two-dollar "floor operator" who can get the best prices going with two crooks of 

his finger. 

On telephone number four: — "Buy 2,000 Steel at the market —and so on 

up and down my line of wires. . 

Then I finger the tape and watch it perform, and listen to the ticker coo tor the 
next minute or so. The figures come stringing out, up, down, down, up. Every 
amount, every price, every fraction, every click means something. One by one I 
eliminate the various possibilities, and in another two or three minutes the ticker s 
voice sounds very loving to me. I pat the tape fondly and say: "You're a dear old 
lovey-dove to tell me all you know." 

Then I pinch it. Every time we drop the tape we pinch — crease — it, at the 
last-recorded trade, that we may know upon our return where we were when we left 
off. So far have we brought the science of the game that it might pay to give a 
$10 000 or $20,000 tip to a big manipulator's office-boy for a diagram of the tape 
"pinches" on a busy day — they might show how this "up" or that "down" drove 
him to his telephone. 
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I have the situation: So-and-So, one of my competitors, an old-timer, has just 
been employed by the "Steel crowd" to rush Steel up for a three months' campaign. 
So-and-So always starts in — doesn't know any other way to do the business — by 
"working them down a few points," that he may get a load or two of "cheap stock" 
before "the deal" strikes its up-swing. 

My testing orders have shown me the situation almost as truly as if I had been 
at his desk when he was laying out his campaign. It has cost me — for I have sold 
only the same number of thousands of shares through one set of brokers that I have 
bought through another — a paltry ten to fifteen thousand dollars in commissions 
(paltry compared with the profits to come), and I am ready for "business." 

I order one broker to buy five thousand Steel, another ten, another ten, another 
five, another three, and so on, until I have, say, 40,000 shares on hand, and they 
have cost me, say, 58 on an average. I began to buy at 57. It is now 59, and going up. 

My competitor, in his den in New York, is going through the same operation. 
He is calling over his various wires to his brokers to find out who besides himself is 
in the market, who is butting in on his deals; and presently the tape tells him, as it 
told me, and he mutters, "Damn him." But he has little time for damning any one 
for I have got my 40,000 shares, and have diagnosed his operation thus: 

The Steel directors have been secretly " loading up " for the past two months with 
Steel for their own private account, and with three or four or five hundred thousand 
low-priced shares on hand they are now starting a campaign to buy for the treasury 
of the Steel Trust, with the stockholders' money, any amount necessary to lift the 
price to a desired point, say 95 — the point at which these same Steel directors will 
unload the low-bought stock on to the fool public. This means to me that the Steel 
directors are going to let out "good news" about increased dividends and other "bull 
points" which will "send Steel soaring" — news which, after Steel is at the top of its 
soaringest high place, they will deny ever existed. 

And the denial will bring Steel crashing back to its starting-point — 59. 

My diagnosis is published on the "news sheets"; the public rushes in to buy, 
as it always does in a bull market, and Steel jumps from 59 to 79; and I have on 
paper $800,000 of some one's money, which I proceed to make real money by selling 
my 40,000 shares, although I might get another $800,000 by holding on awhile 
longer — it might go up another twenty points. But experience has shown me 
that the nights are too long and too uncertain for an outsider to carry 40,000 
shares of Steel through to the point where he might get a full profit — that is, 
as much profit as an insider — so I take my half and get up on the fence and 
wait until months afterward, when my old friend the ticker again starts in her 
spluttering. 

This time my diagnosis shows that the Steel philanthropists have been unload- 
ing for weeks on a frantically buying public that has been stimulated to believe Steel 
is going up to 150. They are now selling Steel "short," preparatory to breaking the 
market with "bad news." I therefore sell 40,000 shares of Steel that I don't own, 
and I complete my deal later — when the world has been flooded with "bad news" 
to shake out the public, and prices have dropped — by buying Steel at twenty points 
below my selling price. . 

It's a sweet, pretty game, isn't it? I ask you — you American people, it 1, 
the outsider, from "reading" the tape, can make $1,600,000, what do you think 
of the chance of insiders, the ones who "make" the tape, to "make" easy money 
out of your hard-earned wages and incomes? ,,.,,- , 

And yet the wise writers and lecturers and statesmen and philanthropists and 
reformers tell you this must be allowed to go on, or business, legitimate business, 

"Will CG3.SG 

The stock-gambling game burns money faster to pay expenses than any other 
game on earth, than all other games combined — and a thousand, yes, ten thousand 
times faster. And the money to keep it running comes from all classes of the American 
people. Here are some of the items: 

The market value of the memberships in the New York Stock Exchange is 
one hundred millions of dollars. The interest on this amount, at five per cent, is 
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five millions annually. A billion of dollars is invested in the stock-gambling busi- 
ness. The interest on this amount, at five per cent, is fifty millions annually. The 
amount of money borrowed to carry securities is more than two billions a year. The 
interest on this amount is a hundred millions annually. 

Over fifty per cent of all the telegrams sent in the United States are connected 
with stock gambling. 

Telegraph wires in connection with stock gambling run to every part of the 
globe. One may purchase a hundred thousand shares in London, Paris, or Berlin 
quite as easily as if one were sitting in a Wall Street office. 

Last year, while spending some weeks in Portland, Oregon, three thousand 
miles from the Wall Street maelstrom, I was guaranteed service in four and three- 
quarter minutes. That is, I had my report back in four and three-quarter minutes 
from the time I gave my order. And while buried in the glorious ranch country 
in the center of Oregon, hundreds of miles from a railroad, by the use of telephone 
and telegraph I could have my completed gambling report back in nineteen 
minutes. 

An order to buy or sell Wall Street's gambling chips, " securities," in London is 
telegraphed across the ocean from New York, executed in the London Stock 
Exchange, and reported back to New York in six minutes. 

Why do we use the London Exchange? — you ask. Gambling on the American 
Exchanges is from ten till three — and from three in the afternoon until ten the 
next morning the game stops? Not by a long chalk. There being five hours' differ- 
ence in time between London and New York, the stock-gambling game in Ameri- 
can securities can be resumed at five in the morning, American time, on the London 
Exchange. 

For instance, the other day election returns at about half -past one in the morn- 
ing showed such startling results that I was able to sell 40,000 shares of Steel in 
London while the great American public slept, and the following morning to buy 
back on the New York Stock Exchange, at over $100,000 profit, what I had sold in 
London; for Steel was being frantically thrown overboard by the at-that-time-much- 
awakened American people. Think of it — more than $100,000 pay for one night's 
sit-up ! 

And the money — where did it come from? 

Only one place — the wages and incomes of the poor-devil public who slept, firm 
in the belief that they were losing nothing because they never gambled in stocks. But 
they did know when they awoke that beef was three or four cents a pound higher, and 
that coal was up two dollars a ton. 

A wire is leased to the broker by the telegraph companies at the rate of $20 a 
mile per year and an added charge of $500 a year for each "drop" to a town through 
which it passes. 

A private wire from New York to Chicago costs $16,000 a year, and a "drop" 
at Pittsburgh or Cleveland adds $500; a wire to Palm Beach, $36,000, and a San 
Francisco wire $60,000. 

One house in the Street has its private wires stretched 25,000 miles, from ocean 
to ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf, at a cost of over $700,000 a year. And this 
is only the cost of the wires. 

Rents of Wall Street offices run from $25,000 to $50,000 a year, and there are 
up-town branch offices where rent runs from $10,000 to $30,000. 

Not only are Stock Exchange salaries larger than in other businesses for the 
same character of service, but there are big Christmas bonuses and extra distribu- 
tions, to say nothing of the opportunity to share in the profits of speculation. 

An office manager who can command the business of a few large operators gets 
from $10,000 to $20,000 a year, some even $75,000 to $100,000. . Any man who 
can bring a million shares of business a year, meaning a commission of $125,000, 
can get $40,000 to $50,000 of it as his salary. 

A Wall Street gambling shop of very moderate size with an up-town branch 
and two or three out-of-town offices costs $175,000 to $200,000 a year to run. A 
house of this character may have a capital of $500,000 to $1,000,000 divided among 
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the partners. It must have at least one Stock Exchange seat— $68,000 to $100,000. 
It should also have seats on one or more of the out-of-town Stock Exchange and 
commodity gambling hells. 

A Boston Stock Exchange seat costs $35,000; a Chicago Stock Exchange seat, 
$5,000; a Cotton Exchange, $17,000 to $18,000; a Chicago Board of Trade, 
$3,500; a New Orleans Cotton Exchange, $3,500; a New York Coffee Exchange, 
$1,750. 

Single Stock Exchange houses have as many as eight Stock Exchange mem- 
berships worth from $600,000 to $800,000. 

Single Wall Street houses owe the banks, day in and week out, month in and 
year out, from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

A Wall Street gambling house must deal in at least 4,000 shares of stock a day 
to pay expenses of $500 a day. This amount of business in a year is 1,200,000 
shares, $120,000,000. Houses of this size may do business of from $300,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 a year. Larger houses will do $25,000,000 a day. Some of these gam- 
bling shops cost over $1,000,000 a year to run. 

Here are the expenses of one gambling shop for a year (and this gambling shop 
collapsed in a recent panic): 

Its total yearly expenses were $800,000, divided among its main gambling 
shop in Broad Street, seven up-town smaller shops, and thirty out-of-town puller-in 
shops. Its main office expenses were $375,000. Its Waldorf and Plaza Hotel branches 
cost $50,000 a year to run; its Chicago branch, $50,000. Through its Plaza Hotel 
office alone it paid out salaries of $12,500; $17,000 for rent; sundry expenses — 
rum, cigars, and small gambling outfits — $14,000. In its main office it paid sala- 
ries of $140,000; $60,000 for private wires, $25,000 for rent, and $150,000 for 
sundries, meaning the usual entertaining paraphernalia such as would be found 
in any gambling hell. 

The Hughes New York Legislative Investigating Committee touched on cer- 
tain phases of these gambling hells as follows: 

" Complaint has been made of branch offices in the city of New York — often 
luxuriously furnished and sometimes equipped with lunch-rooms, cards, and liquor. 
The tendency of many of them is to increase the lure of the ticker by the temp- 
tation of creature comforts, appealing thus to many who would not otherwise spec- 
ulate." 

Not infrequently these houses, after paying all these enormous expenses, make 
from two to five million dollars a year. 

It is safe to say that the cost of running the stock-gambling game each year 
is a billion dollars, that is, the 'public must pay a billion dollars to those connected with 
the game, outside and independent of huge profits taken by the System. 

The only legitimate way this money can be taken from the public is in com- 
missions on the amount of business transacted, and in interest charged on the amount 
of money loaned to carry stocks. The Stock Exchange commission is one eighth 
of one per cent of the par value of the stock, or twelve and a half dollars on a hun- 
dred shares. For every transaction registered there must be a buyer and a seller, 
so that a million-and-a-half-share day is in reality a three-million-share day for 
the brokers, because they have been paid to buy a million and a half shares and 
to sell a million and a half. 

In 1906, 285,000,000 shares of a value of $24,000,000,000 were traded in — 
285,000,000 shares sold in a year means 285,000,000 shares bought, or 570,000,000 
shares all together. The commission on this year's business would have been 
$71,250,000, and if the interest and incidentals charge brought the amount up 
to $300,000,000, it would still be a long way off from the amount of money actu- 
ally taken from the public to meet the expenses of the game. 

In addition to the billion dollars required by this end of the Stock Exchange game, 
there are the two billions required for profits by the other end — the System with its 
System masters, the sure-thing end o/ the game. 

The System secures its two billions by manipulating the price of stocks and 
bonds, unloading them at the top and shaking the public out at the bottom, by 
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manufacturing new securities and inflating old securities, and using the illegiti- 
mately high prices as instruments for taking from the public the surplus wealth 
which they produce each year. 

When an order is sent by an outsider to a Wall Street Stock Exchange house 
to buy, say, one hundred shares of United States Steel stock at 95 per share, or 
$9,500 for the hundred shares, the method is: 

The sender of the order puts up ten points "margin," that is, he sends to the 
Stock Exchange house $1,000. The Stock Exchange house purchases in the Exchange 
100 shares for $9,500. It gives the seller its check for $9,500, which is $8,500 of its 
own money and $1,000 of its customer's money. 

Simultaneously with this, it takes the hundred shares of stock to one of the 
Steel Trust national banks or trust companies — and this means pretty nearly 
any national bank or trust company in the country — and borrows the $8,500. It 
borrows this money " on call, " which means that the bank can call for it at any time. 
This is one of the important devices in the System's machinery, for any time the 
System masters decide to shake the public out they have but to start calling their 
"call" loans; the brokers will "call" upon their customers to take up their loans, 
and, the customers not being able to do so, their stock will be " sold out. " And when 
all the Stock Exchange members' customers, meaning the public, are being sold 
out at one time, there is a slaughter in the price. So that as a practical working 
device the purchase of stocks on "margin" is as perfect in the System's hands as if they 
had that section of the American people who buy and sell stocks (and they number mil- 
lions) bound hand and foot and gagged for the going-through of their clothes, with the 
"profits" limited only by the amount of money their victims had about their person. 

The Stock Exchange house pays the bank for the call loan at the rate of 2^ 
per cent a year. It charges its customer 6 per cent, making a profit of 3% per cent 
on this end of the transaction. If Steel stock goes from 95 to 105 J^ and the customer 
sells, there is realized from the sale the $8,500 borrowed from the bank, the $1,000 
put up by the customer, the $1,000 profit of the customer, and the Stock Exchange's 
commission of one eighth of one per cent each way for buying and selling. 

But if, as happened, in the actual case which I have been citing as an illustra- 
tion, Steel does not go to 10534, but instead drops to 85, then the customer is called 
on for another $1,000 margin, and another, and another, until when the price of 
the stock gets to 55 and he has up $4,000 of margin, and can put up no more, he is 
"sold out" with a loss of $4,000. 

The reason this particular customer of the Stock Exchange house went into 
this transaction was that Steel had steadily risen from 24 to 95, and the press and 
all the reliable stock-gambling authorities had asserted most positively that it was 
to continue rising until it sold at 150. The customer, a bank officer in Pennsyl- 
vania, believing those stories, concluded he would get some of the easy money. 
He purchased, not the 100 shares I have used in my illustration, but 3,000 shares, 
putting up as margin $30,000; and when he was shaken out at 55, his losses amounted 
to $120,000. 

Since he had stolen the money from his bank, he is now serving a long-term 
penitentiary sentence, while his delicately-brought-up wife and daughters are bal- 
ancing the world, that world which is bordered on one side by the poorhouse and on 
the other by the Street — not the Street of Financialdom, but the cold, hard, heart- 
and-soul-paved Scarlet Street which always offers ready refuge for the women 
folk of stock -gambling victims. 

This is the Stock Exchange world which Financialdom would have us believe 
is absolutely necessary for the existence of civilization's business and social struc- 
tures — a world where, according to Stock Gambledom, things are conducted under 
the same code of ethics and morals that prevails in all other business worlds; a 
world that is based on finance, investment, and legitimate speculation; a world 
that has in it no robbery and not even any ordinary gambling. 

No department of civilization has so many fallacies advanced to support its 
existence as stock gambling. Here are extracts from hackneyed stock-gambling 
literature. 
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One of the great financial writers says: 

"The world's great things have been done by men who were willing to take 
risks and whose willingness was inspired by the picture of success which they have 
kept constantly before their minds and ambitions. There is a tendency, chiefly the 
expression of ignorance, to confuse speculation with gambling. There is, however, 
not the slightest justification for the assumed synonym. Gambling may be defined 
as hazard without intelligence or intelligent effort. Speculation, on the contrary, 
while necessarily involving hazards, is only justifiable as it may be undertaken in 
the spirit of intelligent research and experience. All speculation is legitimate pro- 
vided it is based on adequacy of capital and resources and requisite intelligence." 

Is it not using the intelligence of the American people as a punching-bag to 
thrust such stuff in front of them in connection with a game which is infinitely 
lower, morally, ethically, and horse-sensedly, than any of the old forms of gam- 
bling? 

Imagine an intelligent writer trying to justify Wall Street methods on the 
ground that the incentive to build up our country has been the big profits that 
are made from its loaded dice and marked cards! 

And yet this is the stock-in-trade argument most often heard. It assumes 
this shape: 

Our great railroads and industries would not have been built if those who were 
in the start had not been given an opportunity to make tens of thousands of per 
cent profit on the capital put to hazard. If the only reward for building the Union 
Pacific Railroad across the plains had been two or three hundred per cent profit, 
the home and foreign capital never would have built it. 

I will pass the argument with this single comment: 

There is no great railroad, no great industry in America, that could not have gone 
to its present position without Stock Exchange gambling as quickly and as surely with 
one hundredth, possibly with one thousandth, part of the profit which its promoters took 
from the people. 

Cohn, the German economist, says that speculation is the struggle of well- 
equipped intelligence against the rough power of chance. 

Imagine the well-equipped intelligence of scores of the multi-millionaire indus- 
trial captains who have made the name "American " the laughing-stock of the refined 
people of the old as well as the new world. 

Justice Holmes of the United States Supreme Court, in one of his decisions, says: 

"Speculation by competent men is the self -adjustment of society to the prob- 
able. People will endeavor to forecast the future and to make agreements accord- 
ing to their prophecy." 

Imagine the competency of men in the adjustment of society who will sit in 
a Wall Street office and bet a hundred thousand dollars that a certain rain : drop, 
trickling down the plate-glass window, will reach the sill before another! 

President Hadley says: 

"The success or failure of a man engaged in manufacturing, in transportation, 
or in agriculture, depends more upon his skill as a prophet than upon his industry 
as a producer." . . 

Imagine the skill as a prophet of the multi-millionaire System captain who 
left a poker game at two in the morning to deliver this message to the captain-gene- 
ral of the System forces: "In regard to that L. & N. deal, I'll put an injunction 
on it in the morning unless you send me a round five million dollars to-night, and 
every five minutes that pass before I get your answer will mean another million 

added to the five." 

Imagine the skill as a prophet of the man who could adhere to this resolution 
to the extent of actually securing ten millions of real money which was subsequently 
found to be capitalized into the railroad. 

Former President Baldwin of the great Fourth National Bank of New York, in 

a public speech some time ago, said: « , Qi , t, i. i_ i_ *i- 

"Next to the Christian religion, the New York Stock Exchange has been the 
greatest civilizing influence in the world." 
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Imagine the intelligence of the audience composed of the pick of Financial- 
dom who listened to this statement without bursting the laughing buttons of their 
waistcoats. 

A noted writer says: 

"It is a consummation devoutly to be wished that the evils incident to specu- 
lation could be abolished. Legitimate speculation fosters development and makes 
progress and prevents economic chaos. You cannot do without it. It is an eco- 
nomic necessity. Neither can you check the abuses by legislation without interfering 
with legitimate speculation. It were better to try to change humanity than to 
mix legislation, ethics, and economics in the jumble suggested by those who would 
abolish stock speculation entirely." 

I would have my readers ponder this language, for it is from one of the fore- 
most preachers for the maintenance of Stock Exchange gambling as it exists to-day : 
"It were better to try to change humanity than to mix legislation, ethics, and 
economics in the jumble suggested by those who would abolish stock speculation 
entirely." 

In other words, it would be better to try to do the impossible than to prevent 
a score of the System's Stock Exchange hirelings from openly and brazenly, like so 
many horse-auction fakers, by fraud bidding up from nothing to five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars so much pure water capitalized in the form of Steel Trust Common 
stock for the purpose of using the thus-fictitiously-made prices as a legal justifi- 
cation for putting these worthless pieces of paper into the treasuries of insurance 
companies, national banks, and trust companies, in order to withdraw five hundred 
millions of the hard-earned savings of the American people. 

Here is what the legislative committee appointed by Governor Hughes, now 
United States Supreme Court Justice, reported after investigating Stock Gamble- 
dom: 

"In its nature it is in the same class with gambling at the race-track or at the 
roulette-table, but is practiced on a vastly larger scale. Its ramifications extend 
to all parts of the country. It involves a practical certainty of loss to those who 
engage in it. A continuous stream of wealth taken from the actual capital of innu- 
merable persons of relatively small means swells the income of brokers and opera- 
tors dependent on this class of business, and in so far as it is consumed like most 
income it represents a waste of capital. The total amount of this waste is rudely 
indicated by the obvious cost of the vast mechanism of brokerage and by manipu- 
lators' gains, of both of which it is a large constituent element. But for a continu- 
ous influx of new customers, replacing those whose losses force them out of the 
Street, this costly mechanism of speculation could not be maintained on anything 
like its present scale." 

There is no better illustration of the result of modern Stock Exchange gam- 
bling than a verse by the great French historian, Guizot, describing the career of 
John Law, and the collapse of his Mississippi Company in France in 1720-1724. 
Guizot says that so many fortunes were won and lost at that time that this song 
was everywhere heard in the streets: 

On Monday I bought share on share, 
On Tuesday I was a millionaire, 
On Wednesday took a grand abode, 
On Thursday in my carriage rode, 
On Friday drove to the opera ball, 
On Saturday came to the paupers' hall. 

Now and again, as I set down such economic nightmares as the foregoing, I 
find myself asking: "How much longer will the millions of work-like-dogs-sixteen- 
hours-a-day-for-twelve-dollars-a-week American fathers, husbands, and brothers 
read these figures, and, in the reading, vision their daughters being driven to the 
street for the necessary pittance to keep flesh and bones on speaking terms, their 
wives chased to consumptive graves in vain attempts to keep every-day hells on 
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the latch-side of their squalid homes, and themselves seeking prison cells in prefer- 
ence to suicides' graves — how much longer will they read without demanding a 
remedy? " 

The other day I was stopped on the street by a magnificent six-foot-two speci- 
men of American manhood, one of those human set-ups who could tail-sling a bull 
twice his length — and repeat. I knew him as one of the armor-platers of my to-be 
America's cup-defender. Hangdoggedly he asked me for the loan of a few dollars. 
"God knows," he said, with a tremor in his voice, "I hate to beg, but I've got 
five hungry children and a wife, and I haven't had work enough in five weeks to 
earn the house rent." 

As he started away, he said wistfully: "I don't know about such things, but 
you do, so answer me please: How much longer is this kind of times to be with us? 
How much longer? I never took a drop of liquor in my life. I never wronged man 

or woman, and by " 

I didn't wait to hear his finish, for I didn't like his look. It wasn't human. I 
knew that look. I have seen it many times, and I am running across it oftener and 
oftener in these high cost living and low cost virtue days. If I had seen that 
look in one of my bulldogs, I would have ordered the kennelman to triple-leash him, 
and upon the look's return to kill him. 

Shortly afterward I stopped to watch a callow-faced youth, whose hide was 
saturated with wine and whose head was steeped in cigarette juice, hurl an $8,000 
automobile, head-on, into a stone wall. We picked him up badly shaken but unhurt. 
I knew him and his people before him. He was only a few years out of college. He 
earned between twenty and twenty-five thousand dollars a year touting for a bank- 
ing-house — steering the cork-headed sons of cunning-headed Dollar Kings against 
the stock-gambling game. 
I said to him: 

"You've easily punched a few thousand dollars out of that magnificent machine." 
He laughed as he lisped: "There's a whole lot more where that came from." 
I didn't wait for him to finish. I didn't like his look. I have seen it many times 
of late in the dollar haunts. If I saw it in one of my spaniels I would order my kennel- 
man to drown him in a tub of dirty water. 



Here is the Law: 

It is simple, constitutional, and effective. It can be put on the statute books at 
a single session of Congress. It is the old lottery law — which has passed all the courts 
— amended. The law to curb the Stock Exchange must be a Federal, not a State law. 
Here is a Federal law which, with a Federal Stock Exchange incorporation law to be 
presented in the next instalment, will do the business: 

" No letter, postal-card, or circular concerning any lottery, so-called gift concert, 
or other similar enterprise offering prizes dependent upon lot or chance, or concern- 
ing schemes devised for the purpose of obtaining money or property under false 
pretences, or concerning any Stock Exchange where securities or stocks, bonds, notes, 
or other evidences of indebtedness, or evidence of part or proportionate ownership of 
property are dealt in on a margin or on credit, unless said Stock Exchange %s incorpo- 
rated by the Congress of the United States; and no list of the drawings at any lottery 
or similar scheme, and no lottery ticket or part thereof, and no statement account, 
bill of particulars, or other information regarding any purchase or sale upon or in any 
Stock Exchange, of any securities, stock, bond, or other evidence of indebtedness, or of part 
or proportionate ownership of property on a margin or on credit, unless such purchase 
or sale is made upon a Stock Exchange incorporated by the Congress of the United States; 
and no check, draft, bill, money, postal note, or money order for the purchase ot 
any ticket, tickets or part thereof, or of any share or any chance in any such lottery 
or gift enterprise; or for or on account of any purchase or sale upon or in any Stock 
Exchange on a margin or on credit, of securities, stock, bond, note, or other evidence 
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of indebtedness, or evidence of part or proportionate ownership of property, unless such 
purchase or sale is made upon a Stock Exchange incorporated by the Congress of the 
United States; shall be carried in the mail or delivered at or through any Post Office 
or branch thereof , or by any letter-carrier; nor shall any newspaper, circular, pam- 
phlet, or publication of any kind containing any advertisement of any lottery or gift 
enterprise of any kind offering prizes dependent upon lot or chance, or contain- 
ing any list of prizes awarded at the drawings of any such lottery or gift enterprise, 
whether said list is of any part or of all of the drawing or containing any prices at which 
any stocks, bonds, notes, or other securities, or other evidence of indebtedness, or evi- 
dence of part or proportionate ownership of property, shall have been bought or sold upon 
or in any Stock Exchange, on a margin or on credit unless such purchase or sale is made 
upon a Stock Exchange incorporated by the Congress of the United States, be carried in 
the mail or delivered by any postmaster or letter-carrier. 

"Any person who shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited, or who 
shall knowingly send or cause to be sent, anything to be conveyed or delivered by 
mail in violation of this section, or who shall knowingly cause to be delivered by 
mail anything herein forbidden to be carried by mail, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction shall be punished by a fine of not more than five hun- 
dred dollars, or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment for each offence. 

" Any person violating any of the provisions of this section may be proceeded 
against by information or indictment and tried and punished, either in the district 
at which the unlawful publication was mailed, or to which it is carried by mail for 
delivery according to the direction thereon, or at which it is caused to be delivered 
by mail to the person to whom it is addressed." 

Note. — I must remind my readers that " The Remedy " in this book is a verbatim copy from 
" Everybody's Magazine," where it is still being published. In a work published in monthly chap- 
ters, it is necessary to have repetitions at the opening and closing of each chapter. Such repetitions 
are eliminated in the final publication of the work in book form. 

This elimination could not be done in the present case, as " The Remedy " is not yet finished. 
I call my readers' attention to this because of the comment I wish to make on the above law. As 
it appeared above it was my first draft. Later I set the best constitutional lawyers at work upon a 
finished bill which was published in the February issue of " Everybody's." It will be found on 
page 120 of this volume. 

Therefore, I would impress upon my readers that when they find a difference in phraseology 
or conclusion between the above law and the one published later, they will give preference to the 
new one. 



THE MUCKER AND THE MILLIONAIRE 

The August sun perched the top-rail of noon, sizzled the mountain tip, freckled the 
lily's cheek in meadow pond, curled the hair of the mastodonic behemoth and unkinked 
the ant's downy fuzz. 

It was midsummer; God's great sun was on its job, playing no favorites. 

A horny-handed son of toil, muck-tossing from the city's ditch, mopped sweat, as did, 
too, a horny-hearted prince of wealth when halted at the ditch's edge; but mucker mopped 
with shirted sleeve, while he of dollar crest sopped with lace which on a time had shaded 
bosom of France's royal dame. And mucker mopped the fetid sweat of toil, while he of 
coin sopped perfume-odored perspiration. 

"My good slave, yours is a hard task," condescendingly said the skinner-and-skiver of 
parchment coin. 

"Not so damned hard as yourn," answered the red-faced modern galley-slave. 

"No? " said he of easy dough. "And just how dost figure that?" 

"About this way," answered the muck-rustler. "When we're through our day's produc- 
ing we have naught to do but dream and dream of what we'll do when taking-back day comes 
around, and dreamin's an easy job of a hot summer and a sizzling hot one of a cold winter; 
while you, you see, not only have to lug around the heavy stuff you took from us, but it 
keeps you busy exercising it during the days and awake guarding it through the nights, 
and all the time you have to listen to the damning-into-hell that its former owners hand out 
to you. And you can never shut out the picture we keep before your vision, — disgrace, 
prison and violent death, — the picture which goes with your job of kneading our dough. 
Oh, no, my bucko! our job is not so hard, not so damned hard." 

Old Sol had vaulted the rail of noon, and, with that slip and slide and glide common 
to middle-of-the-summer suns, had ducked its red phiz behind the tall timber, when the chalk 
surface of the bread-and-milk bowl of the horny-handed philosopher was rippled by the 
torrid zephyr which slipped over the threshold of his humble abode ahead of the horny-hearted 
prince of coin. 

"Thy pardon, friend, for intruding on thy evening meal, but more I would of thy crude 
wisdom. Your words of noon sank deep within my dollar-mountained brain. Were I to say 
to thee, ' Friend, I will give back to you and those of kindred state now, years and years before 
the coming of the awaited taking-back day, a goodly portion of that which we have taken 
from you and fellow-producers,' what would your answer be?" 

"That there was an election coming, and that you needed labor's vote and needed it 
damn bad." 



AMERICAN KING AND RUSSIAN NOBLEMAN 

Dubing a former administration a Russian nobleman passing through New York, 
impressed with our superb dollar royalty, asked: "Who is yonder king? How old is his 
title? What is his income?" 

After being told that King Dollars had risen in twenty years from bartender to an income 
of a million a minute, he grew meditative. Later, while observing the hundreds of thousands 
of pasty-faced, hollow-eyed, slunk-chested men and women rushing to their slavery and craw- 
ling back to their hovels, he asked, "Are these King Dollars' subjects?" Being answered in 
the affirmative, he ejaculated: "Take me to Washington. I must see your national play- 
house before I return to my own great country; I have been told that your actor statesmen 
are very amusing." 



VIII 
THE REMEDY— THE NEW OLD LOUISIANA LOTTERY LAW 

I ENDED my last chapter with a transcript of the proposed Federal law for 
closing the gambling end of the Stock Exchange. It is the old Louisiana Lottery 
Law, which has passed all the courts, amended to exclude from the mails all 

Stock Exchanges not incorporated by Congress. Such an incorporation carries 
with it the right of Federal inspection. I desire now, before going on with my 
story, to submit this radical proposition through my readers to the American 
people: 

The law contained in the last chapter, in conjunction with the one to be pre- 
sented in the next chapter, should mark the most important innovation in practical 
business finance of the past hundred years; these two laws should do more to remedy 
the economic ills of the country, and should confer upon the American people greater 
financial benefits, than any commercial law enacted in the past century. 

This is a strong statement. If it be sound, it should merit the profound atten- 
tion of the American people. If unsound, it should, and will, bring down on my 
head overwhelming condemnation. 

For more than a quarter of a century every one everywhere in America has 
felt that there was something radically wrong with the American people's business 
structure, and that this was weakening the nation's political and social foundations. 
But every one — State Legislatures, Congress, the courts, and the Presidents and 
their Cabinets — has found it impossible to put a practical remedy to work, because 
any remedy that might prove itself practical either would be declared unconstitu- 
tional when it reached the Supreme Court, or would consume so long a time in get- 
ting its constitutionality established that the wrongs sought to be remedied would 
meanwhile have assumed new names and forms, requiring new legal cures. 

The common verdict of the authorities, therefore, has been that the trust evil 
cannot be destroyed until the Constitution has been amended. And to secure an 
amendment to the Constitution, according to Article V of the Constitution itself, 
the following elaborate provision must be complied with: 

"The Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the Legis- 
latures of two thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which in either case shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the seve- 
ral States, or by conventions in three fourths of the several States, as the one or 
the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress; provided that 
no amendment which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the Ninth Sec- 
tion of the First Article; and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate." 

This is as complicated as the futile legal procedure of the past to regulate Big 
Business under the Constitution. Congress cannot agree upon an amendment to 
be submitted to the States, not to mention getting the States to agree upon the 
change. 

In the meantime the people have gone ahead doing the best they could under 
present laws, with the result that after years of litigation against the trusts, many, 
notably the Beef Trust, have won out, while some have been convicted. Fore- 
most among the convicted ones are Standard Oil and Tobacco. 

It took some twenty years for the people, through various suits, State and 
Federal, criminal and civil, to obtain a final decision as to the real status of these 
trusts. And during these years these combinations continued their illegal prac- 
tices, because the decisions of the lower courts branding their acts as illegal could 
not be enforced until the Supreme Court of the United States had said whether 
the charges were legally proved. The Supreme Court after all these years of liti- 
gation finally said that Standard Oil and Tobacco must dissolve. 
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Did this assist in remedying the wrong that was oppressing the people? Did 
it lighten their load? Not at all. For in its decree against Standard Oil and Tobacco 
the Supreme Court, in ordering the dissolution, said in effect: "But you can reor- 
ganize in another way, a legal way." 

Whereupon Standard Oil and Tobacco reorganized in a way so much better 
for themselves and so much worse for the people that their stocks increased vastly 
in price (one of them has risen $900 per share since the Supreme Court's final deci- 
sion). And right after the decision the price of almost every Standard Oil product 
was substantially lifted. 
This meant — what? 

That when the charge of illegality brought against a trust is sustained by the final 
court, its decree gives the convicted trust the right to go ahead in a new form, which, even 
if more oppressive than the old, can be attacked by the people only with the same dull, 
unwieldy, ineffective weapon that they used before in vain. 

In a word, no practical method of remedying the trust evil has appeared except 
to alter the Constitution in a way that will admit of a law decreeing: When a trust 
is found guilty of abuses, the law administrators must kill them — not whitewash 
it, dye its pelt, or substitute a new set of teeth and claws for the old set — but kill 
the abuses. 

Although it is true that the Constitution has been amended before, in the case 
of no amendment has there been lined up, in opposition to it, unlimited money power. 
To-day the annual loot of the trusts, tribute collected from the people, is billions, 
and to preserve the machinery by which these billions of loot are collected, the 
trusts will spend a large portion of them. And this is an age when money talks, 
even to the courts. 

So, as a matter of fact, the situation is: The trusts are destroying the nation. 
They will continue to destroy unless the people destroy the trusts. And the people 
think they cannot destroy the trusts without altering the Constitution. And the 
trusts can balk all attempts to amend the Constitution. 

Now what does this mean? That the System, the few who are so ruthlessly 
plundering the people, have found that they can perfect a device which for all prac- 
tical purposes will circumvent the laws of the land. A monstrous proposition, this 
— that a few people, less than ten thousand, can so get around the laws of a free 
people who make their own laws that these people, a hundred million strong, can- 
not change the laws to meet the evil, even though the evil is the enslavement of 
the hundred million! 

On the face of it the proposition seems preposterous. And yet such has been 
and is the condition in the United States. 

In my previous chapters I have shown how, by a trick worked through the 
gambling end of the Stock Exchange, billions of stocks and bonds, which should 
represent truthfully the corporate wealth of this country, have been counterfeited 
and exchanged for the savings of the people in national banks, trust and insurance 
companies. The trick workers have acquired vast wealth. They are now the con- 
trollers of the industries of the country. Their gambling tolls are collected from 
the people, because there is added each year in making up the price of the people's 
necessities two thousand millions of dollars as an interest charge on forty billions 
of counterfeit capital. 

I have traced the cause of High Cost Living back through the trusts and cor- 
porations which produce the people's necessities — and they are the instruments 
for collecting the Stock Exchange gambling tolls — to the heart of corporate tribute- 
levying, the gambling end of the Stock Exchange. To cure this evil, then, the people, 
if they and not Big Business are to rule, should have absolute control through Congress 
of all of the big and little and in-between trusts and corporations which own the indus- 
tries that produce the people's necessities. This means Congress-made laws giving 
the Federal Government the authority to enforce orders that the trusts, combina- 
tions, and corporations — 

Shall not unfairly inflate their stocks and bonds; 
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Shall not earn unfairly large dividends and interest, or unfairly accumulate 
earnings; 

Shall not be controlled by interlocking boards of directors.* 

Therefore I sought some way by which the people through Congress could 
secure this control — some way other than through a constitutional amendment, 
and found it, although the statesmen, lawyers, political economists, and the press 
said that it was impossible. 

As I have already shown in my previous chapters, if the Stock Exchange were 
regulated by the Federal Government all the things necessary to be done to destroy 
High Cost Living could be done: The counterfeiting of stocks and bonds and the 
using them as instruments for making the prices of the people's necessities could 
be stopped; the earning of unfairly large dividends and interest, the accumulating 
of unfairly large earnings, the unfair inflation of stocks and bonds, interlocking 
boards of directors, and the corruption of the ballot-box and of the legislative, admin- 
istrative, and judicial arms of the State and Federal Government could be stopped, 
as surely and as feasibly as if these practices were directly prohibited by a consti- 
tutional Federal law. 

This conclusion brought me to the next step — there must be a Federal law 
which will put the Stock Exchange under Federal control. 

But I foresaw that as soon as the people attempted, through their Federal 
Government, to take control of the Stock Exchange, the law would be attacked by 
the System as unconstitutional and the suit would begin its slow travels through 
the courts, and in time — ten, fifteen, or twenty years' time — the Supreme Court 
would say "Unconstitutional," and whiff! all our work would go up in smoke. Or 
it would say "Constitutional," when in all probability by that time, with the present 
rate of robbery — two billions annually — of the people by the System, to say 
nothing of the inevitable increase, the people would be in the throes of revolution, 
or as securely shackled to an old-time slavery as they are now shackled to High 
Cost of Living. 

This meant that a basis for a law must be found which not only would be con- 
stitutional on its face, but more, a law the constitutionality of whose basis all the 
courts had favorably passed upon — a law furnishing its own guarantee that the 
courts could not interfere with it. 

All the law-making authorities whom I consulted said: "How can you expect 
to find such a law? If such a law could be found which would apply to the Stock 
Exchange, the same law would apply to all corporations, and presto! you would 
have that which has been hunted by all the big and little statesmen, all the big and 
little lawyers, all the big and little political economists, and the press for the past 
half century." 

The surer I felt that I must have this law or my life-work — or at least the 
first section of it, the closing of the Stock Exchange as a gambling institution, the 
cause of High Cost Living — would be balked; and the more the lawyers, econo- 
mists, statesmen, and the press argued that such a quest was the wildest sort of a 
wild-goose chase, the more I was determined to find it. 

And then — then I found it; found that there was a clause in the Constitu- 
tion so perfectly tailored to my purpose that one would swear it was made to order 
for the curing of the present black situation, although as a matter of fact it was made 
by our wise forefathers over one hundred years ago, at a time when no one dreamed 
of the present trust-corporation-high -cost-living situation. 

My readers may think me exuberant, but I say to them that as soon as I dropped 
on to what I had been so desperately hunting, and laid it before the statesmen, 
economists, and corporation lawyers for their examination, they were as excited as I. 

* One of the most vicious instruments used by the System in bringing about and maintaining High Cost Living is 
the interlocking board of directors. As an illustration : a System board of Steel Trust directors may sell to themselves, as 
directors of a railroad, the product of the Steel Trust at outrageously high prices. As directors of the Coal Trust, they 
may pay to the railroad exorbitant freight charges to reimburse the railroad for what it overpaid the Steel Trust. As 
directors of the banks, insurance and trust companies, they may allow all "three trusts the use of the people's deposits, at 
hazardous risks, for the purpose of manipulating their securities to prices which are used as instruments to compel the pub- 
lic to pay exorbitant prices for their fuel. And as directors of the three trusts they may furnish funds for the corrupting 
of the legislative, administrative, and judicial arms of the State and Federal Governments and the ballot-box, that the 
people may not protect themselves against such high prices and such corruption. 
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One of the foremost lawyers in America, one who is at the present time the 
senior counsel for the defence of some of the most important trust suits, as soon as 
he had listened to my proposition, said, "Are you sane? Why, if what you say is 
true, it is a simple matter for the Federal Government to control Big Business." 
After thinking for a moment, he went on: "If you can put the Stock Exchange 
under Federal control it will revolutionize Big Business beyond anything that the 
most radical has dared to suggest. But it is impossible. If such a thing were possi- 
ble, some of us would have discovered it long ago." 

"Perhaps you have," I suggested, "and buried it as soon as you discovered it." 

"No," he said, "it is impossible; it must be impossible." 

Then I laid before him the argument and the authorities upon which it was 
based, and in a short time he said: "There is no disputing it. It is tremendous." 

I know no man in the entire legaldom of Financialdom who is better equipped 
to pass upon such a subject than this great trust attorney, so I said to him: "Tell 
me what you think I have discovered." 

" You have discovered a way for Congress to pass a law that will absolutely regulate 
the Stock Exchange, a law that will not only be constitutional but will carry upon its 
face proof that it is constitutional and workable. And it can be put into effect at the 
time of passage without any possibility of the delays which lockstep new laws. For 
although it is absolutely new for the purpose for which it is used, it has been thoroughly 
tried out by all the courts, including the Supreme Court, and has been in every case 
decided to be constitutional. 

"The suggestion of Federal or State control of Stock Exchanges in the past 
has met with violent opposition. If it is made clear, however, that the new law is 
to apply to the Stock Exchanges alone, I don't believe that Big Business will dare 
to oppose it. If the Stock Exchange had been harnessed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in this manner twenty — yes, ten — years ago, in my opinion the trust ques- 
tion as we have it to-day would not exist." 

Right here let me give my readers an illustration of how the simplest things in 
the world may by a mere twist become more far-reaching in their results than 
things many, many times bigger. 

A few years ago aluminum was a semi-precious metal worth $1.25 per pound. 
This because it was impossible to extract it at low cost. 

Aluminum is contained in certain clays. Apply a tremendous heat to these 
clays and the silver-gray metal will bubble out. All metallurgists and chemists 
knew this, and knew that if it were possible to find a vessel which would hold the 
clay while the heat was boiling it out without at the same time melting the vessel, 
aluminum would become a base metal of great use and value. 

But there was no material known to science for making vessels to contain clay 
which would not melt at the heat necessary before the clay could give forth its treasure. 

Then came Charles S. Bradley, my partner now in another great industry-revo- 
lutionizing invention, and he solved the aluminum problem, and brought the metal 
from the semi-precious into the base-metal class, where it can be sold at less than 
fifteen cents per pound and still give enormous profits. 

The courts of the land, including the United States Supreme Court, have pro- 
claimed Mr. Bradley the inventor of aluminum and the Supreme Court in its find- 
ing called the man who made the invention, which turned in during the life of his 
patents hundreds of millions of dollars to their owners, a benefactor of humanity. 

What did Mr. Bradley do? He made a mound of clay similar to those big mud 
pies the children make in the back yard, and in the top of the mound he scooped 
out a hole, and in this he sank electric wires and turned on the current and melted 
down his vessel. But his vessel was the clay itself. 

Mr. Bradley's invention appeared so simple after it was discovered as to make 
one smile. So it is with this plan to control Stock Exchanges. It is not only simple, 
but has been kicking around underneath the feet of statesmen, political economists, 
trust lawyers, and Government attorneys during all the years when these learned 
gentlemen were burning midnight oil to find a way for the Government to control 
Big Business constitutionally. 
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For the information of my lay readers I will briefly show the hitch — the here- 
tofore insurmountable hitch — in the people's getting at the trust evil, or at Stock 
Exchange gambling, which is the foundation of the trust evil. 

A trust is the child of a State. A State — New Jersey, for illustration — says 
that the Steel Trust is legitimately birthed, and at its birthing, or afterwards, its 
$250,000,000 of property-capital calling for five per cent, or $12,500,000 annual 
interest return — which is added to the cost price of steel — may be multiplied 
six times and called $1,500,000,000 capital, demanding $75,000,000 for dividends 
alone, which is added to the price of its steel product, a necessity of the people. 

The State permits this, and, however much injustice it may work to the people, 
the procedure becomes legal when the State permits it, because a State is sovereign 
and nothing Federal can interfere with its right to invest its offspring with what- 
ever power it sees fit, so long as such powers do not violate the Constitution. 

So the Steel Trust goes about the country, into all the other States, and the 
people pay outrageously high prices for their steel necessities, prices which enable 
the Steel Trust to pay dividends on its counterfeit, or watered, stock. 

And thereupon the people, other than those of New Jersey, say to their State 
Government: "Stop this unjust practice of the Steel Trust." 

And their State Government replies: "Impossible, because the Steel Trust is 
not our child, and we have no jurisdiction over our sister State's brat." 

And so the people go to their Federal Government and say to Congress: 

"Pass a law that will prevent this injustice which the Steel Trust is working in 
every part of the country." 

And Congress passes a law. Thereupon the Steel Trust says to the Federal 
Court: "The Constitution of the United States gives to each State the sovereign 
right to do with its affairs and the affairs of its offspring as it sees fit, without let or 
hindrance from the Federal Government." And the Federal Court decrees the law 
unconstitutional. That is, it decrees that the Federal Government cannot compel 
the Steel Trust to cease inflating its capital stock for the purpose of plundering the 
people. 

Under the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution, Congress passed 
a law, an anti-trust law, which in effect says that when the creature of one State 
sends its produce outside that State into another, the interstate commerce thus 
created can be regulated and controlled by Congress. The Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trusts were tackled by the people under this anti-trust interstate law, and the trusts 
met the attack with the cry, "Unconstitutional." Following years of litigation, 
the court decreed the law constitutional, but in its decree it showed that it is so 
well-nigh impossible to define what can and what cannot be done under this law, 
that all the trusts are still at their nefarious practices. They know that if an 
attempt is made to stop them from doing anything that the Supreme Court has 
not specifically forbidden, they can be brought to account only after long years of 
litigation. 

If the framers of the Constitution had dreamed of any such condition as exists 
to-day, they could have made impossible, in a paragraph or two of that document, 
those things which have brought about High Cost Living, for they could have said: 

"The Congress shall have power ... to establish Stock Exchanges." 
"The Congress shall have power ... to establish trusts, combinations, cor- 
porations, etc." This would have given Congress full and absolute control of 
Stock Exchanges and Big Business, and Congress would have passed laws saying in 
effect: "Stock Exchanges shall not cheat, and trusts shall not inflate," as they 
did say: "Congress shall have the power to establish banks." 

And as soon as such laws were enacted, they would have gone into effect, and 
no one could have set up "unconstitutionality." 

But the framers of the Constitution knew nothing of trusts. The word "com- 
bine" had not been coined legally as good English by the United States Supreme 
Court. The octopus was not a common business emblem. The framers did their 
best, but they were not infallible financial prophets and they neglected to insert a 
paragraph giving Congress authority over Stock Exchanges and Big Business. 
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And yet hidden away in the Constitution, hidden so far as the seekers for authority 
to regulate Big Business have been concerned, is a clause that, properly applied, may 
give the Federal Government almost absolute authority over all business as done 
to-day. 

Article 1, Section 8, of the Constitution of the United States provides, among 
other things, that "the Congress shall have power . . . to establish Post Offices 
and post roads." This embraces regulation of the entire postal system and includes 
as a necessary incident the right to determine what may be carried in the mails and 
what shall not be carried in the mails. I say this positively, because I am quoting 
the language of the Federal courts which have decided such cases. 

The Federal courts have decided that the question as to what should be excluded 
from the mails must be left to Congress in the exercise of a sound discretion, and 
that the use of the mails is not a matter of right but of privilege, limited by acts of 
Congress providing that certain classes of matter shall not be mailable. 

The Federal courts have also ruled: 

That Congress, in lawfully declaring what may and what shall not be carried 
in the mails, may also confer upon the Postmaster-General the requisite authority 
to prevent the mails from being used as a medium to disseminate printed matter 
which, on the grounds of public policy, Congress has declared to be non-mailable; 

That Congress may invest the Postmaster-General with authority to inquire 
and determine whether the matter presented for mailing was or was not mailable; 

That the courts cannot inquire whether the Postmaster-General has correctly 
refused the mails, and cannot review or control the action of the Government's 
executive officers in the determination of questions of fact which they have been 
expressly empowered by Congress to determine. 

These decisions of the courts, expressed after years of thorough and exhaustive 
contention to the contrary, make it clear that no trust, corporation, or individual 
can raise the question of constitutionality with reference to any matter within the 
domain of what Congress chooses to consider public policy in relation to the postal 
clause of the Constitution, or can raise any question as to the right of Congress to 
say that the mail may or shall not be used. 

Now comes the nub of it all: 

In the present age it is impossible to do business without the use of the mails; 
therefore if there be a power which can say to the Stock Exchange: "Unless your 
business is done thus and so, you cannot use the mails," then corporate business 
that has counterfeited its securities through the gambling end of the Stock Exchange, 
and collected its robbers' graft from the price of the people's necessities, may be 
curbed as Congress wills. And that power was given to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion through the use of the Post Office Department. 

Therefore, all that is necessary is for Congress to pass a law saying, in effect, that 
the Stock Exchange must do business thus and so, and that the Post Office authorities are 
ordered to bar the mail of Stock Exchanges which do not conduct their affairs according 
to the rules and regulations laid down in the law — and the great problem of the past 
half-century has been solved. 

Logically and legally, this power of the Post Office Department may be extended 
to enforce the regulation of all business in accordance with laws passed by Con- 
gress. The first section of my " Remedy " for High Cost Living calls for the abolish- 
ment of the gambling end of the Stock Exchange and I would apply this constitu- 
tional power only for that purpose. The Stock Exchange is the heart of corporate 
business, Big Business, and if its pulsations are regulated my method of dealing 
with its creatures, the trusts, is simple, expeditious, and effective. 

Gambling is against public policy. The gambling end of the Stock Exchange 
is bigger than all other forms of gambling in this country. Economically it is wrong. 
It may be wiped out under this law as completely as was the old Louisiana Lottery, 
and without damage to the well-recognized legitimate functions of a Stock 
Exchange. 

If such legislation should be blocked by the interests that have grown rich 
through Stock Exchange gambling, and if the people realize what a weapon Congress 
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has at hand in the Post Office, is it not probable that they may demand the regu- 
lation of all business by Congress through the power to exclude from the mails? 
This is not radical to-day. 

There was introduced in the last Congress by Senator John Sharp Williams 
a bill prepared by Robert R. Reed, requiring every State corporation to incorpo- 
rate federally as a condition to engaging in interstate commerce and to conform 
its organization to certain requirements. This was presented to secure additional 
safeguards against unfair competition and monopolistic growth, and in the opinion 
of Attorney-General Wickersham, "if carefully framed would go far toward the 
solution of the vexed problem of securing reasonable business requirement with 
sound governmental policy." But interstate commerce restrictions have dragged 
through the courts for years; and though they give temporary relief, they do not 
effect a permanent cure. 

A trust conservative will undoubtedly object to the suggestion that Congress 
regulate all business through the Post Office Department, on the ground that the 
Postmaster-General already has too much authority and is even now interfering 
with many kinds of business. But if he will reflect, he will see that Congress in 
passing such a law may carefully and specifically set forth just what the Post Office 
authorities could exclude from the mails and their reasons for such exclusion. It 
could label, so that all men might know just what business acts were illegal or against 
public policy. 

As Congress gives this authority to the Post Office Department, it may also 
limit its powers. If the Post Office Department should attempt to use this author- 
ity unjustly, it could be held to account by the courts through injunction or other- 
wise, because after the passage of such a law the courts would have as full a juris- 
diction over the Post Office Department in the execution of this law as over any 
other department. 

Recognizing that my readers may from past experience with the present auto- 
cratic power of the Postal Department doubt the ability of Congress to limit such 
an extension of power over the Stock Exchange or Big Business, I will say that Con- 
gress can in such a law limit the powers of the Post Office as absolutely as it does 
those of the Customs or National Bank Departments. And under such a law 
Tobacco and Oil might be forced to reform promptly and properly, without years 
of litigation. Congress could put the Post Office under the control of the courts in 
a way that would prevent delay by an appeal from the lower court. 

Such a law, for instance, would say that no corporation, combination, or trust 
should inflate its stocks and bonds; 

Should gamble in its own stocks and bonds; 

Should contribute funds in elections. 

And in saying this, the law would be most specific as to what could and what could 
not be done. 

To illustrate: 

A complaint might be made to the department by persons of responsibility 
specified in the law, accompanied by proof to meet the demands of the law, that 
the Steel Trust was not only gambling in its own stock, but that its directors, while 
thus conducting such gambling, were gambling in the Steel Trust stock for their 
own private account. 

This is the most dastardly of all loaded-dice, sure-thing gambles — directors 
making money for themselves through the use of the funds of the stockholders for 
whom they are trustees. The complaint might charge that the trust was so mixing 
up with its legitimate earnings the loot pillaged from the people as to make it impos- 
sible, under the present conduct of the trust business, to distinguish one from the 
other. It might charge that this gambling money was being used for the payment 
of dividends upon the stock in such a way as to lay the foundation for the stock 
gambling of the trust. 

All of this is now, incredible as it may appear, legalized by the State of New 
Jersey in the granting of its charter to the Steel Trust, and therefore the trust can- 
not be attacked by the Federal authorities under any other law than the postal law. 
If it were, the attack would be blocked by court-decreed "unconstitutionality." 
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And the Leering Thing — The System — answered: "Here is Justice!' 
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The Post Office might, if Congress gave it such authority, demand the books 
and records of the Steel Trust, including those of the directors, necessary to deter- 
mine whether the charges were true or false. 

If the Steel Trust refused to allow such examination, presto ! it would be out of 
business, for it would be barred from the mails. Therefore it could not refuse such 
a Federal inspection of its books. If the Post Office Department decided after 
examination that the Steel Trust had violated the law and should be excluded from 
the mails for such violation, the Steel Trust, if innocent, might apply for an injunc- 
tion, and prove its innocence in open court. If it were guilty it would be forced to 
cease its evil practices and to reform itself according to the laws. And the result of 
such trust reformation would be the decrease in the price of that trust's product. 

This illustration clearly shows the value of the discovery by which such prac- 
tices can be destroyed. For up to the present time it has been absolutely impossi- 
ble for the courts, investigating State legislatures, congressional committees, and 
the different Federal Government officials, including the Attorney-General of the 
United States, separately or all combined, to compel the Steel Trust to show this 
one phase of its practices, because any and all of these authorities are met at every 
turn with the Steel Trust's New Jersey State charter, which has legalized such 
practices. 

And what is true of the Steel Trust is true of thousands of other trusts, indus- 
trial, bank, and transportation interests. 

There will be no necessity, however, for laws regulating all business through the 
Post Office Department if, in place of them, Congress will pass a law nationally incor- 
porating the Stock Exchange. Such a law would say that no mails shall be carried 
concerning any Stock Exchange transaction unless (1) the books of such Stock 
Exchange shall be voluntarily submitted to the Post Office Department; (2) the 
books of every member of such Stock Exchange shall likewise be submitted; (3) 
such Stock Exchange shall voluntarily provide that the following transactions on 
the Exchange shall be prohibited: 

(a) Washed or fictitious sales, describing and regulating the same. 

(6) Margin sales where there is no intent actually to purchase or deliver the 
securities, guarding under this section what needs to be shown to prove such intent. 

(c) The selling of watered stocks or securities, providing herein for a public 
exposition of the properties against which the securities are issued. 

(d) The taking or carrying of a speculative account, even if the securities are 
actually delivered, if the customer is an employee of a bank, trust company, or 
insurance company, unless such bank, trust company, or insurance company con- 
sents in writing to such transaction. 

(e) Any attempt to manipulate securities below or above the market for the 
purpose of influencing prices. 

(/) The taking or carrying of a speculative account in the shares or bonds of 
a corporation, of which corporation the customer is a director or officer. 

It will, in addition to the above, prohibit any of the present admitted-by-all- 
to-be-bad practices of the Stock Exchange, and will provide that such Stock Exchange 
shall agree that if any member violates any of the proposed regulations he shall be 
expelled from the Exchange without privilege of reinstatement. And unless such 
Stock Exchange does so expel the member within a limited time from the time his 
violation has been brought to the attention of the Exchange, then such Exchange 
and its members shall no longer be allowed to use the mail. 

This incorporating law, which will be presented in the next instalment, will 
specify in detail how the evils of the trusts must be cured before their stocks and 
bonds may be sold on incorporated Exchanges. This is why I say that if Stock 
Exchanges are properly incorporated and supervised by the Federal Government, 
it will not be necessary to extend the power of this law to include directly Big 
Business. 

Boiled down, my discovery is this — High Cost Living can be smashed, 
destroyed, through the Stock Exchange. 

The Stock Exchange can be controlled by the people through Congress. 
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Such a law would be monumental and fundamental, and should appeal both 
to the conservative and to the radical. 

It must be borne in mind that the use of the postal arm of the Government 
as a ram to sink, quickly and effectively, the piratical crafts of the robber bands 
who operate or pretend to operate under the law, is in no way a new or untried 
experiment. It is only new in its application to Stock Exchanges. 

There is no law on the statute books whose constitutionality has been more 
thoroughly tested than the one giving absolute authority to the postal arm of the 
Government. 

Gigantic "fake" drug combinations, obscene publications, gift enterprises, 
wildcat mining swindles, lotteries, and all manner of " get -rick-quick " concerns 
have been pounced upon and, as if by magic, put out of business. When Congress 
authorized the Postal Department to drive them over the brink, no political pull, 
no amount of money, could save them. This is so well known that once the word 
goes forth that the postal people are to tackle an evil, it is settled in the public 
mind that the evil is doomed. 

One day the Louisiana Lottery was a fairly respectable affair, and the playing 
of it general among Americans, but between night and morning it became a dis- 
reputable creature of the underworld. 

To-day "stock speculation" adds to the very respectable business man's 
respectability. Once the mailed finger of the Postal Department is shaken at it 
in warning, it too will become a despised creature of the underworld. 



Mr. Lawson's Advertised Stock Operations 

Editor's Note. — Mr. Lawson's articles have brought to "Everybody's Magazine" a great 
body of correspondence from its readers, commenting on every phase of "The Remedy." Among the 
many letters, a few have raised questions as to the status of certain stocks with which Mr. Lawson's 
name has been associated. A few have called us to account for our own confidence in his work, in the 
light of personal grievances because of some investment loss. We have asked Mr. Lawson to answer 
these inquiries bearing on the stocks in question, and he has done so, fully and frankly. Extremely 
busy with his manifold interests, and, most important of all, with " The Remedy," Mr. Lawson cannot 
spend the time to correspond with either friendly or unfriendly critics. This expression will have to 
serve instead of personal letters. As to ourselves, we are confident of his full sincerity and the integrity 
of his purpose in the work he is doing. 

Trumbull White, Esq., November 5, 1912. 

Managing Editor, "Everybody's." 

Dear Mr. White, — I received your letter requesting that I write the magazine 
explaining some of my past stock transactions, that it might "explain" to inquiring 
readers. Until now, with malice aforethought perhaps, I have done nothing in 
regard to this phase of our work. However, I will do as you request, but only after 
I have coupled with my answer some preliminary remarks. And, make no mis- 
take, I will be frank — frank to the edge of brutality — in setting them forth. 

I am sore, dead sore, on "kickers"; I might almost add on the public at 
large, for my experience with the public in stock matters is one that leaves me 
in no doubt as to their beastly ingratitude. You understand I am speaking now of 
the public as a whole, and am in no way passing judgment upon any particular case. 

My career in stocks has been different, entirely different, from that of pro- 
moters or those who ordinarily advertise the sale of stocks. 

With the exception of one stock, I have never sold stock to the public; that 
is, I have never advised the public to buy stocks which I had on sale. Nearly all 
my advertised advice on stocks has been the giving of my opinion to the public 
as to the worth, or unworth, of a particular stock, a stock that they might go into 
the open market and buy from whoever had it for sale. Never in my forty- three 
years' activities in the stock market have I advised the public or any one to do 
that which I was not willing to do myself. Never have I advised people to invest 
unless I was willing also to invest. In other words, in stock affairs I have been 
as square with the public as it is possible for a human to be. 
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I have advised the public to invest in stocks which showed them more than 
three hundred millions of profit; three hundred millions more than they lost by all 
of my mistakes, by all of my unsound advice. 

I have helped the public to make more millions than any other man at present 
connected with stocks or at any time connected with stocks who has advertised 
public advice. This is a matter of easy verification. And yet the public has most 
unmercifully damned me for my mistakes. Mind you, I did not expect their thanks, 
did not want them, and I don't particularly mind the damning. I would pay no 
attention to it but for your intimation that I owe an explanation of my "mistakes." 

Probably never again will I publicly advise in regard to stocks. "Bully!" 
I hear you say. "Bully!" — I know a stock at the present time that is going to 
repeat the success of Chino. It is going to make from fifty to a hundred and fifty 
millions for some one. Formerly I would have been talking my strongest in 
advertisements to the public, but as Mutt says, "Never again!" I believe I know, 
believe as strongly as a man can believe anything that is in the future, that this 
stock is a world-beater, and it can be bought to-day for a song a share. Yet I may 
be mistaken. Of all things in the world that man cannot be infallible upon, stocks 
are chief. 

Before giving advice on a stock, I investigate it carefully and then never give 
advice unless I have the strongest feelings along the lines of my advice. But none 
of us is infallible, and I have made mistakes in my public advice. They have been 
honest mistakes, mistakes that cost me more than they cost any one or possibly 
any hundred of those who followed my advice. 

I hear the question asked from time to time by "kickers": "How can it be 
possible for a man who knows the business as he does to make the mistakes he 
has made? He must be a knave." 

Let me give you two illustrations of the mistakes a man well posted in the 
stock business can make: 

The Tamarack Mine is one of the oldest in the country. It is owned and 
managed in Boston by the very highest order of copper business experts and the 
most honorable of men. I have bought and sold it since the early 70's. I know 
the mine, and the officials and managers are my friends. 

A short time ago the stock rose from under 100 to 170, and on the eve of my 
departure for Europe I sold from the funds of my children, of which I am trustee, 
City of Providence, Pittsburgh, and Massachusetts State bonds, gilt-edged 
securities, to the extent of $510,000, which I invested in 3,000 shares of Tamarack. 
That is how well I thought of the stock. 

Upon my return from Europe a few months afterward the stock was selling 
below 50. I disposed of the 3,000 shares at 40 — $120,000, losing $390,000 of a 
$510,000 investment. I sold because I believed the stock would go practically to 
nothing. It did go into the low 20's. 

Again: The other morning Steve Dow, of the Stock Exchange house of 
Stephen Dow & Company, president of seven copper mines, including Indiana 
and North Lake, picked me up with his automobile as I was walking down-town, 
and told me how good investments North Lake and Indiana were. I had graduated 
from the copper finance business before Steve Dow was born, and it was not conceit 
on my part to suppose that I had forgotten more than he knew about the business. 
Yet I walked from his automobile to my broker's wire, and bought 3,000 shares 
of North Lake for $75,000 and 2,000 shares of Indiana for $38,000 — $113,000. 

A month ago Stephen Dow's affairs blew up. He is under criminal indictment 
on ninety -two separate counts, and my $113,000 investment went to $33,000 — 
$80,000 loss on an investment of $113,000. 

These are well-known facts, easy of verification. I mention them to show 
what mistakes we can make. 

Now let us see what mistakes I have made in my public advertising, for they 
are very few and all know of them. Trinity, First National Copper, Bay State 
Gas, and Yukon Gold. That is all. For I will have no patience with any one who 
attempts to charge up Nevada-Utah losses to me. 
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The Nevada-Utah case was all set forth in the press, in public advertisements, 
at the time I was connected with it. Briefly, I had my attention called to the mine 
by its owners and managers. They said it was a wonder. I investigated it. The 
Street found I was investigating it and began to buy the stock. The stock began 
to mount. Financial writers put out all sorts of cock-and-bull stories and hitched 
them to my name to account for the rise and to encourage it. There I made the 
mistake of jumping into a series of advertisements telling exactly my connection 
with the affair, telling that I had the best experts procurable examining the mine, 
that I had taken an option on the stock, and that, if the reports were favorable, 
the moment they were put into my hands I would advertise the fact and go into 
a bull campaign on the stock. 

The public jumped to the conclusion that I would go into it anyway, and the 
stock began to rise. My experts reported that while the mine was worth taking 
hold of, it was nothing like it had been reported to me. I advertised that I would 
withdraw from it, and the stock smashed from 6 or 7 — I don 't know but that it 
was 8 — to 2, and then fluctuated between 2 and 6. 

As many of my friends and some of the public had been stuck on the stock, 
I wanted to do what I could for them, and, the election of the company being close 
at hand, in public advertisements and by circular I laid the facts before the stock- 
holders. I said that I had reason to believe — these reasons growing out of my 
investigation — that the management of the company was such that even though 
the mine were good, investment in its stock would not be; but that if the stock- 
holders wished me to assume the presidency and would back up their wish by 
electing me, I would put my shoulder to the wheel. If they did not, I would wash 
my hands of the entire affair. 

The stockholders met and saw fit to turn down my offer, and from that day 
to this Nevada-Utah has been a closed book to me, and will be to the end. 

Now to my four real delinquents. Bear in mind, I do not give their history 
as an excuse, but only as an explanation. My explanation I give to you, "Every- 
body's Magazine," because after reading the argument contained in your last letter 
I believe that perhaps I do owe it to you. 

In 1898, when I was putting together the Amalgamated properties, some 
California people came to me and asked me to investigate the Trinity mine. I did 
investigate it, and my investigations led me to believe that it had the making of 
one of the greatest copper properties in the world. 

There has never been a time since 1898 when I have changed my opinion of 
the Trinity property. Bear in mind, as I have said before, that we can all make 
mistakes. I may be mistaken about Trinity. I believed in 1898 it was one of the 
greatest copper properties on earth. I believe so to-day. I have believed so in 
the time from 1898 to to-day. Could I put it stronger? 

I purchased the property and paid for it. I incorporated the Trinity Company 
with 240,000 shares, and I took a large portion of the stock in payment for the 
property. I offered some of the stock for sale to the public at par, $25 per share, 
setting forth every detail in connection with the enterprise, giving my opinion 
that it was a good purchase. The public had the privilege of buying or letting it 
alone. The public bought some of the stock. 

All sorts of difficulties beset coppers generally and the Trinity enterprise in 
particular. The stock dropped to $4 per share. All the time I gave to its manage- 
ment my best services free of all charge. Afterward the affairs of the company looked 
brighter, and I told the public that I would shortly start in on a bull campaign 
and that I would sell a large portion of my stock in the public market at $5 per 
share, that those who had bought it at $25 might even up. 

The offer was an unusual one. The smart financial Alecks, a large portion of 
the public, ridiculed it. Nevertheless, the offer was just what it showed on the sur- 
face. My only reason for making it was to reimburse those who had lost by follow- 
ing my advice, and I was so situated that I could afford to reimburse them. 

After I had sold my stock at 5 and the public had bought, the stock rose to 20. 
Things looked rosy for the enterprise. Then new difficulties beset it. This opera- 
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tion was repeated once or twice. Then copper — the metal — mounted to 25 cents. 
At 25 cents or at 20 cents Trinity could coin money. I set the facts before the 
public and again notified them that I would dispose of the balance of my stock, 
with the exception of a few hundred shares, that they might get the benefit of the 
rise, and that I would start a campaign which I believed would carry the price of 
Trinity to where it belonged. There was a fast and furious bull campaign. The 
stock mounted to 42. Every man, woman, or child who had Trinity had an 
opportunity to get back his money and from 50 to 700 per cent profit. 

Right there, without warning, the copper — metal — market was smashed 
wide open. From 26 cents it dropped to 11, and chaos prevailed in all good copper 
properties. The Trinity campaign smashed wide open and there were losses; but 
the loss of one was the profit of some other, for there never has been a share over 
the original 240,000 issued. 

All my operations on Trinity had been based on the metal's being about 18 
cents. It never got back to 15 cents until very recently. 

This is the history of Trinity. In all the years that I have most carefully and 
as well as I knew how managed the property, I have never called upon the stock- 
holders for any additional funds, nor have I issued bonds or additional stock, or 
levied assessments. Any funds that were needed I have personally loaned to the 
company, and to-day Trinity is in what I believe to be fine shape. I believe it is 
eventually going to be one of the greatest copper properties. 

Yes, put it down unqualifiedly, one of the great copper successes. So much 
for Trinity. 

Knowing the value of the Trinity property and keeping close watch on all the 
Shasta, Cal., copper territory, I was cognizant of the value of the First National 
properties. The Guggenheims floated them. So well did I think of First National 
that I personally invested in 20,000 shares at $10 per share in the Guggenheim 
flotation. Afterward I bought 20,000 shares more at from $12 to $15 per share. 
I believed then, I have believed ever since, and believe now, that First National 
will some time be a great success. 

At the time I made my personal investment in First National, I advised friends 
to invest, too. Shortly afterward there was a row among the stockholders. The 
management came under strong criticism. I joined with the stockholders, and at 
their urgent solicitation, and at the solicitation of the Guggenheims on the other 
side, I accepted the presidency of the company, and First National began its mining, 
smelting, and copper-producing operations. 

Everything looked rosy, when a new trouble, one that had never before con- 
fronted any copper enterprise, arose. The farmers of the Shasta district claimed 
that their crops were being ruined by the fumes from the First National smelter. 
Litigation ensued, and the Federal courts issued an injunction against, the First 
National's operation, and the stock dropped to its present price. The management 
is endeavoring to install a process which will take care of the fumes. I believe 
they will succeed. If they do succeed, and the present price of copper is maintained, 
First National should mount in price to 20, 30, and over 40. 

That is, in my opinion. 

This is the history of First National, and — even stronger than I said it for 
Trinity — I have no excuses to offer to any one for my connection with it. 

Bay State Gas was a corporation with millions of shares of stock and with a 
charter that allowed it to issue unlimited stock. The stock was held by over 100,000 
people. It was kicking around from pillar to post at practically nothing — 7 cents 
per share. The stockholders unanimously asked me to take charge of the company 
and try to do something with it. I said that with its exceptional charter I might 
be able to turn it into a great stock-gambling institution different from any other 
that had ever existed, and use it as a club to dominate Wall Street and crack the 
skull of the System; that I would take the management of it provided the stock- 
holders unanimously requested me to and, in giving me the management, practi- 
cally gave me unlimited powers, — that is, I should have full swing, be board of 
directors, officers, — everything, in fact; and I should answer to no one other than 
for the fair and honest running of the concern. 
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I explained fully to the stockholders and the public on taking possession of the 
property, and in all the literature that I issued, that I did this because it was 
worthless at the time I took it; that it could be made of value only in the way 
that I set forth; and that to make it of value I must be free to run it as if it were 
my personal property. 

I set forth to the stockholders and to the public fully and in every detail that 
the foundation of the enterprise would be the public's buying the stock, thereby 
putting large sums of money into the company's treasury, and that this money 
I would use as the basis of operations. I set forth that the thing as it existed at 
the time I would take it over was only a financial prostitute, but that if the public 
rehabilitated it by turning in large amounts of money through the purchase of its 
stock, it would then become a great institution, and that I in my management of 
it would treat it as such. 

It must be kept in mind that when I took hold of it there were about four 
million shares of stock in the hands of the public, and that before I could get the 
stock to a price at which I could afford to sell new stock, there must be a wide 
market made for those who wished to sell — the holders of the old stock. The 
stock was forced up from 7 cents to $2. 

The public believed, or was getting ready to believe, that my campaign was a 
success and that there was to be a large amount of stock sold, the public thereby 
supplying the company with funds. As a matter of fact, no new stock was issued. 
But I was getting ready to issue new stock and to sell it to the public, when the 
System — which, it must be borne in mind, I expect to meet in any and every 
operation I am connected with — came to the front. I had stated in my prospectus 
that one of the main uses to which I would put the money supplied by the public 
would be the duplication of the System's banks and trust companies. 

This struck home at the System, and I was told, in a way that I could not 
misunderstand, that unless this part of my program was abandoned things would 
happen to the enterprise. And they did. 

One morning in the middle of my campaign the Post Office Department threw 
its inspectors into the brokerage houses, and began an investigation which struck 
terror into all intending buyers. There was a collapse of the stock, although I 
insisted that as long as the Government had started the investigation they should 
complete it and give the company a clean bill of health. This was done. But Bay 
State Gas for the time being was put out of business so far as securing capital from 
the public was concerned. 

This is the history of Bay State Gas. I have no other excuses to make for it, 
and only this one word to add: My connection with the enterprise has personally 
cost me many hundreds of thousands of dollars. The foundation proviso I made 
when I accepted the company was that I should be allowed to throw it over at any 
time. I have tried to throw it over a number of times since, and would have insisted 
upon it but for the pleadings of a large army of stockholders, who will never be 
able to see daylight in their speculation unless I find a way yet to make a success 
of the enterprise. 

I have no excuses to make, even to you, on Yukon, for I am going to tell its 
story in a chapter of my work. Briefly, the company needed three millions of new 
money. It hired me to get it. I said that if my investigation of the property bore 
out the statements of the Guggenheims, who controlled the property, I would 
stand sponsor for it. My investigations more than bore out their statements, and 
satisfied me of the soundness of the statements, which I subsequently made in my 
advertisements, that I was really selling gold dollars for fifty cents. 

The public bought the Yukon stock. My campaign for the sale of it was an 
unheard-of success. Then I met with a piece of treachery, in combination with a 
series of happenings unheard-of in stocks, which has held the price of the stock 
below that at which I sold it to the public. Otherwise, Yukon is a great success. 
It has a most valuable property. Its earnings are increasing each year. It makes 
a return of 6 to 8 per cent to those who have invested in it. 

If I had the job to do over again, I would do it just as I did it before. I have 
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never in all my stock experience seen a surer winner than Yukon appeared to me 
to be at the time I floated it, and yet the stock has never risen to the place where 
it would allow those who had purchased to get out whole, and this principally 
because there are twenty -five millions of it, of which the public hold three millions 
and a half and the Guggenheim Company twenty-one millions and a half. No 
one will enter into a campaign to put it up very far when the twenty-one millions 
and a half may be dropped upon him at any time. 

I don't want any of your readers to be influenced in any way by what I say 
about the four as-yet-unfulfilled-prediction stocks. If I have not made myself 
sufficiently clear, I wish to repeat that I have no further advice to give to the 
public on stocks — on any stocks — including these four stocks, other than that 
advice which I will give directly to the stockholders in the companies of which 
I am the executive officer. 

For over eleven years I have been damned as much on Chino as on Trinity. 
My prediction on Chino that it had the making of the greatest copper mine in the 
world antedated by years my prediction that Trinity had the making of a great 
copper mine, and yet to-day, while the press is teeming with the phenomenal 
success of Chino, nothing is said to call the public's attention to the fact that I 
personally bought it, personally owned it, was personally damned as a faker 
because of my predictions in regard to it for eleven years, turned it over to its 
present management and personally renewed my predictions at the time its stock 
was floated, and have personally kept them up monthly in public utterances. 

And now with the knowledge that the mine proved more than I predicted for 
it, and when it is known by all that nearly all of the forty millions which have 
been made on the Chino property have been made by the public, and that this sum 
is more than all the losses that could possibly be made by combining all of my still- 
hanging-fire predictions, wouldn't you suppose that Financialdom and the press 
would at least have the decency to call attention to the outcome of my Chino 
prediction while they are still harping upon Trinity and other failures? 

One other point to set forth in more detail — the profits into which I have 
steered the public. Here is the list of some of them: 

The prices given in the second column of the following list are the prices which 
were quoted when, at large expense, I called the public's attention to the advisability 
of purchasing. 



Boston & Montana 
Butte & Boston 
Anaconda . 
Copper Range . 
Trimountain . 
Utah Copper . 
Nevada Consolidated 
Ray Consolidated 
Chino .... 



SHARES. PRICE. PER SHARE. PROFIT. 

150,000 62 520 '$68,700,000 

200,000 2 130 25,600,000 

1,200,000 14^ 75 72,600,000 

293,445 8 105 28,464,165 

100,000 8 125 11,700,000 

750,000 5 70 48,750,000 

2,000,000 4 30 52,000,000 

1,587,500 3 25 34,925,000 

870,000 5 50 39,150,000 



Total Profit $381,889,165 

Note. — These figures are necessarily approximate. Allowance should be made for increases 
in capital stock. Utah, for instance, had 450,000 shares in 1904, 600,000 in 1905, 660,000 in 1907, 
and 750,000 in 1908. Ray and Chino also have increased their stock by the issue of bonds convertible 
into stock at $20 and $25 respectively, the par value of Ray being $10 and that of Chino $5. 



HERE ARE THE LOSERS 


SOLD AT 




SHARES. PRICE. PER SHARE. 


LOSSES. 


240,000 25 


6 


$4,560,000 


600,000 12 


2.50 


5,700,000 


700,000 6 


3.50 


1,750,000 


4,000,000 




5,880,000 



Trinity . . . . 
First National . 
Yukon .... 
Bay State * 

$17,890,000 

* Selling at 7 cents when I took the management; went to $1.75; selling at 27 cents. 

For good measure say that everybody sold out to everybody else at $1.75 and the gain to everybody who sold was the 
i to everybody who bought, of $1.47 per share. 
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You will observe that the total of the successes exceeds the aggregate losses 
by a fairly substantial balance, a fact which some of my industrious critics seem 
to overlook. 

As a matter of fact, the public's losses on the four stocks probably do not 
amount to $3,000,000. 

Over 150,000 shares of Trinity cost the public less than $10 per share. 

Over 300,000 shares of First National have always been held by "insiders" 

— the Guggenheims have a block of 80,000, and I hold directly and indirectly 
100,000, which cost me, with interest, $15 per share. 

Every dollar lost by the public in Bay State Gas was made by the public. 
Yukon is worth to-day double what it cost the public, and is to-day paying and 
always has paid more than going interest on all it cost the public. 

Now one word in general. What I have said in answer to your inquirers I 
have said finally. I will not be bothered with them or allow you to bother me with 
them in the future. In my "Frenzied Finance" campaign I foolishly attempted 
to explain and explain to my critics until I threw up the whole work in disgust. 
You will remember that the press and a large part of the public, and particularly 
the "kickers," used to figure out at length that I had started "Frenzied Finance" 
for stock-jobbing purposes. You know that I started "Frenzied Finance" solely 
because one morning "Everybody's" owners called on me and tempted me to tell 
the story. It cost me more than money could possibly pay for, and it cost me many 
millions in money. And it is no boasting on my part to say that the public did 
get some benefit from "Frenzied Finance." 

Now I start "The Remedy." I ask nothing from the public for my work. I 
submit it through your magazine to the people. If they want it, well and good. 
If they don't, — I give them the best there is in me, and solely for their good 
and my own pleasure. As I look at the magazine, they get more than their 15 
cents' worth, leaving out my articles, so why would it not be fair for you to say 
to them, once and for all: "If you don't want to read what Mr. Lawson writes 

— you don't have to." 

Believe me, yours, 

(Signed) THOMAS W. LAWSON. 



MONEY MONARCH AND MONARCHED MIKE 

A Son op Ekin, loaded to the gunwale with,the ozonic and microbic good things of God's 
free and abundantly supplied atmosphere, sitting on the steamship landing contemplating 
the possibilities of getting a lubricant for his sea-mussed innards, or, as second choice, a 
solid meal for the vacuum created by his contributions to the fishes on the way over, had his 
attention tweaked by the arrival of the crested brougham of one of the kings of New York. 
As the beautiful steeds were being thrown to their haunches, the bedazzling footman, hurt- 
ling through the box and door space to his "Me Ludship," knocked the babe from the arms 
of a ragged mother whose palsied, outstretched for-heaven's-sake-give-me-alms hand was 
already in through the brougham's window. As the to-the-manner-born retainer boot- 
toed the babe clear of "Me Ludship's" path with a gently-whispered, "Get to hell out of 
here with your brat," Pat recognized in the plug-hatted statesman millionaire king of the 
Western metropolis his old Dublin bar-tending crony. As the honest, red blood flew to 
Pat's hungry face, a bystander heard him mutter, "Thank God, Ireland is oppressed! If 
I'd come over to the land of freedom and equality when Mike did, probably by this time I'd 
been royalty, too." 

Just then the ship's band struck up the national air, "God Save the Trusts," in honor 
of the arrival of the company's president. 



A RUBE FROM MARS 

A Makttan, fresh landed in Washington from the Aeroplane Limited, said: "I note 
that this is a Republic; that the people rule. Why, then, are they slaves to a few brute, 
trick-made Dollar Kings? Why do they walk upon their bellies in the presence of mush- 
roomed royalty? Why do they lap shells that their overlords may fatten on eaten-with- 
a-knife terrapin?" 

And the people's statesmen snickered and nudged at one another with their funny- 
bones, and whispered: "God help the people of Mars. It must be a benighted land." 



PATRIOT, PARSON AND PHILOSOPHER 

A couple of patriots stood on the corner of Broad and Wall Streets the other after- 
noon discussing the advantages of their ideally governed Republic over the enslaved mon- 
archies of Europe, when the barroom door behind flew open and a hollering-he'd-been- 
knockout-dropped youth was slung into the arms of a waiting cop. On his way he collided 
with a rural clergyman who was being shot from a banking palace for raising the question 
of whether the act of flimflamming him from his life savings through the crookedly-rigged 
Steel slump was in conformity with the teachings of Christ. "Gee," said a passing boot- 
black, "but the Republic is goin' to hell since the King of Tammany was called down by 
Hearst for auctioning off judgeships. At the gait things is goin' them LaFollette come-ons 
from the West will be askin' the Stock Exchange to let investors win once in a while just 
to keep 'em votin' straight." 



IX 
THE REMEDY — THE GAMBLERS AND THE MONEY TRUST 

THIRTY days ago I wound up my instalment with a letter at the foot of 
which I penned "Believe me, yours, Thomas W. Lawson." 
It is not a habitual form with which I finish my correspondence. Some 
three-eyed imp of fatalism must have shoved my pen through the unac- 
customed word. "Believe me" might well have been an entreaty, an adjuration, 
or a command, according to how you estimate my vanity vs. my humility; but, 
to be frank, it was none of these. 

I had just finished the account of my much-censured public stock marketings 
of years gone by, and I have the suspicion that my pen went into the verjuice bottle 
instead of the ink-well when it scrawled that "Believe me"; but now as I roll up 
my sleeves to put the bed-plates under this section of the work, the miracle of mira- 
cles has happened. There has been a landslide; somebody has believed me. At 
this minute, the news columns of every paper are bringing in fresh reiterations of 
what Congress in the depths of its vast, unwieldy, slow-moving, hardly -to-be-stirred- 
at-all soul designs against the gambling end of the Stock Exchange. The editorial 
columns are mulling over the same grist. The Money Trust Committee is right 
now, as I write, the best advertised body of men in sight. They have pushed the 
Balkan War off the map, and the tariff and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act into the 
Potomac for the time being. The casual and uninterested newspaper reader has 
become so familiar with the phrases: 

"Incorporate the Stock Exchange," 

"Bar them from the mails," 

"Like the old Louisiana Lottery," 
that if anybody asked what they meant, he would probably expect to find them in 
the dictionary under the heading of Household Proverbs. 

Truly, "the world do move." When I tackled my Remedy's "Foreword," I 
saw stretching into the long months ahead the task of Sisyphus, and, in referring 
to the Greek holder of the hard-luck record, I don't want it to be assumed that I 
am going out of either my own depth or that of my readers; therefore I will if-you- 
please-sir explain to myself that Sisyphus was condemned by the old Greek gods 
to roll perpetually a boulder of an impossible weight up an equally impossible hill 
in hell as long as eternity kept going. 

Do you, my readers, remember the "until" in that first pledge in the October 
"Foreword"? 

I thought I knew what it was when I wrote it, and it looked to me then the 
eon-est word in the English language; and here — only a few very breathless months 
after the " Foreword " — the doctor and nurse are on a hurry-up rush, and the Wash- 
ington cabinet-makers are working overtime on a suspiciously large-looking cradle. 
The stork is surely coming. You hear the swish of its wings in the daily press. 

I hate to say, "Told " right at the start. It would not only smack 

too hugely of overweening egotism, but it might belittle the honest efforts of every 
member of that great public who has arrived by highland and lowland at the same 
conclusion to which my work -of the past few months has been endeavoring to 
finger-post. But I want you to hark back to the October number of "Everybody's 
Magazine " and carefully and thoughtfully read your way down through the November, 
December, and January numbers and remind yourselves what I have told in this, 
the first section of my "Remedy." Then, with this in mind, let us run through 
the current news as it bears on these conditions: 

First, let us vision back to June 7, 1909, when the Hughes Commission on 
Speculation in Securities and Commodities published this report: 

" This Committee in refraining from advising the incorporation of the Exchange 
does so in the expectation that the Exchange will in the future take full advantage of the 
powers conferred upon it by this voluntary organization, and will be active in prevent- 
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ing wrong-doing such as has occurred in the past. Then we believe there will be no seri- 
ous criticism of the fact that it is not incorporated. If, however, wrong-doing recurs, 
and it should appear to the public at large that the Exchange has been derelict in exerting 
its powers and authority to prevent it, we believe that the public will insist upon the incor- 
poration of the Exchange and its subjection to State authority and supervision." 

This committee was selected with wisdom, and it included bankers, lawyers, 
economists, and educators. Horace White was the chairman, and associated with 
him were Charles Schieren, David Leventritt, Clark Williams, John B. Clark, Willard 
V. King, Samuel H. Ordway, Edward D. Page, Charles Sprague Smith, and Maurice 
L. Muhleman. These men had no authority to enter the Stock Exchange in search 
of evidence, but the officers of the Exchange were quite willing to tell the committee 
all that it was good for them to know, if the committee would only give them a set 
of questions to answer at their leisure and to have revised for them by the best law- 
yers that money could hire for this purpose. 

This was one of the ways in which the Hughes Commission probed Wall Street. 

The defence of the Stock Exchange was given to the Hughes Commission in 
confidence and not for publication. Two months ago it was made public by the 
Exchange itself to offset, if possible, the rapidly growing sentiment in favor of fed- 
erally curbing this biggest gambling hell in the world. The little black book con- 
taining these legally prepared answers for the Hughes Commission has been guarded 
carefully by the Stock Exchange as the greatest defence ever made of that totally 
irresponsible institution. 

Within this book's covers are all the stock arguments that are invariably offered 
by brokers when the ways of Wall Street are criticized. But even in this picture of 
the financial Dr. Jekyll, painted by the big-fee lawyers who grow rich showing those 
who can afford to hire them how to evade the laws, the Hughes Commission got 
slants on certain features that might easily, in a quick transformation, equip a thug- 
like Mr. Hyde for high-Wall-Street robbery. There were possibilities in the facial 
expression of the financial Dr. Jekyll that aroused their suspicion. The Hughes 
Commission, therefore, slipped into its report this paragraph: 

"It is unquestionable that only a small part of the transactions upon the Exchange 
is of an investment character; a substantial part may be characterized as virtually gam- 
bling." 

x It was just a glimpse of the Hyde behind Jekyll and then the Stock Exchange's 
legal artists moved them to another viewpoint, saying: 

"Now, then, look again at this portrait. What you suspect to be a bold gam- 
bler's glint in our good Dr. Jekyll's eyes, comes from too much close attention to 
speculation, which a distinguished justice of the Supreme Court says is 'the self- 
adjustment of society to the probable.'" 

The big-fee lawyers palmed their smiles, consulted with their clients, the Stock 
Exchange, and on "a gentleman's word" — not under oath, but in the strictest 
confidence — handed out this leer-lipped gem to the Hughes Committee: 

"All rules and regulations of the Stock Exchange protect and safeguard the 
transactions upon the floor of the Board to the fullest possible extent. Every trans- 
action must be carried to its conclusion and proper delivery and payment made 
therefor. The so-called manipulation of prices is grossly exaggerated, and forms 
but a small proportion of the business of the Stock Exchange." 

At the time when the Hughes Commission made this report on Stock Exchange 
speculation, it was described as radical and comprehensive. Then the portrait of 
good old financial Dr. Jekyll was put away carefully against some another-day- 
sniffing committee in a safe-deposit vault beneath the street of coin and crime that 
begins at the East River and empties into Trinity Church graveyard. 

It was three and a half years ago that the Hughes Committee timidly said that 
"if wrong-doing recurs, we believe that the public will insist upon the incorporation 
of the Exchange and its subjection to State authority and supervision." 

What is public opinion doing now ? 

Hasn't it dragged the portrait of good old financial Dr. Jekyll into the clear 
light, and with unobscured vision found instead of the straight back, a hump; instead 
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of benevolent eyes, a leer; and protruding over its heavy underlip, yellow prongs 
that it is now prepared to forcep? 

Less than one week after the publication in "Everybody's Magazine" of my 
amended Louisiana Lottery Law, drawn to bar from the mails Stock Exchanges 
that did not submit to Federal supervision, there came from newspapers all over 
the country and at the same time, by a curious coincidence, from the chairman 
of the Congressional Pujo Commission that is investigating the Money Trust, a cry 
for Governmental control of the Stock Exchange. 

When I told you in my " Foreword " that the Louisiana Lottery compared with 
the Stock Exchange is as influenza to tuberculosis, I asserted that ninety-nine per 
cent of Stock Exchange business to-day is gambling, and that three fourths of this is 
loaded-dice gambling. 

During the past three months the Pujo Committee, with power to swear wit- 
nesses and under no agreement of secrecy, has substantiated in every detail all of 
the charges that I have made against the Stock Exchange. It has anticipated some 
of the things that I will deal with more fully in future chapters. I cannot resist 
the itch now to say, "I told you so," and to prove that I knew my smug-headed, 
snake-tailed-and-bodied subject, by summarizing for you some of the sworn testi- 
mony given reluctantly by officers of the Stock Exchange and Dollar Kings of Finan- 
cialdom. 

Let me parallel what I have said in "The Remedy" with the sworn evidence 
in the Pujo investigation: 

In my "A-B-C" chapter of "The Remedy," after describing the Stock Exchange 
method of manipulating the prices in securities by wash sales, having the same object as 
fake bidding at a horse auction, I said: 

"And then the System orders its banks, trust companies, and life insurance com- 
panies to loan the people's deposited savings upon their stocks and bonds at the thus- 
made fictitiously high prices." 

There are two direct charges against the Stock Exchange in this paragraph — 
gambling and control of credit: 

First, as to the manipulation of prices, that is, gambling — loaded-dice gam- 
bling — on the Stock Exchange. 

A set of charts prepared by the Pujo Committee's certified accountants, with 
figures to back them up which have not been questioned by any of the witnesses, 
estimates that ninety per cent of the transactions on the Exchange are "spectacular." 
"Spectacular" is a polite financial phrase for gambling. Frequently the entire 
capital stock of a great railroad or other corporation has been "bought" and "sold" 
in one day without any considerable transfers appearing upon the stock books of 
the corporation. Bear in mind that these are not my assertions, but the facts as 
shown from a set of charts prepared by certified accountants. 

Frank K. Sturgis and Rudolph Keppler, both former presidents of the Stock 
Exchange, told the Pujo Committee, on December 12, after evidence had been 
drawn showing that the Exchange took no cognizance of short selling and other 
forms of gambling by individual members, that they knew that many of the trans- 
actions were gambling. 

The New York "Tribune," on Friday, December 13, quoted them: "I would 
not deny," said Mr. Keppler, "that part of the transactions are of a gambling nature." 
And said Mr. Sturgis: "It is not my duty to urge moral reform upon the community." 

Probably no two witnesses who have thus far testified have more knowledge 
of the lights and shades of the Wall Street game than Mr. Sturgis and Mr. Keppler, 
or a greater disinclination to dwell upon the shades. Under cross-examination by 
Mr. Samuel Untermyer, counsel for the committee, Mr. Sturgis acknowledged 
that he had been surprised at the charts of the expert accountants showing that 
the capital of a great corporation had been sold and bought on the Exchange one 
and a half times over in a single day. 

"These are the acts of individuals," he said. "The Exchange has nothing to 
do with them." 

Mr. Sturgis, when questioned by Mr. Untermyer about washed orders, said, 
according to the New York "Sun" of December 13: 
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Q. But you know that when buying and selling orders are given in that way 
they are given for the purpose of manipulating stocks to a higher or lower level of 
prices? A. No; they are sometimes given purely to make the market active in 
dull times. 

Q. But why would a broker pay commissions on both orders just to make the 
market active? What could be his purpose? A. Just that — his clients may 
have large interests in those stocks. 

Q. Is it not for the purpose of either increasing or reducing prices? A. Not 
necessarily; it is for the purpose of making the market active. 

Q. For the purpose of making the market seem active? A. Yes, for the 
purpose of making it seem active, if you prefer it that way. 

Q. When it is not active at all? A. Possibly. 

Q. Do you think that is legitimate? A. I do. 

Q. What is his purpose in making it appear that the market in that stock is 
active when it is not active? A. If you could increase the value of a very large asset 
by spending a very small amount of money to advertise it, perhaps you would do 
it. Perhaps it is a new enterprise desirous of advertising to bring it before the com- 
munity. 

Q. For the purpose of inducing them to buy? A. Not necessarily. Perhaps 
to give them an opportunity to sell. It works both ways. 

Q. But nevertheless for the purpose of inducing them to deal? A. Yes; 
to make the market active. 

Q. To make it appear active? A. Yes, again, if you prefer to put it that way. 

In my "A-B-C" chapter I told you how forty billions of counterfeit capital 
had been coined through the gambling end of the Stock Exchange by the unloading 
of securities at prices fictitiously made through washed sales, and how these securi- 
ties were deposited in banks and trust companies in place of the people's money. 
One of the terms for this sort of transaction is "rigging the market." On this sub- 
ject, under cross-examination by Mr. Untermyer, Mr. Sturgis answered the follow- 
ing questions: 

Q. And how do you justify as legitimate the transactions of a pool or syndi- 
cate in giving out buying and selling orders to brokers for the purpose of lifting the 
price of the stock or depressing it? A. Those are the acts of individuals. I cannot 
be responsible for what thousands of people throughout this country do. 

Q. Do you not realize, Mr. Sturgis, that it brings the public in, who do not 
know that these sales and purchases are given out from the same source? Do you 
not know that it brings the public in on that higher level of prices? A. Suppose 
the public happened to have that stock. 

Q. Is not the operation at times resorted to to depress prices and at other 
times to lift prices? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not know that the purpose is sometimes to enable them to sell the 
stock short and then to buy it in at the lower level of prices? A. No; I do not 
know that. 

Q. You approve of those transactions, do you? A. I approve of transactions 
that pay their proper commissions and are properly transacted. You are asking 
me a moral question and I am answering you a Stock Exchange question. 

Q. What is the difference? A. They are very different things. 

Q. I thought so. There is no relation between a moral question, then, and a 
Stock Exchange question? A. Sometimes. 

Q. But you are a member of the governing committee, are you not? A. Truly. 

Q. And do you not think the motives of your own members in rigging a market 
up or rigging a market down are matters of concern to the governing committee? 
A. We do not know it. These transactions take place on the floor of the Exchange. 
How can the members of the governing committee follow every transaction and 
know whether it is a question of what you call manipulating or not? 

Let me pin right here to this noble testimony of a former president of the New 
York Stock Exchange a bald assertion that I made two months ago in "The Remedy," 
and ask you to pause a moment and mull them both over: 
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"// stocks and bonds to the legitimate value of one billion dollars (the legitimate 
value because the industries which they represent are to sell their product to the people 
at a price which will enable them to earn and pay five per cent on one billion capital) 
are manipulated fictitiously to two billion dollars — 

"And this two billion dollars is used as the basis of increasing the price of the 
industry's production enough to pay five per cent on two billion dollars — 

" The people are robbed of a billion dollars as absolutely as if the treasury of the 
United States had been broken into and a billion dollars stolen." 

Mr. Sturgis admitted that the hypothecation, by a broker, of stocks fully paid 
for by a customer and left in the broker's hands is fraud and, as fraud, punishable 
under the law. Legally, there is no difference between this act and the pawning 
of your neighbor's coat that he has hung up in your hall for an evening. But — if 
a customer owns fifty per cent of the stocks and leaves them in the hands of his 
broker as security for his fifty per cent indebtedness, the broker may hypothecate 
the full value of these stocks to borrow money for himself. When the broker fails, 
the customer loses his stocks and the bank holds them. 

To the reader outside of Financialdom, such a transaction may seem to be 
fifty per cent theft. It seemed so to the Hughes Commission, for they said that a 
broker who did this "is undoubtedly guilty of conversion under the law as it exists 
to-day and we call this fact to the attention of the brokers and the public. When 
the broker sells securities purchased for a customer who has paid therefor in whole 
or in part, except upon the customer's default, or disposes of them for his own bene- 
fit, he should be held guilty of larceny, and we recommend a statute to that effect." 

Around such transactions the irresponsible Stock Exchange throws no safe- 
guards. It pretends to know nothing about them. But it does provide for the pay- 
ment of a broker's debts to his fellow members of the Stock Exchange up to the 
amount of the value of his Exchange membership, which has dropped recently 
from $90,000 to $50,000 — or $44,000,000 for the 1,100 seats. 

These conclusions, then, as corroborating the charge that the main business 
of the Stock Exchange is gambling, may be drawn fairly from the testimony of the 
officers of the Exchange and the reports of the expert accountants: 

Ninety per cent of all transactions on the New York Stock Exchange are gambling — 
not speculation in the economical sense, but gambling; and a large and not clearly defined 
share of this is sure-thing gambling. 

The New York Stock Exchange provides absolutely no security against the conniv- 
ing of brokers to "squeeze" the public by manipulated sales of securities. 

Brokers' customers have no protection against the use of their securities as collateral 
when the brokers holding them wish to use the securities to raise loans for their own use. 

The Stock Exchange has an agreement with big corporations by which only Exchange 
members shall be permitted to transfer the securities issued by those corporations. 

Are these exhibits in the case of the People vs. the New York Stock Exchange 
strong enough to convince you that "wrong-doing has recurred," in the face of the 
recommendations of the Hughes Commission, and that "the public will insist upon 
the incorporation of the Exchange and its subjection to State authority and super- 
vision"? When you have read the testimony of former president Sturgis, can't 
you vision the activity of the Stock Exchange, not "in preventing wrong-doing 
such as has occurred in the past," but in keeping secret its own legally sophisticated 
answers to the Hughes Commission inquiries? The one thing necessary to the "legal" 
robbing of the many by the few is pussy-footed secrecy. 

With this incomplete collection of Stock Exchange dirty linen hung on the 
line of your vision, I am going to assert, without fear of denial, that the Pujo Com- 
mittee has stamped my statement that ninety -nine per cent of the Stock Exchange 
business is pure gambling, as Q. E. D. up to ninety per cent; and I believe that 
before their investigation is finished they will yield to me the other nine per cent. If 
they don't — charge it off to the disinclination of a score of Financialdom's bell- 
wethers (who are willing to tell "only the truth") to tell the "whole truth." 

The second charge that I leveled against the Stock Exchange was the control 
of credit through its ward man — the Money Trust. 
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Before I parallel with this charge — control of credit — the evidence dragged 
out by the Pujo Committee, I want to make it one-two-three clear to my readers 
how a Money Trust may tip the stock-price scales first up and then down at the 
nod of the System. This is one of the illustrations of how surely the dice are loaded 
in Wall Street. 




A WARNING TO WALL STREET. 



Reproduced by courtesy of the New York '* World," from a cartoon by C. R. Macauley, 
■published December 19, 1912. 

No big corporate industry that expects to be listed on the Stock Exchange may 
go into existence without getting down on its hands and knees and begging a small 
group of men, who control the money in this country, to finance it. When such a 
System-backed stock is listed on the Exchange (and no others need apply), rigging 
the market to get in the outsiders at high prices is mainstayed by the Money Trust 
that controls credits. 

As the washing proceeds — that is, the placing of matched orders with Stock 
Exchange brokers who buy and sell at constantly rising prices to make an active 
bull market that will tempt the lambs — orders go out from the System's manipu- 
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lators to the banks which they control to lend liberally on the stocks that are being 
boosted. When the top-notch price has almost been reached, John Doe finds that 
if he wants to buy Blue Sky Common at 80, he may do it on a ten-point margin, and 
his brokers can get the System's banks to take it as a gilt-edged collateral. Blue 
Sky Common may be gold-leafed balled lead or a vacuum; but if the System orders, 
it goes into the banks as security for the people's money that is chucked out on the 
gambling table. 

When the System has unloaded all its Blue Sky Common on the lambs at 80 or 
above, and has "sold short" as much more, it tips the wink to its banks, and they 
discover suddenly that Blue Sky Common is very uncertain as security for a loan. 
Being scrupulous bankers and unwilling to hazard their depositors' money on a 
security that is tainted, they call loans on Blue Sky. The stock toboggans down to 
a price where it is worth its market value for breathing purposes, and in the slide 
the lambs are thrown out on the crust. Their bleats bring no response, for, all the 
fleece having been yanked off during the slide, the skins and bones are of no further 
use unless they may be patched up for another day's show. 

Then the process is reversed — Blue Sky Common again becomes a gilt-edged 
bank security; the stock soars back to its high price, carrying with it a big load of 
insiders' stock that will be snatched again by another flock of lambs at a top price. 
Then reverse, and repeat as often as a new generation of lambs or the old flock with 
new fleece comes into the market. 

And the old cook-book recipe does not hold : you don't first have to catch your 
lambs — they flock to the game year in and year out. 

The evidence thus far produced before the Pujo Committee, showing the exis- 
tence of a highly centralized Money Trust that controls credits, absolutely affords 
a spectacle that should make strong men weep, for it shows how daring and contemp- 
tuous have become the powers that be — how contemptuous of the rights of a once 
sovereign people. 

You and I — all of us — know and have known for a long time that there is in 
this country a money power, a Money Trust. You and I don't have to apply the 
strict rules of court evidence to prove it. We know there is a System — the System. 
We know there is in Wall Street a concentration of banks, and thus a concentra- 
tion of credit, more powerful and therefore more absolutely controlling the eco- 
nomic life of each and every one of us than any other concentration of power that 
has ever existed. In its possibilities of oppression it transcends the power of the 
most despotic monarchy. 

You and I know all these things, and now, in order to put them down in black 
and white for ourselves, we have set our detectives at Washington to track the 
beast to its lair. And how do we fare? 

Well — and then not so well. 

The committee has helped lay bare a condition of stacked-card, loaded-dice, 
sure-thing gambling that makes the old-time, fixed faro game seem like a What- 
Became-of-Jennie-Brice contest. Through a glass darkly — we have got a glimpse 
of a thousand-tentacled octopus sucking to itself the economic life-blood of a nation. 
We have had sketched loosely for us the outlines of what we know to be an elaborate 
and perfectly oiled mechanism for concentrating the savings of the people in the 
hands of a few unscrupulous manipulators, that each sitter-in in the crooked game 
may pile them as chips in front of him. There has been reared before our eyes a 
huge banking structure containing the billions of a sovereign people's savings, and 
at its apex a half dozen institutions that are in turn completely controlled by a few 
individuals. 

This body politic and economic of ours has been X-rayed on the screen and its 
heart located — not in Washington but in Wall Street. 

If you are so naive that you don't believe there is any such thing as a Money 
Trust, glimpse through the following facts substantiated by the sworn evidence 
before the Pujo Committee : 

By means of interlocking directorates 18 financial institutions in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Boston are dominant factors in the management of 13k corporations with an 
aggregate capital of $25,325,000,000. 
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The 180 partners and directors of these 18 institutions hold 385 directorships in 41 
banks and trust companies with deposits of $2,834,000,000, and they represent through 
their own institutions the management of $25,325,000,000. They hold 155 director- 
ships in 31 railroads having a total capitalization of $12,193,000,000; 50 director- 
ships in 11 insurance companies with total assets of $2,646,000,000; 98 directorships 
in 28 producing and trading companies with a total capitalization of $3,583,000,000, 
to say nothing of the various public utilities corporations with annual gross earnings 
of $^28,000,000. 

Five of these 18 institutions — J. P. Morgan & Company; the Guaranty Trust 
Company; the Bankers' Trust Company; the First National Bank, and the National 
City Bank — through 344 interlocking directors, have tentacled allied corporations 
with resources of $22,245,000,000. 

These interlocking boards of directors have been organized for the purpose of 
controlling credit and thus holding sovereign power over the prosperity of this 
country. 

Look over this chart from the New York " Times " : 

"Washington, Dec. 18. — Before the Pujo Money Trust inquiry to-day 
tables and charts were presented intended to show that 18 financial institutions 
in New York, Chicago, and Boston virtually constituted a 'Money Trust,' having 
a voice through places on the Board of Directors in the management of 134 
corporations, with an aggregate capital of $25,325,000,000. 

"The 18 concerns, with the number of corporations in which their directors 
are represented and the amount of capital of these corporations, are as follows: 

No. of No. of Cor- Resources of 

Firm or Bank. Director- porations these 

ships. Represented. Corporations. 

J. P. Morgan & Co 63 39 $10,036,000,000 

First National Bank of New York 103 49 11,542,000,000 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 160 76 17,342,000,000 

Bankers' Trust Co. of New York 113 56 11,184,000,000 

National City Bank of New York 86 47 13,205,000,000 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co 15 12 3,011,000,000 

National Bank of Commerce 149 82 18,165,000,000 

Hanover National Bank 37 29 7,495,000,000 

Chase National Bank of New York 69 48 11,527,000,000 

Astor Trust Co 74 47 12,408,000,000 

Blair & Co. of New York 12 11 1,784,000,000 

Speyer & Co. of New York 10 10 2,443,000,000 

Continental & Commercial Nat'l Bank of Chicago . 40 97 6,969,000,000 

First National Bank of Chicago 79 29 9,158,000,000 

Illinois Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago . . 28 22 4,599,000,000 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. of Boston 8 6 2,395,000,000 

Lee, Higginson & Co. of Boston 11 — 3,209,000,000 

"In addition J. P. Morgan & Co. has eleven voting trustees of various corpora- 
tions. The First National Bank has thirteen, the Guaranty Trust Company eight, 
the Bankers' Trust Company four, the National Bank of Commerce eight, and the 
Chase National Bank three." 

And then if you want to go a step farther in tracing the Money Trust to 
its masters, study this table published by the New York "Sun" on Decem- 
ber 19, 1912: 
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Statement of Corporations having as Directors both Members of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

and Directors of the First National Bank, New York, put before the 

Pujo Committee at Washington. 

Resources Directorships Directorships 

Name. or Held by Held by First 

Capitalization. Morgan & Co. National Bank. 

Astor Trust Co $27,000,000 H. P. Davison Geo. F. Baker 

T. W. Lamont H. P. Davison 

W. H. Porter F. L. Hine 

T. W. Lamont 

Chemical National Bank 40,000,000 H. P. Davison H. P. Davison 

Wm. H. Porter 

Liberty National Bank 29,000,000 H. P. Davison H. P. Davison 

F. L. Hine 
National Bank of Commerce, New York, 190,000,000 H. P. Davison Geo. F. Baker 

J. P. Morgan, Jr. H. P. Davison 
F. L. Hine 

New York Trust Co 54,000,000 Geo. W. Perkins James A. Blair 

A. C. James 
J. J. Mitchell 

Bankers Trust Co 205,000,000 H. P. Davison H. P. Davison 

T. W. Lamont A. B. Hepburn 

W. H. Porter F. L. Hine 

T. W. Lamont 
CD. Norton 

Guaranty Trust Co 232,000,000 H. P. Davison G. F. Baker 

T. W. Lamont H. P. Davison 
W. H. Porter T. W. Lamont 

Total of Banks and Trust Companies . $777,000,000 

Insurance Companies: Assets. 

Mutual Life Insurance Co $587,000,000 Wm. H. Porter Geo. F. Baker 

Transportation Systems: Capitalization. 

Chicago Great Western $128,000,000 J. P. Morgan Geo. F. Baker 

Charles Steele J. P. Morgan 

Erie Railroad Co 418,000,000 W. P. Hamilton Geo. F. Baker 

Geo. W. Perkins 
Charles Steele 
International Mercantile Marine Co. . 173,000,000 J. P. Morgan J. P. Morgan 

J. P. Morgan, Jr. 
Charles Steele 
Geo. W. Perkins 

Lehigh Valley 130,000,000 Charles Steele Geo. F. Baker 

E. T. Stotesbury Wm. H. Moore 
New York Central & H. R. R.R. . . . 1,150,000,000 J. P. Morgan Geo. F. Baker 

J. P. Morgan 

N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R 385,000,000 J. P. Morgan Geo. F. Baker 

J. P. Morgan 

Norfolk & Western 217,000,000 T. W. Lamont Geo. F. Baker 

J. P. Morgan, Jr. Geo. F. Baker, Jr. 
Charles Steele A. C. James 

T. W. Lamont 

Northern Pacific Ry 439,000,000 T. W. Lamont Geo. F. Baker 

J. P. Morgan, Jr. Geo. F. Baker, Jr. 
Charles Steele T. W. Lamont 

A. C. James 

Reading Co 366,000,000 E. T. Stotesbury Geo. F. Baker 

Southern Ry 420,000,000 J. P. Morgan Geo. F. Baker 

Charles Steele Geo. F. Baker, Jr. 

H. C. Fahnestock 
J. P. Morgan 
Adams Express Co 48,000,000 Charles Steele Geo. F. Baker 

Total of Transportation Systems . . $3,87^,000,000 
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Name. 



Resources 
or 

Capitalization. 
Producing and Trading Corporations: 
Baldwin Locomotive Works .... $54,000,000 
General Electric Co 113,000,000 



International Agricultural Corporation 
International Harvester Co. 

United States Steel Corporation 



34,000,000 
160,000,000 

1,440,000,000 



Directorships 

Held by 
Morgan & Co. 

E. T. Stotesbury 

J. P. Morgan 
Charles Steele 

T. W. Lamont 

Geo. W. Perkins 
Charles Steele 

J. P. Morgan 
J. P. Morgan, Jr. 
Geo. W. Perkins 
Charles Steele 



Pullman Co. 



120,000,000 J. P. Morgan 



Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 68,000,000 T. W. Lamont 
Total Producing and Trading Companies $1,989,000,000 

Public Utilities Corporations: 
American Telephone & Telegraph . . $621,000,000 



H. P. Davison 



Total for all Companies $7 M8, 000,000 



Directorships 

Held by First 

National Bank. 



C. D. Norton 
J. P. Morgan 

T. W. Lamont 
Geo. F. Baker 

Geo. F. Baker 
Wm. H. Moore 
J. P. Morgan 

Geo. F. Baker 
J. P. Morgan 
J. J. Mitchell 

T. W. Lamont 



Geo. F. Baker 
H. P. Davison 
J. J. Mitchell 



The Pujo Committee wasted no time on the story of the method of bringing 
about these huge combinations of resources; and I want for your information to 
tell you some facts about the Guaranty Trust Company, which now is the biggest 
banking institution in Wall Street — and the most powerful. 

Less than six months ago the Guaranty Trust Company swallowed the 
Standard Trust Company of New York and ballooned into the Biggest Thing of 
its kind in the United States. With that consolidation the Morgan group of banks 
and trust companies became the representatives of more than 61 per cent of the total 
capital and surplus represented by all of. the institutions of the New York Clearing 
House, of more than 45 per cent of the total loans of such institutions, and of more 
than 50 per cent of the total deposits. 

This Morgan group now has the controlling influence in the banking affairs of 
the whole United States. Although the Standard Oil interests have their banks, 
and the so-called Kuhn-Loeb interests have a few institutions, there is no other 
combination of banking power so closely centralized in a few hands as this Morgan 
group. 

After the extraordinary disclosures in 1905 respecting the extent to which the 
life insurance companies had become involved in the banking business, and indirectly 
in Wall Street gambling, there was enacted in New York State a law which forbids 
the life insurance companies to invest their money in anything but high-grade 
bonds and real estate loans, and provides also for the compulsory sale of bank shares, 
railroad stocks, and similar investments within a five-year period. 

On June 1, 1906, the Equitable Life Assurance Society reported bank stocks 
and trust company holdings having a market value of $35,110,000, and the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company reported similar holdings of $32,127,000. In other words, 
these two companies owned the largest single holdings of bank and trust company 
stocks that were lodged anywhere in the United States. The most important single 
holding of bank shares was that of the National Bank of Commerce in the city of 
New York. These two life insurance companies between them owned forty-three 
thousand shares of the National Bank of Commerce stock. 

There were plenty of people ready to buy these shares, but the controlling 
interests in the insurance companies wanted to select their own purchasers. 
Mr. Morgan owned the Equitable Life Assurance Company as his own personal 
property by right of purchase of the controlling shares from Thomas F. Ryan. 
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He, therefore, had the right to dictate the sale of the huge block of National Bank 
of Commerce stock which the Equitable held. Moreover, the Morgan influence 
had long been almost predominant in the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and on its reorganization Mr. Charles A. Peabody, who was known to 
be in the so-called First National Bank crowd, became the new president of the 
Mutual. 




THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

(Aa revealed by the Congressional Investigation.) 

Reproduced by courtesy of the Chicago " Tribune" from a cartoon by John T. McCutcheon, 
published December IS, 1912. 

Wall Street rumor had it that the insurance holdings of the National Bank of 
Commerce stock would be sold to the National City Bank and Standard Oil 
interests. As a matter of fact, negotiations to this effect were on at one time; but 
the First National Bank interests were not disposed to have these two rival insti- 
tutions combine and so supersede their own bank, which for years had been known 
as a Morgan bank. 

To reconcile all these interests was a big problem, and it was finally worked 
out through the most ingenious scheme of community of interest that had ever 
been attempted in Wall Street banking. An agreement was ultimately reached 
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whereby a very large block of the stock of the Bank of Commerce held by these 
two insurance companies was sold to a syndicate representing J. P. Morgan & 
Company, the National City Bank, and the First National Bank. 

In April, 1911, the Executive Committee of the National Bank of Commerce 
was reorganized with the election of two of the executive officers of the National 
City Bank, two of the executive officers of the First National Bank, and the presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank. In this way the National Bank of Commerce 
has come to be the only great bank in the United States that is run to-day by the 
presidents of its three most important rival institutions. 

The next most important sale of bank stock which. the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company entered into was that of 8,648 shares to the Guaranty Trust Company. 
This was one of the choicest of the trust company holdings on the books of the 
Mutual Life. The Mutual had been buying up this stock from 1891 to 1903. It 
had cost it an average price of $146 a share, and it was able to sell it for $642 a 
share. The Morgan syndicate had secured some of its stock that had been sold 
originally to E. H. Harriman, and it purchased outright the Mutual Life's block 
of 8,648 shares. In the old days when the Guaranty Trust Company was under 
the supervision of the Mutual Life, it always made money. It had established 
profitable connections in Europe, and it had long been a power in the Wall Street 
loan market. 

As soon as the Morgan interests obtained control of the Guaranty Trust 
Company they made things hum. The old Morton Trust Company, the Fifth 
Avenue Trust Company, and the Standard Trust Company were at various times 
merged with it. The result is that the Guaranty Trust Company now represents 
greater aggregate resources than even the Bankers' Trust Company, and has come 
to be the most powerful trust company in Wall Street. 

Mr. Morgan controls it as absolutely as if he himself were the president and 
the entire board of directors. 

Let me reprint here from the editorial page of the New York "World" of 
December 19, 1912, this illuminating description of how Mr. Morgan went to 
Washington to tell the Pujo Committee that there was no Money Trust : 

"J. Pierpont Morgan is probably the ablest banker in the world. He has the 
best-trained mind. He has the broadest grasp of the principles of finance. He 
knows more about financial conditions in the United States than anybody else. 
His disinterested advice and counsel would be of more value to Congress in deal- 
ing with the currency question and the so-called Money Trust than that of any 
other living man. 

"Mr. Morgan is in Washington to testify before the Pujo Committee. How 
did he go? Like a witness who had nothing to conceal? Like a witness glad of 
the opportunity to perform a highly important public service? Not at all. 

"Mr. Morgan went to Washington accompanied by Joseph H. Choate, 
former ambassador to Great Britain and the leader of the New York bar; by 
John C. Spooner, former United States Senator from Wisconsin and now a dis- 
tinguished New York lawyer; by Francis Lynde Stetson, one of the ablest corpo- 
ration lawyers in the country; by R. V. Lindabury, ' the general counsel for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; by Delancey Nicoll, who was the attorney for 
the Tobacco Trust in the recent dissolution proceedings; by William F. Sheehan, 
who was a candidate for United States Senator in New York and is one of the best- 
known corporation lawyers in the city. 

"And what are these eminent lawyers there for? Not to help Mr. Morgan 
testify, for in spite of their very great abilities, Mr. Morgan knows more about 
the subject of finance than all of them put together. No; they are not there to 
help Mr. Morgan give information to Congress, but to help Mr. Morgan withhold 
information from Congress. Their work is to help him evade the committee's 
questions if he prefers not- to answer. Their work is to help him make his testi- 
mony of as little public value as possible. Their work is to show him how he can 
avoid putting his knowledge and experience to public use. That is the only 
function that eminent lawyers can have in such circumstances. 
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"Mr. Morgan has shown himself a public benefactor in many ways. He gives 
immense sums to charity, and does it without ostentation. He has given to the 
people of New York all the educational benefits of an art collection that is well- 
nigh priceless. He has been a constant factor in the esthetic life of the community, 
and he has presented to the whole world the example of a highly educated banker 
whose word is better than most men's bond. . . . 

"Yet how unfortunate that he cannot display the same public spirit in the 
financial education of the country that he displays in its art education ! Nothing 
he could give to the American people in the way of old masters would be half so 
valuable to them as his own brains and service. If he wanted to, he could guide 
them out of their financial labyrinth and show them how to put the finances of the 
country on such a basis that the wages and savings and industries of the people 
would no longer be the football of stock jobbers and stock gamblers and panic 
breeders. That is the kind of public work men like Mr. Morgan ought to be doing, 
and that is the kind of public work they never do except under compulsion. Is 
it strange that the great mass of people regard them as enemies of the general wel- 
fare, and that their known approbation is sufficient to wither and blight the most 
meritorious measure of the most meritorious cause?" 

And below is the quotation from a Washington despatch in the New York 
"Sun," dated December 19: 

"' There is no such thing as the possibility of controlling the money of the country,' 
was the statement that Mr. Morgan repeated time and again in the course of his testi- 
mony. So far as he was concerned as a personal factor in the equation he disclaimed 
any consciousness of being able to exercise a dominating influence in the money or 
other business affairs of the nation. 

"He defended the system of interlocking directorates that has been built up in the 
banking and industrial world, and declared that experience had taught him that he 
personally was powerless to impose his will upon a group of competent men after they 
have been named as directors of a financial institution." 

If I have not located all the money in the United States in Wall Street, — that 
is, the control of it, — I have underestimated my facts. And when you want 
money to move your crops, or need it in comparatively small business ventures, 
why can't you get it? Let the Philadelphia "North American" tell the story in 
this paragraph from a Washington despatch, dated December 10, 1912: 

"Mr. Untermyer managed to obtain from Frew a description of the method by 
which money was attracted to New York when small country merchants and farmers 
demand funds for the moving of crops or the accommodation of their business affairs. 

"Mr. Frew said that the money was needed on the New York Stock Exchange for 
speculative purposes; that country banks kept large sums on deposit in New York, 
and that when the 'home' demand for money became strong, the New York price of 
money rose, and the country banks, in order to gain the big interest charges, put their 
money out in call loans on the New York Stock Exchange. All of these loans are based 
on Stock Exchange collateral, Mr. Untermyer elicited" 

A Washington despatch printed in the New York "World" of December 23 
sums up the Pujo Committee's work in these words: 

"An analysis of the record of the Money Trust Investigating Committee 
compiled thus far establishes, according to the committee's belief, these facts: 

" That money, which is simply the medium of exchange in all other civilized 
countries, has become the master of production in this country. 

" That a small group of men has got control of money and therefore of the national 
wealth in the form of production. 

" That they have got this control through the agencies of the New York Stock 
Exchange, a faulty monetary system, and a chain of clearing house associations." 
What are you going to do about it? 

I have traced the causes of High Cost Living back through the trusts 
(including the Money Trust) and corporations which produce the people's neces- 
sities, to the heart of corporate tribute levying, — the gambling end of the Stock 
Exchange. 
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To cure this evil, then, the people should have absolute control, through 
Congress, of big business; and I showed you in my last chapter how this could 
be done by barring from the mails Exchanges that did not submit to Federal super- 
vision. 

Since publishing the amendment of the old lottery law in the December issue 
of the magazine and stating that it was to be worked in connection with another 
law which would Federally incorporate the Stock Exchange, I have been advised by 
many Congressmen and Senators that there is such a deep feeling against Federal 
incorporation in any form that the passage of the law as outlined might be put 
in jeopardy. And rather than incur this risk, I pick-and-shoveled it again, with the 
result shown at the end of this chapter. 

In pinning this law to the cyclone which is howling the country on its way to 
the law-making halls of the people, I can do no more than say: "God speed thee 
to the minds of statesmen; and if thou dost bore thy way with the wrongs which 
birthed thee, no man's mind so hard as to stay thee of thy end." 

If this law is put upon the statute books by the incoming Congress and 
President Wilson in 1913, this is what it will do by 1914: 

Absolutely destroy stock gambling. 

Start the drop in the annual interest return to invested capital. 

Start a drop in the high cost of the American people's living without a corre- 
sponding drop in the wage of the American people. 

Start an increase in the price of every honest, good American security. 

Start a drop in the price of every dishonest, bad American security. 

Pull the teeth, cut the claws, and wither the fangs of the Money Trust. 

Start the Stock Exchange toward the high position it should occupy in the 
nation's business structure. 

A study of this law will clearly show that no honest business can be injured 
by its enactment. 

In its drafting I have had the best legal talent in the land. Its drawers have 
bed-rock plumbed their knowledge and their experience to fulfil my order, which 
was to "spare no time, money, or effort in the creation of a law to which no honest 
man or woman could object." 

My instructions were: 

Sacrifice nothing to the radical or the sensational, nothing to the interests of 
any individual or class! Confine its prohibitions to those evils which are not only 
recognized by all, but which the Stock Exchange itself emphatically prohibits but 
never prevents! Above all things, make it so simple that all can understand! 

This law fills the bill, plus, and once on the statute books it will prove the 
System's gallows. It is the only way in which these present evils can be constitu- 
tionally destroyed. 

Boiled down, this law means: 

That no Stock Exchange can exist without the use of the mails; 

That no Stock Exchange will be allowed to use the mails unless it organizes and 
does business under the charter and by-laws set forth in this law; 

That the constitution and by-laws set forth in this law are such that if the Stock 
Exchange and its members live up to them, many of the present evils which have brought 
High Cost Living will become impossible; 

That if they are not lived up to, the Postmaster-General will give notice that the 
Exchange in ten days will be put out of business — barred from the mails — and that 
every member of the Exchange who, in the meantime, does not resign and cease doing 
business on the Exchange, will be put out of business — barred from the mails. 

As the Post Office works to-day, the Postmaster-General's power is absolute; 
there is no appeal from it to the courts or to any one or thing; but only because 
Congress under its authority conferred by the Constitution has not provided any. 
In this law Congress provides for an appeal to the court. 

Therefore the Exchange and its members are not subject to the will of the 
Postmaster-General, or to any other official of the Post Office Department. If 
when they receive the Postmaster-General's notice barring them from the mails, 
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they feel that they have not infringed, they will have the right to ask the United 
States court of the district to enjoin the Postmaster-General, whereupon the facts 
of the infringement of the law will be tried in open court. 

To those who will raise the question of constitutionality, I say: 

The Constitution gives Congress absolute right to bar any one from the use 
of the mails on the ground of public policy. 

All the courts have said that Congress, not the courts, has the say-so as to what 
is against public policy, and that once Congress has decided what is against public 
policy no court or other power can interfere. 

All the courts have decreed that the use of the mails is the right of no citizen, 
that it is merely the privilege of any citizen, and that no citizen whose use of the 
mails Congress has decided is against public policy will be allowed to exercise this 
privilege. 

When Congress passes this law it will have said in effect that it is against 
public policy for the Stock Exchange to do business as the Stock Exchange has been 
doing it. 

And Congress protects the Stock Exchange and all of its members by saying: 
"If you are unjustly accused of breaking your pledge not to cheat, you have but 
to go to the nearest court and get redress." 

The final boiling down of this law is: That once this law is on the statute books, 
no member of the big Exchanges will take any chance of losing his business and incur- 
ring the disgrace of being pounced upon by the Post Office Department — and conse- 
quently stock gambling will be killed. 

This law, once it is on the statute books, will be the last word on stock gambling, 
just as the Louisiana Lottery Law was the last word on lotteries. For it will read: 

Congress has decided that it is against public policy for any Stock Exchange to 
cheat. Therefore bar every cheating Stock Exchange and its members from the 
mails. 

The following is the law: 



AN ACT 

FOR THE REGULATION OF THE USE OF THE 

MAIL 

BY STOCK EXCHANGES AND THEIR MEMBERS 

AND TO AMEND CERTAIN SECTIONS OF THE CRIMINAL CODE OF THE 

UNITED STATES COMPILED STATUTES RELATING TO 

LOTTERIES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress Assembled: 

Sec 1. That Title LXIX A, Chap. 8, Section 213, of the Criminal Code of 
the Compiled Statutes of the United States, be and the same is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

Sec 213. No letter, package, postal card, or circular concerning any lottery, 
gift enterprise, or similar scheme offering prizes dependent in whole or in part upon 
lot or chance; or concerning any Stock Exchange where securities or stocks, bonds, 
notes, or other evidences of indebtedness, or evidence of part or proportionate owner- 
ship of property, are dealt in on a margin or on credit; and no lottery ticket or part 
thereof, or paper, certificate, or instrument purporting to be or to represent a ticket, 
chance, share, or interest in or dependent upon the event of a lottery, gift enter- 
prise, or similar scheme offering prizes dependent in whole or in part upon lot or 
chance, and no letter, statement, account, bill of particulars, or other information regard- 
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ing any purchase or sale upon or in any Stock Exchange, of any securities, stock, bond, 
or other evidence of indebtedness, or of part or proportionate ownership of property on a 
margin or on credit; and no check, draft, bill, money, postal note, or money order, 
for the purchase of any ticket or part thereof, or of any share or chance in any such 
lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme, or for or on account of any purchase or sale upon 
or in any Stock Exchange on a margin or on credit, of securities, stock, bond, note, or 
other evidence of indebtedness, or evidence of part or proportionate ownership of property; 
and no newspaper, circular, pamphlet, or publication of any kind containing any adver- 
tisement of any lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme of any kind offering prizes dependent 
in whole or in part upon lot or chance, or containing any list of the prizes drawn or 
awarded by means of any such lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme, whether said list 
contains any part or all of such prizes, or containing any prices at which any stocks, 
bonds, notes, or other securities, or other evidence of indebtedness, or evidence of part 
or proportionate ownership of property, shall have been bought or sold upon or in any 
Stock Exchange, on a margin or on credit; shall be deposited in or carried by the 
mails of the United States, or be delivered by any postmaster or letter carrier. Who- 
ever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited, or shall knowingly send or 
cause to be sent, anything to be conveyed or delivered by mail in violation of the 
provisions of this section, or shall knowingly deliver or cause to be delivered by mail 
anything herein forbidden to be carried by mail, shall be fined not more than one 
thousand dollars, or imprisoned not more than two years, or both; and for any 
subsequent offence shall be imprisoned not more than five years. Any person vio- 
lating any provision of this section may be tried and punished either in the district 
in which the unlawful matter or publication was mailed, or to which it was carried 
by mail for delivery according to the direction thereon, or in which it was caused 
to be delivered by mail to the person to whom it was addressed. 

Sec. 2. The foregoing section, in so far as it expressly relates to Stock Exchanges 
and the business there carried on, shall not apply to any Stock Exchange which is 
organized under the laws of the State where its principal place of business is located, 
provided that such Stock Exchange is organized with a charter and by-laws which 
comply with all of the provisions of this Act; and provided such Stock Exchange 
and its members comply with all of the provisions of this Act, and further comply 
with the provisions of the charter and by-laws required by this Act. 

Sec. 3. The charter or the by-laws of such Stock Exchange shall provide 
that the members thereof and all persons doing any business upon the Exchange, 
or the officers of such Stock Exchange, or both, shall keep a full, accurate, and com- 
plete record of all business done upon the Exchange; that the same shall be kept 
in proper books of account; that the Postmaster-General of the United States shall 
have authority and power to direct the manner in which such books, records, and 
accounts shall be kept; and that all the books, records, and accounts of such Exchange 
and of every member thereof, and of every person who does any business upon the 
Exchange, shall be at all times open to the inspection of the Postmaster-General 
and any and every Post Office inspector specially designated for the purpose by the 
Postmaster-General, not, however, exceeding, at any one time, three in number, in 
any one city or town. Said charter or by-laws shall further provide that any mem- 
ber or other person doing business upon the Exchange, who shall refuse or neglect 
to comply with the foregoing requirements, or who shall wilfully destroy any such 
records or any paper demanded by the Postmaster-General, or by such inspector 
specially designated as aforesaid, shall be expelled from the Exchange. 

Sec. 4. The by-laws of such Exchange shall further provide: 

(a) That no one excepting a member, or, as the by-laws may provide, a 
designated agent, or designated employee of a member, shall be allowed to do or 
conduct any business upon the Exchange. 

(b) That no member or other person upon the Exchange shall directly or 
indirectly sell or offer for sale or pretend to sell any property or security and at the 
same time either directly or indirectly purchase or pretend to purchase the same 
property or security at the same price. 
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(c) That no member or other person doing business upon the Exchange shall 
accept or execute or attempt to execute an order from any customer or other person 
for the purchase or sale of any security, knowing or having reason to believe that 
he or any other member or person authorized to do business upon the Exchange 
has either directly or indirectly from the same customer an order to purchase the 
security which he is ordered to sell, or to sell the security which he is ordered to 
purchase. 

(d) That no member or other person authorized to do business upon the 
Exchange shall sell or attempt to sell or pretend to sell or pretend that he has sold 
any security, nor buy or attempt to buy or pretend to buy or pretend that he has 
bought any security with the purpose or intent of recording a quotation or price. 

(e) That the word "security," as used herein, shall include shares in any cor- 
poration, joint stock company, or association, bonds, coupons, scrip, rights, choses 
in action, and any and all other evidences of debt or property and options for the 
purchase or sale thereof. 

(/) That the following transactions upon the Exchange or between members 
of the Exchange are prohibited, viz. : 

1. Washed or fictitious sales. 

2. Margin sales where there is no intent actually to purchase 

or deliver the securities. If settlements are made with- 
out the completion of the purchase or sale of the securi- 
ties and the actual delivery thereof, this shall be prima 
facie evidence that this clause has been violated. 

3. The taking or carrying of a speculative account, even though 

the securities are actually delivered, if the customer is an 
employee of a bank, trust company, or insurance company, 
unless such bank, trust company, or insurance company 
consents in writing to the transaction. 

Sec. 5. No member of such Exchange shall be by such Exchange or its officers 
hindered or prevented from trading freely in or on any other Exchange which has 
been organized and is conducted in accordance with this Act, and which has the 
right to use the mails hereunder, nor shall any such Exchange forbid any member 
from executing orders because such orders are received from a member of any other 
such Exchange. 

Sec. 6. No such Exchange shall require that any certificates of stock, bonds, 
evidence of property, or other security dealt in on such Exchange shall be printed, 
lithographed, or engraved, by or at the place of business of any designated firm, 
person, or corporation; but such Exchange may require that all such certificates 
of stock, bonds, or evidence of property or other security shall be printed or litho- 
graphed or engraved, according to any designated standard of workmanship, qual- 
ity, or excellence. 

Sec. 7. The charter or the by-laws of such Exchange shall further provide 
that any member or person authorized to do business upon the Exchange who shall 
violate any of the provisions of the by-laws required by this Act, or any of the 
provisions of this Act, shall be expelled from the Exchange. The by-laws of such 
Exchange may provide for a method of hearing and determining whether such 
member or person authorized to do business upon such Exchange has violated any 
section or clause of this Act or of the charter or by-laws of the Exchange, and 
shall further provide that a member expelled for such cause cannot be reinstated 
for at least five years from the date of such expulsion. 

Sec. 8. Whenever it shall appear to the Postmaster-General or any inspector 
designated by the Postmaster-General that any section or clause of this Act or of 
the charter or by-laws provided for in this Act, has been violated, he or some 
agent or employee of the Post Office Department shall in writing call the same to 
the attention of some officer of the Exchange wherein such alleged violation occurred. 
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Thereupon, unless it appears to the satisfaction of the Postmaster-General, or such 
agent as he may designate, that the said Exchange has promptly and properly 
heard and determined the said alleged violation and has expelled the person who 
has so violated this Act or the charter or the by-laws of said Exchange, then the 
Postmaster-General shall in writing notify said Exchange that at the expiration 
of ten (10) days from the receipt of such notice such Exchange and its members 
shall cease to have the privilege of using the mails. 

Sec. 9. The Postmaster-General of the United States shall have authority 
and power to direct the manner in which the books, records, and accounts of Stock 
Exchanges and of the members thereof using the mails shall be kept; and he, and 
such Post Office inspectors as he may specially designate for such purpose, not 
exceeding three at any one time, shall have authority and power to inspect and 
make copies of the books, records, and accounts, or any part thereof, of any such 
Exchange and of any member thereof. 

Sec. 10. A copy of such book, record, or account, or of any part thereof made 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 9 hereof, shall constitute competent evidence 
of the contents of any such book, record, or account, or part thereof in any proceed- 
ing instituted by or before the Postmaster-General; and in any proceeding, civil 
or criminal, under this Act, when such Stock Exchange or member thereof fails 
to produce said books, records, or accounts upon due notice, or where said books, 
records, or accounts have been lost or destroyed. 

Sec. 11. The completion of a purchase or sale of any security or pretended 
purchase or sale of any security, when said purchase or pretended purchase, or said 
sale or pretended sale, is not accompanied by an actual delivery of the said security, 
shall constitute 'prima facie evidence that there was no actual intent to deliver the 
said security, and that the purchase or sale was fictitious. 

Sec. 12. No person shall be excused from attending and testifying, or pro- 
ducing any books, papers, or other documents before the Postmaster-General or 
any Post Office inspector, or before any court, magistrate, grand jury, upon any 
investigation, proceeding, or trial, for a violation of any of the provisions of this 
Act, upon the ground or for the reason that the testimony or evidence, documen- 
tary or otherwise, required of him may tend to convict him of a crime or to sub- 
ject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but no person shall be prosecuted or subjected 
to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he may so testify or produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, 
and no testimony so given or produced shall be received against him upon any 
criminal investigation or proceeding. 

Sec. 13. Any such Exchange or officer or member thereof shall have the right 
by bill in equity filed in the United States District Court, in the district in which 
such Exchange is located, to apply for an injunction to enjoin the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, and any and every postmaster and agent and employee of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, from interfering with the use of the mail by such Stock Exchange and its mem- 
bers. Said court is hereby given authority and power to issue a restraining order 
or injunction as it may deem just, if it shall appear to the court that this Act has not 
been violated and that the charter and by-laws of said Exchange provided for in 
this Act have not been violated. Unless such injunction or restraining order shall 
have been issued, such Exchange and all members thereof who have not resigned 
and withdrawn therefrom, shall, at the expiration of said ten (10) days, cease to 
have the privilege of using the mails. 

Sec. 14. This Act shall take effect at the expiration of six (6) months from the 
date of its passage. 
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Public Opinion is doing this 



Look at this exhibit 

Here's what the newspapers say about 
the Wall Street game. 

LAWSON says it's gambling. 
He Knows. 



He Knows. 

LAWSON says it causes high-cost living 

—He's right 

What are you going to do about it? 

EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE 
the Remedy. 



Everybody! 




EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE 



THE R1DGWAY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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ABOVE IS A GREATLY REDUCED FACSIMILE OP A FULL-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT WHICH WAS WIDELY 
CIRCULATED THROUGH MANY BIG NEWSPAPERS LAST MONTH (JANUARY, 1913). WE PRINTED IT THEN 
THAT READERS WHO SAW ONLY ONE NEWSPAPER MIGHT SEE WHAT ALL THE NEWSPAPERS WERE DOING. 
WE REPRINT IT NOW THAT OUR READERS MAY REALIZE HOW FAST THE MOVEMENT BEGUN BY 
MR. LAWSON TO REFORM STOCK GAMBLING IS SPREADING. 



DOLLAR ROYALTY ON ROYAL TRUSTS 

At a recent convention of American Dollar Kings the discussion on Trusts was in full 
blast when one of the assembled royalty spun this on the covered-with-highballs table: 

"Well, when it comes right down to cases, what the hell is a Trust, — that is, what is 
it in words? We know what it is in fact, but what is it when you're telling them Washing- 
ton yaps about it?" 

The assembled kings turned to the little, round-bellied monarch who was popularly 
supposed to have superintended the laying of the cornerstone of the Dollar Throne from 
the tail-end of a one-horse butcher cart. 

"Well, fellows, it's about time we tackled this question. A bit back there a Trust was 
a heads-we-win-tails-you-lose gamble to whoever asked the question. But times have 
shifted, and if we are to continue to sport dinky little dollar crowns and these here ten-carat 
shirt-front headlights, we'd better be up on the job. Now, what is the matter with all of 
us unanimously resoluting that a Trust is one of them inalienable-right ginks to which every 
American citizen is entitled by the Constitution, and then provin' of it?" 

"All to the good," said the first king, "but how are we going to put it over on them 
Washington yaps?" 

"Simple, simple," answered he of the round belly and reputation of having superin- 
tended the laying of the cornerstone to the throne of their now mighty institution. "We'll 
put it up to them to show what an inalienable right is, and before they get through wrangling it 
we'll shift over Trusts into something a damn sight better and worse — better for us, worse 
for them." 



PREACHING AND PRACTICE 

The nation's leading statesman was in the middle of his election windburst on the 
virtues of Washington and Lincoln, when a pinched-phizzed, cock-eyed Socialist in the 
rear of the hall hare-lipped: 

"Why the hell are there no Washingtons or Lincolns in Congress now?" 
Instantly the lights went out and a band of owls in the organ-loft made tracks for the 
fire-escape, and Cornelius Corrigan's wall-eyed bull mastiff in the basement swallowed his 
cud and croaked. The newspapers in reporting the event incidentally remarked, "In the 
ensuing confusion the nation's leading statesman lost his plated flask and educated poker 
deck." 



PEACE AND PUNK 

The Primary Class in the Pittsburgh School of Applied Philanthropic Economics was 
asked, "If you had acquired a gigantic fortune by selling $38-a-ton punk-armor plate to the 
Government of your country at $388 a ton, and you had retired from business and had 
acquired the habit of living in the fear of the coming of the day when war might demon- 
strate the fraud, what would you do with your thus-acquired wealth?" 

A bright, red-headed, freckled-nose lad on the left-hand end of the class piped up, 
"Exploit peace movements." 

It is unnecessary to say that the red-headed lad was fired. 
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" The silver is Thine and the gold is Thine, Lord of Hosts. May 
they who occupy this house and do business in it be true and just, providing 
things honest in the sight of man and in Thy sight. Defend Thy people. 
Make sure to us our place among the powers of the world and maintain the 
rights and liberties of the land. Amen." 

THIS on April 22, in the 1903rd year dating from the birth of Christ, or the 
111th if one dates the world's beginning from the borning of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The occasion was the dedication of a new shrine of chance 
for the New York Stock Exchange. The benediction was from the lips of 
that eloquent preacher, the late Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix. 

As this thought-gem penetrated the trick-and-chicanery-plated ear-drums of 
the scores of assembled stock gamblers, how Old Nick and his hoofed and tailed 
fiends must have held their sides a-laughing ! 

The Rev. Dr. Dix, ignorant of the deviltries which had been perpetrated in 
the old Stock Exchange building, and the contemplated new ones for whose facili- 
tation a building costing millions had been erected, saw in the occasion only a fitting 
opportunity for solemn adjurations for the future. "The silver is Thine and the 
gold is Thine." Had he been less intent on his benediction, or had he served 
apprenticeship in the pit of the most heinous sure-thing wholesale gambling-hell on 
earth, he must have heard the low-chuckled chorus of — "You bet it is! " 

That was ten years ago. 

In the light of the past decade's exposures of Wall Street's methods, and 
particularly the past six months' revelations, it would require no verbal long-bow 
to assert that if the dedication of the home of the New York Stock Exchange were 
to take place to-day, there could be found in all the land no man of the cloth so 
deaf to the screamings of its past as to hazard a prayer in its christening. 

To-day the Stock Exchange, Wall Street, the System, and all Frenzied 
Financialdom stand aghast at the spectacle which confronts them. It is almost 
incredible — the way proof has followed the prophecy in my Remedy's "Fore- 
word," the way exposure has birthed conviction. 

In the past there have been numberless State and Federal investigations. So 
many, in fact, that such affairs were looked upon as jokes by the sinister Powers 
That Be. They had been conducted by a set of law-makers, novices at the investi- 
gating game, pitted against the trickiest and slickest corporation lawyer witness- 
baiters to be had for hire. The result of such investigations had been an unbroken 
line of farcical performances. 

But when the Congressional Money Trust Investigation, now known through- 
out the land as the Pujo Committee, opened up for business in the halls of Congress, 
the American people realized that at last the crooked political and financial powers 
were "up against" the real thing. The curtain had hardly risen before all felt that 
this investigation was absolutely in the interests of the people. System lawyers 
were barred from participation in the examination of witnesses. The committee's 
investigation was directed by the ablest inquisitorial attorney in America — 
Samuel Untermyer. 

Mr. Rogers, the blue-ribbon witness-stand performer of them all, once said to 
me: "There is only one lawyer I fear, and that is Sam Untermyer. I wouldn't 
mind facing the devil himself in a cross-examination. But the mere knowledge 
that I possessed information which Sam Untermyer wanted and which I could not 
afford to part with, would give me a chill." 

No higher compliment could be paid a cross-examiner. Mr. Rogers, like Davy 
Crockett's coon, made it a point to come down to earth as soon as he saw Unter- 
myer, Esquire, unlimbering his witness-pump. 

My "Frenzied Finance" readers will recall that at the height of my life 
insurance campaign I put this same attorney at the head of my committee of 
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governors with full authority to conduct the fight. Away back there I believed 
he was the only lawyer in the country equipped to more than hold his own in a 
life-and-death System contest. 

The Pujo Money Trust Investigating Committee was appointed by Congress 
to ascertain if there was a Money Trust. Well-informed students of American 
economics know that there is a something in the country which gives to the few 
the power to take from the many the fruits of their labors. During the past few 
years the people have demanded of their statesmen and governmental officials that 
they find out what the thing is by which the people are ruthlessly robbed. At first 
the statesmen believed it was the corporations; but soon the corporations proved 
they were not the monster. Then they were sure it was the trusts; but in their 
investigation they found that, bad as they were, the trusts were not the monster. 
Yet they did find that all trust deviltries appeared foundationed in the banks, trusts, 
and insurance companies of the System, the depositories of the people's savings. 
This, of course, was the Money Trust; but they didn't know it. 

Easy thinkers who didn't know Frenzied Finance thought that a Money Trust 
must be the same as an oil trust, a steel trust, a sugar or a beef trust, the same as 
any of the great monopoly combination trusts which they had learned to dread 
and hate — a tangible, concrete, physical creature with a chartered backbone, a 
by-lawed head, and an agreement-in-writing tail; a thing with claws, fangs, and 
maw, all geared or linked together by some tangible machinery which could be 
seen or heard. 

But the Pujo Committee knew, must have known, that while there is a 
monster Money Trusty it is an intangible spirit affair which has no physical, 
chartered, by-lawed, written-agreemented being such as the steel, oil, sugar, or 
beef and other monopoly trusts have. 

It knew, must have known, that the Money Trust is a thing which exists in 
the atmosphere generated by the combined trusts, banks, trust and insurance 
companies, Stock Exchanges, and other System components. It is the wardman 
of the gambling end of the Stock Exchange. 

One day the steel and oil trusts are the Money Trust's head, life insurance is 
its maw, the Stock Exchange its body, while the next day the steel and oil trusts 
may be its claws, life insurance its head, the Stock Exchange its maw. And the 
wise Pujo counsel, knowing this, knew, must have known, that once a congressional 
committee was empowered to seek the Money Trust, such a committee must 
necessarily at the same time be empowered to investigate all trusts, life insurance 
companies, Stock Exchanges, and System individuals who were directly or indi- 
rectly connected with any of the economic instruments which enter into the making 
of the Money Trust. 

This committee could investigate anything and everything which went to make 
up the System. 

At the beginning of the Pujo Committee's activities, Wall Street and the 
System lay back and haw-hawed at the farce of it all. There being no tangible, no 
in-law physical Money Trust, whom could the committee subpoena? Whom could 
it put on the inquisition rack? What could it analyze? Where would it even look 
for a tangible head, a physical tail, or a maw of legal substance? The committee, 
balked in finding a Money Trust, would throw up its hands and slink to oblivion. 

This was the complacent attitude of the Frenzied Finance powers when the 
Pujo Committee and their agile counsel opened up their show — when, lo! they 
had upon the witness-stand the head of the coffee trust. Now what in the name 
of the seven foremen of the devil could coffee have to do with a Money Trust 
investigation? 

" One of the tangible intangibles of the Money Trust," said the committee. 
And the committee proved it. 

There was a monopoly in coffee. Each year the entire crop, by agreement 
between the Powers That Be — and the Powers That Be in coffee were shown to 
be the same Powers That Be in railroads, steel, oil, sugar, and beef trusts — was 
trustified. It required scores of millions to maintain the coffee monopoly, to 
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"carry" the crop until such time as the people would be compelled to buy it at 
five, six, and ten cents per pound profit to the trust, profit over and above a legiti- 
mate profit. Without these millions there would be no monopoly, could be none; 
and the millions — came from the banks. They were the people's savings. Yet 
they were turned over to the coffee monopolists to carry out their game of pillaging 
the people. 

"Does this prove a Money Trust?" asked the Pujo Committee. 

"No, no, no," yelled the System, "no, and again no. For there is no Money 
Trust, no chartered Money Trust, no by-lawed Money Trust, no written-agree- 
mented Money Trust." 

But the coffee trust monopolist was suavely bowed from the witness-stand, 
and the promoter of the newest oil trust followed him. 

Again the System was threatened with apoplexy. What in the name of the 
patron saint of the jugglers of Hindustan had a new oil trust to do with the Money 
Trust Investigation? 

The committee answered: "Another tangible intangible of the Money Trust." 
And they proved it. 

It took millions to prepare the oil trust stock for the Stock Exchange laundry. 
Where did the millions come from? Banks and trust companies, the depositories 
of the people's savings. Who advanced it? The System. Why? Because the 
System bank officials were "in" on a large slice of the profits. Why? Just for 
advancing the people's money. Did these System bank officials turn their easy- 
money profit over to the owners of the advanced millions, the depositors? No. 
They put it in their individual private pockets. Where did the millions of the 
profits come from? All from the people, who bought the oil trust stock at Stock 
Exchange manipulated high prices. 

"Oh," said the inquisitorial Pujo Committee, "without the use of the people's 
deposits there could be no Stock Exchange thimble-rigging, no millions of easy-money 
profits, no division of profits with the System bank controllers. Does this not prove a 
Money Trust?" 

"No, no, no, and again no, for there is no chartered Money Trust, no by- 
lawed Money Trust, no written-agreemented Money Trust in existence." 

But the Pujo Committee only smiled as it subpoenaed the head of the copper- 
selling monopoly. 

"Does the System control the copper industry? Does it make the price of the 
metal? Did it in 1901 manipulate the price from eleven to twenty cents per pound 
and then overnight drop it back to eleven cents? And did it in 1907 manipulate 
the price to twenty-six cents per pound, and overnight drop it back to eleven cents? 
And did it make over two hundred millions of dollars by the operation? And what 
individuals made this vast amount? Was it not the System heads — Rogers, 
Rockefeller, and Stillman? And were not hundreds of millions of capital necessary 
to perform the operation? And whose were the hundreds of millions of capital? 
Roger's and Rockefeller's? No. Again the banks' and trust companies' — the 
depositories of the people. And does not this prove a Money Trust? " 

The System's "No, no, no, and again no" lacked the fire of confidence. The 
System was beginning to see the handwriting on the wall. 

Following the copper-selling monopoly witness came the head of the Clearing 
House, who was also president of one of the great System banks. 

It was evident to the witness-room audience that this trusted and experienced 
System official had no intention of allowing Money Trust secrets to become the 
property of the vulgar herd. It was also evident to the audience that the counsel 
for the Pujo Committee was willing to stake his hard-earned laurels on his ability 
to get those secrets. Figuratively he removed his coat, waistcoat, and collar, 
rolled up his sleeves, and took a hitch in his belt. 

Mr. Bank-President Frew, chairman of the Clearing House Committee, had 
weathered too many investigations and court witness-stands to quail at the 
preparations, and — the battle was on. 
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When the Pujo Committee got through with Mr. President of the Corn 
Exchange Bank and Chairman of the New York Clearing House Committee Frew, 
they had what they wanted, what they needed — the vital secrets of the Money 
Trust, its methods of creation, operation, and perpetuation. At the finish there 
was no doubt in the minds of those who heard the testimony as to the existence 
of a Money Trust, nor was there any doubt about the ultimate result of the 
Pujo Investigation, provided the investigators had sufficient time to finish their 
job. 

Mr. Frew was followed by the two former presidents of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and when the committee had finished its pumping, for the first time 
since my "Frenzied Finance" revelations were published, the world had an oppor- 
tunity to know from sworn evidence whether the charges I had then made regarding 
the methods and operation of the System were based on fact and whether they were 
over- or under-drawn. 

Then came the two MacGregors of the Money-Trust-System-Frenzied-Finance 
clans — J. Pierpont Morgan and George F. Baker. 
The committee-room was packed to overflowing. 

There was to be a battle royal. Blood would surely flow. Flesh would be 
ripped and bones split. The great inquisitor's reputation was at stake; equally 
so the business and financial reputations of the supreme heads of Frenzied Finan- 
cialdom — Morgan and Baker. 

And, indeed, the world was treated to a remarkable spectacle. Not what it 
had expected, but still remarkable. The great Morgan had appeared many times 
at public hearings, and his imperious roar or royal growl in answer to the gentlest- 
put question had made him the terror of all cross-examiners. So the onlooking 
world had cause for its open-mouthedness over the gentleness of the long passage- 
at-arms between the Pujo Committee and the two great financiers. To say that 
the royal lion of Financialdom was working overtime in the role of a friendly tabby- 
cat while he was on the grill would be but a plain statement of fact. And to say 
that the tilt between dollar-monarch Baker and the Pujo Committee was anything 
but an object-lesson in purring fests would be an imposition upon truth. 

As the front pages of the dailies throughout the world carried the testimony 
broadcast, every one gasped at the velvet-glovedness of the exhibition. In saying 
every one, I mean to except the few "in the know." And to illuminate the mystery 
I will here give a bit of news which the most alert newspaper ferret must admit is news. 
At the beginning of the Money Trust Investigation, it was widely heralded 
that the test would come when the Pujo Committee attempted to compel a public 
exposition of the loans, with the borrowers' names and the collateral behind the 
loans, that were in the great System banks. 

The press said that the committee would stake the success of their investiga- 
tion on their ability to compel such an exposition, and the System's press-agents 
claimed that such an exposition would bring wreck and ruin to the country, and 
that any attempt upon the part of the committee to make it would be contested 
to the bitter end. 

Here was the situation: It was known that there were billions of the System- 
manipulated stocks in banks, trust companies, and insurance companies, and that 
they were there at fictitiously-manipulated high prices as collateral for the loans 
by which the people's deposited savings were withdrawn. This was generally 
believed. But there had never been any actual proof to substantiate such belief. 
If the Pujo Committee could compel the Federal banking authorities to expose 
publicly the detailed list of such stocks, there would be a great stock market crash. For 
through such exposition the System's operations would be shown in their complete and 
hideous nakedness. 

From the beginning of the Pujo Investigation both sides strained every nerve 
and brought to bear every effort — the committee to have such exposition; the 
System to prevent it. 

The committee called upon the Controller of the Currency to furnish such lists. 
The Controller refused, on the ground that the committee had no authority to 
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compel such exposition. The United States Attorney-General advised President 
Taft that the committee could not legally enforce its demand, and that unless the 
Controller of the Currency voluntarily submitted such information, or the President 
of the United States ordered him to furnish it, the committee could not secure it. 

President Taft sided with the Controller and refused so to order, and the 
System's hat was gleefully flung aloft to celebrate its victory. 

The committee introduced a bill in Congress to compel the Controller to 
comply with its demand. The bill passed the House and was killed in the Senate. 
And every one thought — and almost every one yet thinks — that through the 
inability of the committee to get such information it will ultimately be compelled 
to face its Waterloo. 

But the committee did little talking and much silent sawing of wood. 
Suddenly, out of a clear sky, there was a terrific crash in the stock market. Stocks 
shrank in value in a few days over two billions of dollars. On an average the 
active stocks went down 15 to 20 points, Union Pacific even more. 

The press and the Street were filled with "reasons" for the crash: 

A great speculator in Chicago had been caught with 200,000 shares of Union 
Pacific and had been compelled to throw them overboard, thus precipitating 
the throwing over of large individual holdings and pool accumulations. . . . 
Mrs. Harriman was selling the tremendous estate holdings which had come to her 
from her husband, the late Edward H. Harriman. . . . The reason for the 
tremendous slaughter in prices was the Supreme Court decision against the 
Union Pacific. 

These and many other cleverly concocted press-agent stories were put afloat 
to account for the sudden stock market slump. 

The facts about this crash and the reason why the heretofore imperious 
Morgan and the unbending Baker entered Washington, accompanied by a retinue 
of attorneys — head, heart, and soul soothers — with a gentle docility like that 
of to-be-reprimanded school children entering the teacher's presence, are here 
published for the first time: 

The Pujo Committee notified the Money Trust heads that because the Controller 
of the Currency, backed up by the Attorney-General and President Taft, had refused 
to give them the necessary information, they would subp&na each and every one of the 
employees and officials, from messenger to president, of each of the twenty-four great 
System banks of New York. The committee asserted that, regardless of time or expense, 
they would have their counsel examine each and every one of the hundreds of these 
employees and officials, and would put them through an examination that would show 
each and every loan, the kind of stock, bond, and note collateral behind it, and the 
borrower's name — unless the Money Trust, the System, controllers forthwith voluntarily 
presented the committee with such a list. 

There was no bluff about this threat. The Pujo Committee meant business 
and the System knew it. 

The committee's threat threw the System into a panic. The picture conjured 
up was one beyond the nerve and bluff capacity of the System recipients, and they 
proceeded to run up the white flag. They agreed to give the committee the desired 
list, provided they were allowed five days in which to tabulate and "adjust" (with 
emphasis on the "adjust") the loans and collaterals. 

It is probably within the exact truth to say that never has there been a more 
rapid and active adjustment of loans and collaterals in the stock market than that 
which took place during those five days. Stocks and bonds were thrown over by 
the scores of millions. Knowing something of the affair, I estimate that the net 
loss to the Money Trust and their followers by the adjustment which took place 
amounted to between fifty and sixty million dollars. 

I will hazard the guess that the list which was compiled of the loans and 
collaterals in the twenty-four banks, a list aggregating close to a billion dollars, 
had been most scientifically winnowed of scores of millions of "securities" which, 
with their owners' names, would not make good reading for the American public. 
I will also hazard the guess that scores of millions of manipulated stocks which had 
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been lying in the vaults of the New York banks and trust companies made a 
hurried departure for the vaults of like institutions in Chicago, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, and other cities. 

This was the December panic. It was caused by the Money Trust's discarding 
from fright. 

When Mr. Morgan and Mr. Baker had left the stand, the world had received 
from the supreme heads of American Financialdom their voluntary admission that 
my most astounding statement in "The Remedy" had been so far underdrawn as 
to make it like the babbling brook compared to Niagara Falls. 

For instance: I stated in my " Foreword" that the annual profits of the First 
National Bank had been as high, in a single year, as 1900 per cent. If I had dared 
to suggest that the average profits of the First National on its original investment 
have been 400 per cent a year since its organization, my readers would surely have 
thought me daft. And yet the Pujo Committee proved with the hard, cold 
statistics of record that the First National Bank's net profits since its organization 
in 1874 had amounted to more than 18,000 per cent, and that its owners had 
accumulated $80,000,000 in profits on a capital of $500,000. 

President Baker of the First National Bank frankly and without blush or 
attempt at disguise admitted that these figures were correct. 

I said in "The Remedy" that the Money Trust, the System, had reached the 
point where if it was allowed to continue it would wreck the nation. President 
Baker and likewise Banker Morgan frankly admitted that if it went farther the 
country might be wrecked, and that if the great power now exercised by the Money 
Trust heads should fall into the hands of "bad men," the country would be wrecked. 

Mr. Morgan also admitted that so absolute was the control of the Money Trust 
heads, and so free was such control from any Government regulation or restraint, 
that he could loan, and had loaned, millions of the people's deposits to men with 
absolutely no financial resources. They were loaned on "character." 

Bad men, regardless of their wealth, would not be allowed by the Money Trust 
controllers to get credit. But the man with "character" as collateral might take 
possession of the people's savings in million-dollar lots. This sort of evidence gave 
the country a thrill of goodness feeling. Character in Wall Street was worth more 
than tangible collateral. 

Mr. Morgan "got away with the bluff," for the country and the world in 
reading his testimony applauded it vigorously. 

Almost every witness examined by the Pujo Committee admitted that a few 
men had absolute control of the money of the people, that such control was 
unregulated and unchecked by law, but that these few men were so good that no 
harm could come to the country. They were almost unanimous in their opinion 
that if bad men came into control of the Money Trust, incurable damage would follow. 

Therefore, the issue between the Money Trust, the System, and the American 
people stands forth clear-cut and defined: Who are the good men who control the 
Money Trust ? Are they good men or are they bad men ? What is their past record ? 
What are their present activities? How good are they? And how good are the men 
of "character" who can borrow millions on honor? 

The one man to whom has been given probably more than to any other the 
right to dip his hands deep into the people's savings deposited in the Money Trust 
banks was a man who stands in the history of stock gambling as the most reckless 
of all gamblers. 

To this man, while employed as chief manipulator of the Standard Oil's Amal- 
gamated, the Morgan-Baker's Steel, and in a score of like rank stock gambles, was 
given by the Money Trust controllers the use of the people's deposited savings in 
million-, ten-million-, and fifty-million-dollar lots. 

This man bribed the secrets of the cordage trust from employees and, with 
such knowledge as capital, made to order one of the greatest panics the country 
has ever known. 

This man bribed the secretary of one of the foremost heads of the Money Trust 
to divulge to him the secrets of his chief. He was detected in the act, and when 
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the corrupt secretary was cast into the street, this man made him president of a 
railroad which he was engaged in guerrillaing and which he most disastrously- 
wrecked. 

This man who could borrow millions on his word fled to Europe to avoid the 
consequences of his act. He was exiled until allowed to return on the promise to 
hire out to the Money Trust for a particularly vicious manipulation of one of its 
waterlogged gambles. 

This man later entered into a gentleman's agreement with a score of associates 
for the handling, on honor, of one of the most disreputable stock gambles ever 
attempted in Wall Street. And at its height he brought about a crash and the 
failure and ruin of individuals and firms by dastardly double-dealing. 

This gambler must have been one of the men whom Mr. Morgan had in mind 
when he spoke of loaning the people's savings in million-dollar lots to men of no 
financial responsibility. Probably no man has ever borrowed more millions of 
credit from the System than this gambler. 

Another of these good men who control the people's savings, one of the very 
highest heads, is a man whose goodness was so great that, while the president of 
one of the leading banks of the world, he allowed it to honor the checks of his asso- 
ciates, for his own personal gain, for millions of dollars more than stood to their 
credit. 

If there has ever been in all the world's history a ranker record of loaded-dice, 
sure-thing gambling than the Reading's milking of the American people to the 
extent of hundreds of millions of dollars, I have been unable to discover it. This 
was conducted from the very center of the Money Trust, and by the good men who 
are standing shoulder to shoulder to prevent bad men from replacing them in their 
control of the people's savings and industries. 

Another of these most powerful and active good men, because of his participa- 
tion in a New Year's eve orgy while managing a stock-gambling operation, brought 
about a panic in which an active railroad stock dropped forty points in almost as 
many minutes. 

Another of these good men but a short time ago graduated from the superin- 
tendency of a bar which had become noted as a stake-holding rendezvous of legis- 
lative and judicial bribers and bribees. His rise to his present position came from 
his personal supervision of the debauching of State and Federal law-makers. 

Space forbids me to dwell longer on the history of these good men, and I leave 
this portion of my work with this positive and emphatic statement, with full 
knowledge of the past records and present activities of the good men who control 
the Money Trust and the System: 

It is my firm belief that nowhere on earth can be found an equal amount of badness 
in an equal number of men mentally equipped to administer such affairs. 

The Stock Exchange and its insiders, recognizing the fact that gambling will 
be legally curbed, are working overtime to prepare confusing arguments for the 
muddlement of Congress. After long pro-ing and con-ing and overtime digging 
into financial history, they have concluded to rest their case upon an argument 
which is expected to convince Congress that the curbing of the foreign — the 
French, German, and English — Bourses and Stock Exchanges has well-nigh brought 
the industrial prosperity of those nations to the verge of ruin. 

And that Congress may be ready to weigh intelligently the forthcoming Stock 
Exchange argument, I will briefly review the foreign stock-gambling situation. 

Preliminary to such review I would call my readers' attention to this bit from 
the lips of that deep student of Financialdom and economics, Maurice Muhleman, 
secretary of the Hughes Commission, and one of the ablest writers on economics 
and finance: 

"The public asks no favors of the Stock Exchange. It demands a fair deal. 
That demand was voiced in the report of the Hughes Commission. It has been 
ignored, either wilfully or through inexcusable indifference, or by reason of inca- 
pacity, and the majority of the members have remained inert instead of vigorously 
and effectively protesting against the lowering of standards. 
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"By ignoring the sound advice of friendly critics the Exchange deliberately 
assumed an attitude which compels governmental action. The State of New York, 
aroused by the action of Congress, appears to be anxious to make up for its own 
delinquency, and the first suggestion for reform is that the Exchanges be compelled 
to incorporate. 

"The sole plausible reason for incorporation is that the State may obtain 
control over the Exchanges. This presupposes that the State has no power of 
regulation over them. This strikes me as being a pusillanimous conception of the 
power of the State. I insist that it is not so powerless, that it may at any moment 
extend its supervisory powers over such bodies and compel them to eliminate 
improper methods." 

In the mass of literature prepared by my friends on the New York Stock 
Exchange there have been warnings against the adoption of laws such as have 
long prevailed in England, France, and Germany. Let us see, if we can, in what 
way foreign Exchanges have regulations tending to secure the legitimate speculator 
and investor from loss, and to upbuild the commercial, mercantile, and industrial 
prosperity of their respective countries. 

Let us begin with London — for London is the city, and England is the 
nation, of all others, in which both the stock-gambling and the commercial-gambling 
spirit find widest expression. There little or no objection is raised to betting on the 
race-tracks. In England, insurance, which is another form of wager, is carried to 
such extremes that insurance policies, that is, pure wagers, are made on any propo- 
sition whatever, from the death or illness of a king to the birth of twins. On athletic 
contests the Englishman bets as a matter of habit. 

But the Englishman pays when he loses; the loser who does not pay is an 
outcast. The bookmaker who welches at the race-tracks gets no police protection. 
It is so through all classes of society. The man who does not pay can hold no official 
position in civil life, is cashiered from the army or the navy, is dropped ignominiously 
from his clubs, and can join no others. 

Similarly with the broker. 

My friends on the New York Stock Exchange have informed the public that 
their rules are more drastic than the rules of the London Exchange, which is the 
only other Exchange of all the great financial centers of the world organized in the 
club fashion of the New York Stock Exchange. I grant that, in respect to the 
protection of members. 

As regards customers and the public, I disagree. It can be shown by statistics 
that there are many more failures, including jobbers and brokers, on the London 
Stock Exchange than on the New York Stock Exchange. There may be twenty 
times as many. But it cannot be shown that customers have lost any considerable 
amount of money by the London failures, while the losses by the failures in New 
York have run into many millions in recent years. 

My friends on the Stock Exchange have not pointed out, and will not point 
out, that while in London there are more than four thousand members of the Exchange, 
and Exchange memberships are worth only a few thousand dollars, the public is protected 
because the broker cannot speculate or gamble for his own account. 

The broker cannot speculate for his own account. Bear that in mind, and this: 
No member of the New York Stock Exchange or any other Stock Exchange in this 
country can show a solitary instance of public loss through a brokerage failure except 
a loss occasioned by the broker's individual speculation. 

But it has been put out in Stock Exchange literature that members of the 
London Stock Exchange are permitted to speculate. This is not so. It is one of 
those half truths used to muddle the subject. 

On the London Stock Exchange there are two main departments, that of the 
broker and that of the dealer or jobber. The broker cannot deal in stocks, but 
must confine himself to the execution of orders for others. The jobber may deal 
for his own account; but the principal business of the jobber has been the market- 
ing of securities for customers, the serving as an intermediary between an investor 
or speculator and the broker. 
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Moreover, in London, marginal trading, as it is carried on in New York, is 
unknown, as it is unknown in other financial centers of Europe. 

The broker in London does business as is the English habit at the race- 
tracks or in the clubs. He does it on credit. He does business only with those 
persons whom he considers financially responsible and entitled to invest or speculate 
in securities. He must look up the business of his customer with as close scrutiny 
as that of the bank officer examining the affairs of a new applicant for a loan. He 
must be certain that the customer is speculating or gambling with his own money. 
The law of England will punish him, as it will the knowing recipient of stolen goods, 
if he accepts from a customer money wrongfully taken by that customer, without 
first making diligent inquiry into the customer's antecedents. 

You hear little of bank funds going astray through bank gambling in England. 
They keep the prison doors open too wide. 

The failures of brokers in London thus come only from the welching of 
customers. The history of the London Stock Exchange shows that such failures 
are very few, and it cannot be shown that all of those failures in the last decade 
have involved as much loss to the public as any one of twenty failures on the New 
York Stock Exchange that I can point to. Practically all of the failures have been 
failures of jobbers, that is, of the class of Stock Exchange members who are per- 
mitted to speculate on their own account. Almost all the failures in New York 
have been dishonest failures due to gambling by brokers with the money and 
securities of their customers. 

Also the failures in London have been small failures. The Englishman takes 
the common law seriously, and the common law assures him that in the event of 
fraud or deceit by broker or jobber, the broker or jobber will go to prison. In 
addition, he will not trust the broker or jobber who engages in any such huge 
gambling transactions as professional traders on the New York Stock Exchange 
habitually perform. To say nothing of the speculation in Hocking a few years ago, 
or of the plunging which led to the downfall of the Mclntyre, Brown, Coster, and 
other firms — in London, purely gambling transactions of such magnitude as those 
to which some of the members of the New York Stock Exchange are accustomed 
would not be tolerated for a single session. 

In Paris, the financial center of the thriftiest nation the world has ever seen, 
there is more rigid regulation for the protection of the investing or speculating 
public than in London. France, all but bankrupted by Law's Mississippi Scheme, 
was the first nation to suffer from stock gambling, and has remembered the lesson 
the longest. Even under the old monarchical regime France had laws penalizing 
stock gambling and, later, the Code Napoleon imposed severe penalties. 

As the custom of credit business has expanded, the French laws have become 
somewhat more liberal; but there has been no relaxation in the provision that 
the Paris Bourse and members of the Bourse must make good to the last centime 
every claim of a customer. 

The conspicuous features of the Paris Bourse law are, in fact, the articles 
designed to protect the speculator and investor and at the same time repel the 
gambler. In the first place, the Bourse is under governmental supervision, and no 
security can be listed and offered to the public through the Bourse except after a 
most rigid scrutiny. The intention is that the water be squeezed out of a stock 
before it is listed, rather than after the water has been exchanged for the money 
of the investing public. 

In the second place, no agent de change or stock broker can speculate for his 
own account; and every one of them is bound to contribute toward making good 
any default on the part of any other member of the Exchange. Speculative trans- 
actions are permitted to some extent, but are closely watched. 

The Bourse is the most exclusive of all Stock Exchanges. There are only 
seventy licensed agents de change or stock brokers, though each of these seventy 
may be represented by a clerk or agent on the floor, and though often the owner- 
ship of a seat is vested in several persons. The seats are worth approximately 
$500,000 each. 
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Not only must the stock broker refrain from all speculation, but, according to 
Section 85 of the Code of Commerce, he must not transact any commercial or banking 
business for his own account. He must have no financial interest in any commercial 
enterprise, whether in his own name or under an assumed name. He cannot even 
receive payment or settle any account on behalf of his clients, nor is he permitted 
to give them any advice or be the editor of or contribute to any financial paper. 
He is only an intermediary between buyer and seller. 

French speculators are constantly declaiming against the Bourse as a govern- 
ment monopoly and continually striving to secure greater privileges for the coulisse 
or curb market. The French investor has no such objection. He knows that the 
agent de change never fails, though often, like any other broker, he passes through 
periods of stress. In 1882, for instance, at the time of the failure of the Union 
Generale, a bank in no way connected with the Bourse, and in the consequent 
panic, the Bourse paid up liabilities of individual members to the amount of 
$80,000,000. Not a customer lost a penny. 

The French investor or the banker (the banker customarily does business for 
the individual investor) has other reasons than the honorable career of the Bourse 
for knowing that he can suffer no loss through the broker. Before any broker is 
appointed, he must deposit with the treasury of the nation $50,000 as a guarantee 
of his good faith, and all the brokers contribute annually to an insurance fund 
maintained for the compensation of customers in the event of the failure of any one 
of them. 

Moreover, the stock broker can never be adjudged a bankrupt, pure and simple, 
his insolvency always involving more or less criminal responsibility. In the 
absence of fraud, the penalty for insolvency is hard labor for a term. In cases of 
fraud, the punishment is no less than hard labor for life. 

But my friends on the Stock Exchange say that the methods of the Paris 
Bourse are too cumbersome. It is necessary to use corrupt money before one can 
secure the listing of a security on the Bourse, and their sensitive souls shrink at 
that. It sometimes requires as much as two years to secure a listing, and the New 
York Stock Exchange will do that for you much more quickly. The Paris Bourse, 
in short, is a monopoly, and the trend of thought in this country is against 
monopoly. 

It is a government monopoly — but the government taxes all its transactions 
and derives a substantial revenue from it every year. It is a close corporation — 
but the New York Stock Exchange has done everything in its power to cripple 
the Consolidated Exchange and will brook no opposition. The Bourse is sur- 
rounded with governmental red tape — but remember the people who have reason 
to regret the hasty listing of scores of securities on the New York Stock Exchange. 

My friends complain because it sometimes takes two years to list a security 
in Paris. Do they not know that application was made in Paris for the listing of 
Steel Common stock, that the application was made by J. P. Morgan's Paris house, 
and that the Frenchman, looking in deep, told Mr. Morgan he never would list it? 

Efforts have been made to list other American securities there, and few have 
succeeded. The authorities wanted to know too much about the property behind 
the securities. Even when the Pennsylvania Railroad, one of the corporations of 
which we may be proudest, applied for the listing in Paris, not of stock, but of 
first mortgage bonds, the Bourse authorities sent their representatives to this 
country, and these representatives were not satisfied until they had looked into 
the books, made a physical examination of the road, and studied closely the 
capitalization of the company and the legality of the bond issue. 

Monopolistic the Paris Bourse may be and corrupt in its official entourage — 
I don't know about that, and I don't care. But I know that it is the great invest- 
ment market of the world; that there are listed, though under the strictest govern- 
mental supervision, more than $25,000,000,000 of securities; and that the French 
people have taken their savings and put them into these securities, not as buyers of 
a stack of checks in a gambling game, but for pure investment. The Bourse must 
have done something to inculcate in the French that thrift which distinguishes 
them more than any other people. 
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I know that the French law cannot be taken bodily and transplanted over 
here. But there is enough of the best of the French law in my law, published last 
month, to correct many abuses. It restricts the broker to the brokerage business. 
Like the Bourse law, it prevents him from trading for his own account, and that 
means it would put out of business the floor-traders, the so-called professionals, 
who are no more than leeches on speculation. They are the brokers who gamble 
in eighths on the floor; it is their particular business to keep watch over the 
brokers who are in the habit of executing legitimate orders and try to make a 
profit at the expense of the customer while the legitimate broker is executing his 
order. If they see him buying, they buy some for themselves, hoping to sell it back 
an eighth or a quarter up before he finishes his execution. If he is selling, they 
adopt the opposite tactics. 

My law would stop this manipulation. 

I have been accused of trying to put the Stock Exchange out of business. I 
have no such desire, and would not willingly impair the value of Stock Exchange 
seats. But as for the floor traders, my law would put these gentlemen out of business, 
and if any professor of economics can recommend a useful place for them, we'll 
send them there. 

There will be no repetition of the scandalous manipulation of the Columbus and 
Hocking Coal and Iron pool, or of the grand slam attempted by A. O. Brown & 
Co. — when, in one Saturday session, a two-hour session, that firm threw the 
market into convulsions and jeopardized the accounts of legitimate speculators 
and investors. Recall that the Brown firm in the short space of two hours dealt 
on the floor of the Stock Exchange in a million shares — washed sales, practically 
all of them — and remember it, for episodes of that character will soon belong to 
ancient history. 

My law has also taken note of the theory of governmental supervision. 

Of the $25,000,000,000 of securities listed on the Paris Bourse more than 
$5,000,000,000 are in securities of governments and corporations foreign to France. 
But the number of American securities is inconsequential. Is not this palpable 
distrust of Americans due in part to the lax methods of the New York Stock 
Exchange and to the violent fluctuations in prices of securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange? 

Governmental supervision over Stock Exchanges is even more strict in Germany 
than in France. In France the laws do not prevent the marche a terme or so-called 
futures of gambling transactions. In Germany the Bourse law of 1896 provided 
that every one who undertook a transaction in stocks for future delivery must be 
recorded in a registry open to the public. And the law absolutely prohibited short 
sales of commodities such as grain, cotton, and the like. 

The origin of the German Bourse law is peculiar. In Germany it is the ultra- 
conservative party, the wealthy landowners, the nobility, the agrarians, that insist 
on curbing speculations; and their principal, if not only, concern relates to specu- 
lation on the Produce Exchanges. 

However, it is worth noting that the design of the German law, as it affects 
stocks, was to make every transaction real. It was the theory that every person 
who bought or sold a stock intended sooner or later to pay for it in full or deliver 
it. The law was very strictly enforced, for Prussian officialdom brooks no evasion 
or contempt; and a government commissioner was placed in charge of the Bourse 
to see to the law's enforcement. 

All German Stock and Produce Exchanges present fundamental and important 
variations from the New York Exchange in the manner of organization, make-up 
of membership, mode of fixing quotations, and methods of doing business. An 
imperial law, having application to the whole empire, governs their establishment. It 
requires, in the first place, the assent of the government to the formation of any 
Exchange. 

The government (state) has direct supervision over all things connected with 
the Bourses; but it may, as it does in Berlin, delegate this oversight to the local 
chamber of commerce, which is a body with an official standing, empowered, among 
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other things, to levy taxes on its members. The governing committee of the Bourse 
is chosen by the Imperial Federal Council. The president of the state (in Berlin, 
the president of the province of Brandenburg) approves the Bourse rules. 

There is no numerical limit to membership, and the fees are entirely nominal. 
Women, men not of honorable character, debtors, former bankrupts, etc., are not 
eligible to membership; but otherwise the obtaining of membership is not difficult. 

The admission of securities to listing is hedged about with manifold and severe 
restrictions. In the first place, the company seeking admission must have a paid- 
up issue of at least 1,000,000 marks in Berlin, Frankfort, and Hamburg, and 500,000 
for the other German Exchanges. An unimportant exception is that an issue of 
purely local interest may be admitted even if it does not reach the sum stated. 
No certificate of stock for less than 1,000 marks may be issued by the company. 
(Exceptions are made in the case of foreign companies.) 

Applications for listing must be made — usually through a bank — to a special 
committee, half of whose members must be unconnected with the Bourse. With 
the application a complete prospectus must be submitted, covering every detail of 
the company's business, including extracts from its reports, if it has made any; a 
statement of the reason relied upon to justify listing, and the reasons impelling the 
issue sought to be listed. 

An idea of the extent of this prospectus may be gained from the fact that when 
the Southern Pacific applied a few years ago for the listing of an issue of bonds, the 
prospectus covered more than 1,000 square inches of solid nonpareil. 

The listing commission is clothed with broad powers to reject any application. 
It also has power to exclude from the Bourse securities already admitted, if con- 
vinced that a condition has arisen since listing which would have justified their 
rejection originally. If it rejects an application, the commission must also give 
notice of its action to all other German Bourses. 

After an application for listing has been granted, the prospectus of the 
applicant company must be published in a manner prescribed by the commission. 
This must comprehend at least six days' publication of the complete prospectus in 
the "Imperial Gazette" and at least two other papers. Until this period has 
expired no business may be done with the shares in question. In the case of an 
issue that has been sold by public subscription, no Bourse transaction therein may take 
place until all stock is in the hands of the subscribers. 

The thing that renders the Berlin Bourse unique is the manner in which official 
quotations are fixed. There are not, as in other Bourses, closing, opening, high, 
and low prices. The securities listed, some two thousand in number, are divided 
among about fifty "vereidete Makler," or "oath-bound brokers," whose duty it is 
to keep an account of the day's transactions and, at the close of business, to fix 
the price. This is done as follows: 

Each member of the Exchange, or each broker commissioned to buy or sell 
stock, reports to the oath-bound (official) broker in charge of the group in which 
his security is comprehended his willingness to buy or sell so many shares of a 
specified stock at a specified price. The official broker notes the offer, and at the 
end of the day makes a list of all buying and selling offers received by him in that 
particular stock. His book, then, will show at the end of the day something like 
the following: 

TRANSACTIONS IN GELSENKIRCHEN. 

A will buy 10,000 shares at 202. 

B will sell 20,000 shares at 203. 

C will buy 10,000 shares at 201. 

D will sell 20,000 shares at 202. 

E will buy 5,000 shares at 201. 

F will sell 50,000 shares at 204. 

G will buy 15,000 shares at 203. 

H will sell 10,000 shares at 202. 
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It is the duty of the official broker to fix the price at which the greatest number 
of these offered transactions can be transacted. It will be seen that 202 will transact 
the greatest volume of transactions. It will be seen also that A, C, E, and F have 
done no business, and that they had to wait until the close of the session to dis- 
cover the fact. 

The illustration is crude, of course, for bids are made in fractional numbers 
generally, and there would be a much greater number of transactions in a popular 
stock like Gelsenkirchen. But it illustrates the principle. It discloses, also, one 
reason for the absence of wild scenes such as occur in panicky moments in Wall 
Street, for there is no kaleidoscopic shifting of quotations from moment to 
moment and no way of knowing, until the close of the day, just what is happening. 
Wash sales would be useless on the German Exchanges. Even the total of the 
day's transactions is not made known in any way. 

Another thing that would render wash sales nugatory is the fact that all sales 
are equalized by one official broker at the close of the day's business, so that if Smith 
buys openly 100,000 shares of some stock and sells secretly another 100,000 shares 
of the same stock, both transactions must be noted in the broker's book and offset 
each other in making the official price. 

The government, in adopting the laws governing Exchanges, recognized that 
gambling, as distinguished from legitimate speculation, is not easily wiped out. It 
therefore provided an outlet for this instinct, but undertook to confine it to the 
bigger fry. 

This outlet is the so-called "ultimo business," combined with which is the 
"premium business." "Ultimo business" consists in buying or selling to-day, at 
a specified price, stock to be delivered at the price fixed on the last day of the 
business month. 

The broker, for example, says to his business rival: "I will buy 20,000 shares 
of Baltimore ultimo at 110." The offer is accepted. Its consummation then awaits 
the fixing of the official price on the last day of the month. Should the price be 
less than 110, the buyer, of course, loses; should it be higher, he wins. The 
transaction is then, in effect, and probably generally in intent, a pure gambling 
transaction. 

The so-called "premium business" applies to ultimo transactions. It amounts 
to this: A dealer wishes to buy or sell at ultimo, but desires also to limit his 
possible losses. He offers then the above-cited deal in Baltimore — for example — 
but limits his loss expressly to three points. If the ultimo price shows him to have 
lost more, he may escape from his deal by paying the three per cent. The other 
contracting party, of course, protects himself by similar transactions with the 
other dealers. 

This business is confined to the bigger dealers by the provision that the 
smallest ultimo transaction must be at least 15,000 marks. Moreover, only the 
stock of companies having a total stock issue of at least 20,000,000 marks may be 
dealt in in this manner. 

Once a year the Berlin Bank of the Kassen-Verein, which acts as a clearing 
house for the Bourse, makes public a report of the year's transactions on the 
Exchange; but it is incomplete. It is the only report of the kind available, any- 
where. 

In connection with ultimo transactions it should be noted, too, that persons 
engaged in this business deal at their own risk with persons not registered, that is, 
not enrolled in the official register as brokers in ultimo transactions. From this 
registry are excluded the so-called "smaller mercantile people," the intention still 
being to confine this kind of speculation to the bigger men, — in short, to let them 
do their gambling without injury to the outsider. The high minimum limit (15,000 
marks) set upon transactions of this kind has the result, of course, of making the 
ultimo business very important so far as total turnover is concerned; but the bulk 
of the transactions numerically consists of cash transactions. 

All Berlin banks except the Reichsbank are members of, and deal extensively 
with, the Bourse. Practically all their clients do their speculating through the 
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banks, and they take the place of the broker's offices of New York. All these banks 
shy indignantly at the suggestion that they do a "margin business." What they do, 
they state, is to require a certain part of the investment desired to be made by their 
client, and lend him the rest of the money needed to buy the stocks. The difference 
between these banks — and this is especially true of the so-called "Winkel" banks, 
what the American would call a hole-in-the-wall concern — and margin brokers in 
New York is, it appears, one of terminology. 

The Imperial Bourse law contains numerous provisions calculated to protect 
the public from deception and injury. For incorrect or incomplete statements in 
a prospectus, made either wilfully or in circumstances showing gross carelessness or 
neglect to inform themselves, the persons responsible are liable to every holder of 
securities of their company for the full amount of damages suffered by him. They 
are liable also to imprisonment and fine up to 15,000 marks. Any one "employing 
means calculated to deceive" in order to affect Bourse or market prices is liable to 
the same punishment. Persons inducing outsiders to speculate are liable to a like 
punishment, and the broker who premeditatedly gives false counsel may go to 
prison or be fined 3,000 marks. 

Three and a half years ago the Hughes Commission, which had no authority to 
Pujo the Stock Exchange, uncovered enough that was "spectacular" to recom- 
mend that the Stock Exchange reform itself or take the consequences. It has not 
reformed. To-day this institution in answer to the clamor for a wholesome house- 
cleaning cries out: 

"Don't legislate against us! It will be ignorant legislation. Let us put our house 
in order ourselves. We can do it without nicking the furniture. Just see the dust our 
governing committee is raising — picking flaws in the English, French, and German 
methods of curbing stock gambling." 

And when the new Governor of New York State suggested in his first message 
that the Stock Exchange be reformed by way of Albany, Wall Street palmed a 
smile and replied sardonically by boosting stock prices. 

After all, this reform of the Stock Exchange — of all Stock Exchanges — is a 
national affair. In the last analysis, it's up to you. And you can wipe out the 
stock-gambling hells only when you have clamored and threatened so loud and so 
often that Congress will finally decide that it had better get on the job. 

I'm egotistical enough to believe that my law — presented last month — is the 
one that will do the job up clean. 



AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY'S ADVANTAGES 

/ 

"I notice," said a visiting English Duke, "that more than nine millions of American 
people have over four billions of money in the savings banks, that it nets them less than 
4 per cent annually, and that the capitalists' vast hoards in the national banks pay 38 per 
cent annually, with now and then 380 per cent and sometimes, as in the case of the First 
National Bank of New York, 1920 per cent. What sort of people put their money in the 
savings banks?" 

"Plain, ordinary American citizens." 

"Ah! yes; and what sort own the national banks?" 

"Our titled classes." 

"Ah! yes; and are there many of each class?" 

"Millions plus of the ordinary, thousands minus of the titled." 

"Bah Jove," said his Lordship, "but you Americans are the right sort. Would it take 
us princes, dukes, marquises and earls long to acquire American citizenship?" 



DIRTY DOLLARS 

In the rural districts of the United States tainted money means one thing, in the finan- 
cial habitats another, and in Washington quite another. When a Wall Street man says 
" tainted money " he means only such money as he cannot get his claws on. In the country 
the much harangued-against tainted coin is that which the ruralites hanker to get their claws 
on. In Washington tainted money is that which the country's saviors hope to get their 
claws on. 



MODERN MONEY MIRACLES 

"The days of miracles have passed." "Passed be hanged," piped the Senate Chamber 
page. "During the investigation of a copper-mining state multi-millionaire applicant, 
whose limburger-odored moral character had started the Senate Chamber electric fans, 
the applicant's attorney happened to quote from the Bible, ' Let him who has never sinned 
and is without coin hesitate.' And three Senators in different parts of the Chamber turned 
to their New Testaments to verify the passage, when, lo, nestling on the identical page in 
each copy of the Good Book was a crisp yellow-back." 



XI 
THE REMEDY — WILL CONGRESS DO IT? 

FOR eight years the American people have been waking. At last they have 
not only reached the wide-awake stage, but they have jumped out of bed, 
hustled into their clothes, bolted their breakfasts, and are lickety-splitting it 
for the public square with a we'll -do -something -this -time -or -raise -hell 
determination. 

This means that I have got to talk to the point and quickly in this chapter, 
or else get up on the fence and watch the Opportunity Special tear by. 

As this chapter is being read, the new Democratic President, Cabinet, Senate, 
and House of Representatives will be adjusting their clutches to the helm of the 
ship of state. This adjusting period, if ever, is the time for us who have blood- 
hounded the System into the open to let loose our shrillest "Stop thief!" yell — or 
quit "The Remedy "job and apologize to the people's pillagers for the annoyance we 
have caused them. 

Unquestionably the victorious Democracy, with its brand-new commander-in- 
chief, its equally new sword-fingering generals, its impetuous captains and "turn- 
us-loose-quick" lieutenants, its "Onward-Christian-Soldier" miners, sappers, water- 
luggers, and pike-balancers, intends to give honest battle to the entrenched System. 

But the question is: "Will they do, or will they be done by, the mighty army of 
insolently confident dollar brigands, who, entrenched and ammunitioned, are 
eagerly awaiting the first, and probably decisive, battle?" 

That is the question, and it is fairly an open one. 

And well may all thinking Americans, all believers in republics, all lovers of 
freedom, shiver as they await the answer. 

It takes no telescopic observation or Jules Verne vision to read the letters of 
fire which during the past twelve months have sprung to the American horizon: 

"Give us relief, or we will give you revolution!" 

Everywhere throughout our country — in state, city, town, and village — a 
howl of reprisal rage has followed each of countless new exposures of past System 
deviltries — political, financial, industrial, social deviltries. . . . Yes, that is the 
same language I used in my opening chapter of "The Remedy"; but, incredible 
as it may seem to those readers who are not in close touch with the cyclonic doings 
of the times, the countless new exposures I speak of now are not those to which I 
referred then, but exposures which have been made since my first chapter was 
published. 

So rapidly have the revelations of yesterday's deviltries lockstepped those of 
day before yesterday that people everywhere are beginning to dread their daily 
dose of mad-and-growing-madder newspaper headlines. Day before yesterday it 
was California and Colorado; yesterday, Indiana and Illinois; to-day it is Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York. From each comes some disclosure of 
Federal, State, or municipal corruption. The atmosphere is putrid with the 
immoralities of the police, the banks, the trusts, the corporations, and with the 
debaucheries of the gangs who corruptly control these institutions of the people. 

No student of things American doubts that President Wilson and the new 
Democratic Congress will attempt to right the awful wrongs done the people by 
the System during the past half -century; none doubts that they will from the very 
start set about inaugurating reforms. But all students have grave doubts of their 
ability to inaugurate successfully the right reforms. Here is the situation as this 
chapter comes to you: 

The new administration is about to begin its cut-out-for-it-by-the-people work. 
The people are in the public square awaiting the result. They have, in unmistak- 
able ways, signified their intention to remain there until they get results. They 
have also in a score, and another score, of ways shown that they not only know 
what sort of results they are waiting for, but that their patience is not safety- 
valved against too long a wait. The handwriting is on the wall, and it reads: 
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"The new administration will attempt to relieve the present dangerous high 
tension by legislation on: Income Tax; Tariff; Stock Exchange-' Money Trust.' " 

The System, after over twenty years of fighting the creation of an income tax, 
have been compelled to bow to the inevitable; but not until February, when thirty- 
six of the States decreed that the Constitution must be amended to admit an income 
tax law to the Federal statute books. 

Equally inevitable is a new tariff law, and the System bow to its coming, like- 
wise. For while an income tax will work wondrous benefits for the people, and 
while a tariff, correctly adjusted, will also benefit all the people, the System know 
that no income tax and no tariff law, however honest, can seriously interfere with their 
own pillaging of the people, provided that the System may control the Stock Exchange 
and its wardman, the Money Trust. 

From the beginning I have said that in the proper regulation of the Stock 
Exchange lies the destruction of stock gambling, and that in the destruction of 
stock gambling lies relief from the present evils that harass the people. 

I say it again more emphatically now: 

As our business and social structure is constructed to-day, it is not possible for 
the System to take enormous wealth from the people without giving them quid pro 
quo, except through the agency of the Stock Exchange. Without the gambling end of 
this institution, by which the System take their big rake-off through stocks and 
bonds, the System must turn honest or go out of business. 

Even my critics who have accused me of confusing "cause and effect," 
"symptom and disease," must admit that, regardless of whether stocks and bonds 
and the Stock Exchange are a disease or a symptom, a cause or an effect, the Stock 
Exchange is the place to effect a remedy, because it is the chief instrument by which 
the people have been pillaged and are being pillaged of their wealth by the System; 
and it is this pillage of their wealth that is the evil. 

I ask all my critics to ponder this simple Frenzied Finance conundrum: 
Mr. Morgan admitted that he received seventy million dollars from the Steel Trust 
for nothing of tangible value — merely for his "good-will." Mr. Morgan and his 
associates have received many seventy millions from the Steel Trust, but I am 
referring to the particular seventy millions whose receipt he admitted to the Pujo 
Committee. 

Mr. Morgan received this vast sum because there was a Stock Exchange which 
enabled him to call two hundred and fifty millions of stocks and bonds fifteen hundred 
millions, and because there was a Money Trust which enabled him, after this inflation, 
to exchange the new inflated paper for the people's deposited savings, and to deduct from 
these thus-exchanged savings his seventy millions. 

It was through the gambling end of the Stock Exchange that Mr. Morgan 
cashed his "good- will" into seventy millions of dollars. 

I say, with all the earnestness possible to put into words, that there is no possible 
way, as society is now organized, by which the billions of the people's earnings that the 
System has taken from them in the past half-century, and that the System now has, 
could have been taken from them save through the gambling end of the Stock Exchange. 
Hence the squid-like fight that the System is now making by throwing printers' ink 
into the eyes of investigators through all its organs of the daily press. It is defend- 
ing its innermost citadel. 

As I write this chapter, I am sitting in front of the big, glowing logs in the 
hundred-and-nineteen-year-old Mansion House at Poland Springs, Maine, while all 
around me the hills and mountains and valleys are white with February snows 
and a stiff ten-below-zero New England wind is howling down the chimney-place 
at which a century ago the tribe of Samoset dried their wet moccasins. Gazing 
out on this piece of God's own country, with its sturdy, industrious, God-fearing, 
country-loving people, I am acutely impressed with the awfulness of the crime of 
those whose actions have endangered the very life of this grand old Republic of ours 
and the future of these innocent-of-Frenzied-Finance-crimes-and-not-beneficiaries-in 
their-results people. But even more am I impressed with their lack of realization of 
having committed any crime against man's, to say nothing of God's, laws. 
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Just before I squared away at my writing-pad, I listened to one of the pioneers 
in the automobile industry, Mr. Stanley, the inventor of the car which bears his 
name, the car which holds the world's speed record of one mile in 28}/ 5 seconds, 
telling of trying to lower even that remarkable record. 

It was at Ormond. The track had been specially prepared for the great feat. 
Mr. Stanley had personally supervised the building of the long, red, cigar-shaped 
speed-fiend which was to make the formidable trial. His driver was the great 
Marriott, the hero of many wild, metal-smashing, nerve-snapping, heart-in-mouth 
and eyes-hurdling-sockets devil-car speed contests. 

It was within an hour of starting time. The car's inventor and owner had him- 
self just driven his wonder over the course in forty seconds, and he had critically 
watched Marriott as he shaved off ten of these. Still holding his stop-watch in his 
hand, he went into the grand stand, and said to the assembled judges: 

"I find there is an eight-inch rise in fifty feet directly in front of the grand 
stand, and my experience tells me that if Marriott strikes that eight-inch rise going 
at record-breaking speed, he, his mechanician, and his car will take to the air like 
an aeroplane." 

"Nonsense!" the judges said. "On with the game, and let speed be 
unconfined." 

"I stood in front of the grand stand as my devil-may-care record-breaker 
struck that eight-inch rise," said Mr. Stanley, "and at the end of the fifty feet that 
beautiful car of mine continued right on — but toward the clouds. For sixty feet 
it went in the air, and then — well, we are still looking for parts of that machine." 

"What happened to it?" I asked. 

There was a gloom in the speed-maker's eye as he answered: 

"Ask me what didn't happen to it. When I tell you that there are -parts of 
her that we have never seen since she struck that eight-inch rise, you can imagine 
many and disastrous things happened to her and to her human freight, and to my 
hopes and ambitions." 

And this picture came to me: The 1913 reform car of the incoming Democratic 
administration tearing down the law-making track, the people, with heart in mouth 
and eyes hurdling from sockets, waiting for the verdict. In front of the grand 
stand an eight-inch rise cunningly constructed by the System to fool the racer. 
Can't you imagine what will become of the administration car if it hits this, 
unknowing? The driver must learn the track and be careful to adjust the speed to 
the tricks of the road. 

If I guess correctly — and I will say I have much material to guess on — this 
will be the situation in Washington as my readers peruse this chapter: 

A tariff bill will be presented to Congress. The System will not fight it hard. 
The bill will pass. 

An income tax bill will be presented. The System will not fight it hard. And 
it will pass. 

A Stock Exchange bill will be presented, practically the one contained in my 
last chapter, and a Money Trust bill. And then all the power of the System will 
be bent to the breaking-point to kill them. This is the way the Stock Exchange 
gambling fight will come: 

The Pujo Money Trust Investigating Committee will present a number of bills 
for the control of the clearing house, the insurance companies, corporations, trusts, 
and the Stock Exchange, all having for their end the killing of Stock Exchange 
gambling. The Pujo Committee will present with their bills incomplete evidence 
— incomplete because of lack of time, but nevertheless absolute proof of the System's 
grip on the people's throat. 

The committee will show that, if it has an extension of life (the committee's 
life ends with the present session of Congress, which created it), it will continue 
its exposures until every one of the great robberies of the people by the System in 
the past has been exposed, and that such exposures will absolutely convince every 
honest man and woman of the necessity for passing the bills recommended by the 
Pujo Committee. 
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And I will say right here that if the people have been startled by the exposures 
which have come through the Pujo Committee's Investigation — and they have 
been more startled and shocked than by the combined exposures of all the other 
investigating committees since Congress was created — they will be so much more 
startled, if the committee continues its investigation during the first six or twelve 
months of the new administration, as to consider all the past exposures mere shadow 
dances ! 

The System know this, and will bring every one of their guns to bear to 
prevent the committee from getting an extension of its life. This fight has already 
begun. It has taken the form of an attempt to prove to the people that the whole 
Pujo Committee is its counsel, Untermyer; that the committee's members are to 
a man a lot of long-eared, thick-tongued, film-eyed asses who have bartered away 
not only their authority and official individuality, but their personal intelligence 
and self-respect as well; bartered them to Untermyer, Esquire, who is pictured as 
a fiend incarnate with no object in carrying on the investigation save a desire to 
secure from William Rockefeller for his personal benefit the secrets of the Amal- 
gamated Copper crime. 

At the present moment a large number of the great dailies, tagged as the inky 
buzzards of the System, are, not by insinuation but by assertion, attempting to 
prove that the Pujo Committee's pursuit of William Rockefeller is complete evidence 
of its domination by its counsel. 

Knowing as I do the origin, the motives, the intentions, the methods, and the 
superb accomplishments of the Pujo Committee; knowing Mr. William Rockefeller 
and the Amalgamated secrets he possesses; and knowing the state of his health — 
for a long time he has been a very sick man — I cannot master the temptation to 
get in my word, not in defence of the Pujo Committee (because it needs no other 
defence than its coming report), but solely for the purpose of setting right those of 
my readers who may be confused by this maudlin slush. 

As my readers will recall, I have never had a harsh word to say about 
Mr. William Rockefeller. On the contrary, everything I have ever said or written 
about him has been the nicest I could say or write of any financier I have ever met. 
Bear this in mind. 

The secrets possessed by William Rockefeller were not secrets to the Pujo 
Committee or its counsel. They knew them to the minutest detail, for I have told 
and retold them until every one knows them. But what I have told has been most 
savagely denied by the System. It was because William Rockefeller is the only 
living man who can of personal knowledge speak officially of the crime of Amal- 
gamated in all its varied details that the committee tried to get him to affirm or 
deny these accusations under oath. 

What William Rockefeller could have told, had he been able to tell, would have 
been of tremendous import to the whole American people. It was the committee's 
plain duty to seek this evidence. When it failed, there arose these maudlin press 
sobs over "hunting a man to death's door simply because he was rich." 

If the System's sympathy tanks are overflowing, it would be more to the point 
for its tearful press to tap a tiny stream here and there to the mothers, wives, 
daughters, and sisters of the scores of tricked and robbed, convict-ed, pauperized, 
and suicided victims of this hideous crime — women who because of it have been 
driven to the asylum, the poorhouse, the red-light streets, and the grave — than 
to spend time wailing over the Pujo Committee's brutality to William Rockefeller 
— even though he is (and he is) the best of all the System masters. 

I cannot refrain from saying that though in my day I have seen many hypocrisy 
fests slushed before the eyes of the American people, this brutality-to-William- 
Rockefeller one now being slopped to their gaze by the System's press-agents is the 
blue-ribboner! 

But there is method in this frenzied denunciation of the Pujo Committee's 
counsel. The System has ordered that this "brutality" be used to prevent the 
extension of the life of the Pujo Committee. Only to-day, as I write, the battle 
was started on the floor of Congress when the committee requested the paltry 




HIS HIGHNESS OF LIVINGCOST 

And there was a hush, and from the Atlantic to the Golden Gate, from Canada to the Rio Grande, 
all space was filled with sound — creaking, straining, crunching sound — like to that which swirls 
before His unloosed wrath. And a Voice, sweet, firm, calm — born of ages and ages of experience with 
the attempted robbings of the Many by the Few — and the Voice said : ' ' Justice is here, and on her job ! " 
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funds necessary to pay its expenses. The mouthpieces of the System most bitterly 
denounced the Committee and its counsel for their treatment of William Rockefeller. 

If the System can smother the Pujo Committee, it may prevent Government 
control of Stock Exchanges. 

But already the Stock Exchange has changed its attitude toward the proposed 
legislation against it in Albany. When Governor Sulzer's message on the Stock 
Exchange reached Wall Street, it was greeted with a smile. Wall Street has known 
its Albany well these many years. Within the past week the Stock Exchange 
members have awakened to the fact that perhaps their activities may be curbed 
first by a State law. They are scurrying around to see how they may move their 
entire gambling plant to New Jersey or make use of other unregulated Exchanges 
in Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

A score of Wall Street firms have given notice to their real estate agents that 
if Governor Sulzer's stock-transfer bill, introduced into the legislature, fixing the 
tax on stock transfers of 100-share lots at $4 instead of $2, as it is now, becomes 
a law, they will not renew their leases. The real estate agents have been busy 
talking about depreciations in office building values if the activities of the Stock 
Exchange are hampered. They point with pride to the fact that the two street 
blocks which include the New York Stock Exchange — bounded by Wall Street 
and Broad Street, Exchange Place and Broadway — are assessed at $28,000,000. 

Is this removal notice a promise or a threat? 

By way of illustration, not of past deviltries but of one that has been playing 
hide-and-seek with the Pujo Committee during the past two months, let's take a 
look at American Can manipulation. I don't have to label it rank, for even Wall 
Street instinctively reaches to its nose when American Can is mentioned. 

A comparatively short time ago this Can stock, of which there are 400,000-odd 
shares of the Common (and 400,000-odd shares of the Preferred), was selling on the 
Stock Exchange at under $10 per share. The transactions in the stock amounted 
to a few shares daily. The affairs of the corporation — or, more properly speaking, 
the trust, for Can is one of the brats of the Steel Trust brood — are absolutely in 
the hands of one of the "good men" heads of the Money Trust. This man is a 
meteorically birthed Dollar King, and he glories in being a reckless stock gambler. 
Wall Street has labeled one of his stock-gambling transactions the "Rock 
Island Scandal." In 1909 he gave to a Stock Exchange house an order to buy 
40,000 shares of Rock Island without fixing the price. Twenty brokers in filling 
the order boosted the stock $30 a share, and when the order was executed Rock 
Island as quickly dropped $30 a share, damaging every one who had touched it. 

Wall Street has always assumed that this plunger had intended to sell 40,000 
shares — to match his orders, in other words — but omitted giving the selling 
order. His bellwether for stock market purposes recently has been American Can. 

Before the Pujo Committee began its work in 1912, the buying and selling of 
this Can stock on the Stock Exchange became crazy, crazy in amounts — the 
Common jumping from 9,000 shares to 500,000 shares in a single month, and to 
over 4,000,000 shares during the movement; and the Preferred followed. The 
Common stock jumped in price from around $10 to over $46 a share. Even the 
most reckless plungers, heroes of a hundred flimflammings of the public, held their 
breath and clutched their pocket-books as 25,000 to 50,000 shares a day were 
"bought" and "sold," and the price rushed from under 10 to above 46. 

This whirling tin-can dervish jumped into the center of a deserted stage and it 
made business for the brokers. 

Then, as suddenly as it had gone up, Can broke from 46 to 25. 

Every one asked: "What has happened?" 

And then the truth leaked. The Pujo Committee was preparing to summon 
to the inquisition every one connected with this newest and rankest "job." 

No one believed that Can would dare to appear again in the role of whirling 
dervish until the whole Stock Exchange hullabaloo had died down behind the hills 
of Forgotten ville. But when the Pujo Committee adjourned (it is said they were 
balked by time in getting the goods on the Can crowd), Can suddenly again jumped 
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to the Stock Exchange footlights, and this time with such whirlwind velocity as to 
make the former performance look like a slipshod rehearsal. 

The ticker reeled the 5,000-share lots into 20's, 50's, 100's — no, no, not single 
100 shares, but 100,000 shares! Stop and think what 100,000 shares of a $47-a- 
share stock amounts to: $4,700,000! 

And on the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st days of last January the tape recorded a 
total of 432,000 shares of Common stock alone, representing a par value of 
$43,200,000. The par value of all the outstanding Common stock is only 
$41,223,000. 

And the Stock Exchange was even at that very moment protesting that there 
is now no such word as manipulation in its vocabulary! 

Perhaps this was not gambling, but the kind of speculation that a justice of the 
Supreme Court called "the self -adjustment of society to the probable." The facts, 
as Wall Street knew them, are that there are outstanding some 40,000,000 of Pre- 
ferred stock on which is due 33 per cent in back dividends. The manipulation of 
Can was accompanied by rumors that "in some way" back dividends on the 
Preferred stock were to be paid. Then came the sale of $13,000,000 worth of Can 
bonds, and every one said: "Ah, here come the dividends!" 

Of course no one believed that Can would pay dividends out of the receipts 
for its bonds, but merely that the bond sale would expedite it. It was a coincidence 
that the bonds brought in about the amount of money needed to pay up back 
dividends on the Preferred stock. 

At any rate, these back dividends have not been paid — yet, and the promise 
of them may act as another-day exhilarator when the Powers That Be decide to 
rattle Can again. If my readers want an official explanation of this rank stock market 
steal they may take a glance at this "official statement" in a Wall Street journal 
quoting a progressive member of the Stock Exchange: 

"If there is any ' manipulation ' in connection with these two deals, it consisted in 
the directors of the American Can Company ' changing their minds ' as to the policy 
of the concern. If that be a crime, then let the press and public blame the directors 
and not the Stock Exchange. The brokers employed merely executed the orders 
given them. Look over the list of 'Can' directors: you won't find their names in 
the Exchange directory. 

"If every time a stock moves up or down more rapidly than its neighbors we 
must telegraph to Albany, we might as well put a steeple on the Stock Exchange 
and make it a church." 

Observe that — "If that be a crime, then let the press and public blame the 
directors and not the Stock Exchange." Observe, too, the wind-up: If the Stock 
Exchange is to be compelled to do its business honestly, compelled to do its business 
as all other legitimate business is done, it might as well be turned into a church. 
And yet the Stock Exchange asks to be allowed to reform itself! 
While Can was being tied to Wall Street's tail, John Weeks, of Hornblower & 
Weeks, members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, was being elected 
a United States Senator from Massachusetts, after persuading the legislature to 
throw over one of the ablest statesmen of this country, who had given many years 
of distinguished service in Congress. 

Now Massachusetts has every other State in the Union, with the possible 
exception of New York, skun and skived to a translucent frazzle in the science of 
double-crossing, dirk-'em-in-the-spine, knife-'em-in-the-ribs, black jack-'em-on-the- 
cranium, dollar-greased, smug-smooth political graft. 

The Massachusetts Republican political graft differs from the brand of every 
other State. It is not only hermetically cased in New Testament precepts, but it 
demands that all parties involved acknowledge the sanctity and inviolability of the 
traditions and precedents of the old Commonwealth. Always at the clean-up of a 
deal the grafters are banqueted by the Republican machine, that each may join in 
the "thou"-ing and "thee"-ing, Amen. 

The Massachusetts Republican machine has a careful code of ethics for its 
deals, and the code is bomb- and conscience-proof. To illustrate: 
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A legislature is to be elected. A majority of the Republican candidates are 
"seen" by the machinist and during the "seeing" are asked for the password. 

"Honesty is the best policy," they solemnly respond. 

The machinist answers: "You bet it is, and see that you don't forget it after 
election." 

And usually back of the machinist is the System, who want to have 
men elected to office who represent the System's mental attitude and natural 
instincts. It does not suggest dishonesty on the part of the representative if he 
is chosen because he is a man of that manner of thought. The System prefer 
to elect to represent them honest men whose training has led them to think the 
way the System want things thought. That is why it is important for the rest of 
us to elect representatives who think for public welfare rather than System welfare. 

But there is in Massachusetts to-day, as of old, here and there, the type of 
statesman that made the name "Massachusetts statesman" famous throughout 
the world for scholarly, dignified statecraft. 

The foremost example of this type during the past twenty years has been 
Congressman Samuel Walker McCall, who for two decades has stood on the firing- 
line in the defence of all those noble attributes of public and private American life 
which have always been dear to honest Americans. 

In 1912, after having been elected to Congress ten times from the Harvard 
College congressional district, Mr. McCall gave up his seat to take the senatorship 
vacated by Senator Crane. I say "to take" it, because no one familiar with the 
sentiment of the people of Massachusetts had any doubt but that Sam McCall was 
the one man of all in the State who should be sent to fill this vacant place of honor. 

After the election of the legislature it became known that the Stock 
Exchange man Weeks wanted to be sent to the United States Senate and the 
Massachusetts end of the System proclaimed: 

"He will have the senatorship, or we will know the reason why!" 

And legislators and their fathers, brothers, grandfathers, uncles, brothers-in-law, 
cousins, friends, and neighbors, who depended upon the Massachusetts banks — 
the New England banks,' for that matter — for the discount of their legitimate 
commercial paper, shivered and — and saw the light and allowed their representa- 
tives to the great general court to share their sunlight with them. 

The Republican Massachusetts machine made no bones of it. The Stock 
Exchange slipped out of its coat and the System put on its overalls, and the Weeks 
boom was under way. 

On the other hand, the Hon. Samuel Walker McCall, finished scholar and tried 
statesman, announced that, at the end of twenty years' service for his State and 
country, his surplus funds would admit of his hiring a small office for his campaign 
committee — which consisted of himself, his son, and his secretary — and the 
printing of a leaflet setting forth his claims to the great office. 

And then he issued an edict: 

"No friend of mine shall directly or indirectly expend a dollar in the interest 
of my election." 

In the contest which followed under these tremendous odds Samuel McCall led 
all candidates until the last day, when he was within four votes of success. Then 
the superior virtues of the Stock Exchange man prevailed and he was elected, and 
a true statesman was tossed to the discard. 

I do not intend anything that I have said about this election to reflect upon 
the personal and private life of the new United States Senator, for, to borrow the 
language of Mark Antony, "He is an honorable man" — a most honorable man; 
and my opinion is attested by his having now, and having had in the past, the 
execution of some of my most confidential stock operations. 

If he were not head of one of the great Stock Exchange houses, a house whose 
other head is president of the Boston Stock Exchange, and if the house had not 
just published a defence of the Stock Exchange, I would make no mention of this 
recent senatorial episode. But Mr. Weeks's firm has come to the defence of the 
Stock Exchange with the following beautiful sentiments: 
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"Of course the evils and remedy suggested are in New York and they do not 
affect Boston. We have 150 members in the local Stock Exchange. It is not 
known that any one is violating the rules of legitimate trading. I do not know 
how such a one could exist. First, because there is a law against bucket-shops, and, 
second, because it would be impossible for one to do improper business without one 
of the 150 members finding it out. 

"If there is one here that does such work, there is not one of us that would not 
like to be the first one to find it out and inform the Stock Exchange. We know 
every stock broker when he buys, and we know him when he sells; and if there were 
the least suspicion of his transactions, he could neither buy nor sell with a reputable 
house — with any member of the Exchange. Boston is quite conservative. The 
proposition of Governor Sulzer is not objectionable to reputable banking houses." 

You will see why Mr. Weeks's brokerage house should jump to the defence of 
the Stock Exchange when you read that house's conduct of the two following 
manipulations — Bingham and Sealshipt Oysters. 

Of all the outrageous stock -gambles, sure -thing stock -gambles, lying, deceiv- 
ing, swindling stock-gambles of the past half-century, one of the rankest, most 
outrageous, was that of the Bingham Copper and Gold Mining. It was one of the 
disreputable Heinze Frenzied Finance affairs. And the Bingham swindle was 
engineered from the office of Messrs. Hornblower & Weeks. Weeks was a director 
of the corporation from the beginning almost until its obliteration. 

There were $10,000,000 of the stock and $1,000,000 of the bonds. The par 
value of the stock was $50 a share. It was listed upon the Boston Stock Exchange. 

In 1906 the swindle was ripe for the plucking, and the insiders prepared to 
unload upon the public. The press and the mails were filled with glowing accounts 
of coming dividends, definite dates being set for their beginning. These dates were 
from time to time postponed. No dividends were ever paid. 

The manipulation in the stock on the Boston Stock Exchange was one of the 
rankest ever seen in that or in any other Stock Exchange. For days and weeks 
|§ of the entire recorded transactions were fake or washed sales. During the 
unloading period in 1906 as high as 119,000 shares were traded in within a single 
week. 

After unloading had taken place, with enormous profits to the insiders, there 
was a collapse, and then the facts came out. 

The company, instead of making enormous net earnings from which they were 
going to pay the dividends, had lost as high as $227,000 in a single year, and had 
direct liabilities of $800,000. The concern was petitioned into bankruptcy and 
later sold by a sheriff. The stock went to cents a share, and to-day is nothing. The 
public lost millions. 

I repeat that there has never been a more outrageous swindle in the history of 
stocks. I repeat that the entire stock market end of the enterprise was in the 
hands of the firm of Hornblower & Weeks. And yet "it is not known that any 
one is violating the rules of legitimate trading"! 

If I should stop here with the Bingham episode, the Stock Exchange mouth- 
pieces would yell, "Ancient history! It happened in 1906 — seven years ago. 
Bingham methods have been abandoned by the great Stock Exchange houses." 

Let us see: 

The rottenest "investment" handed out to thrifty New Englanders since 
Bingham left its putrid trail in and around every city, town, and village in New 
England and other States, was what has been appropriately dubbed by State 
Street as: 

Sealskin Oysters, 

state street's shell-game. 

On February 10, 1911, the publicity department of Hornblower & Weeks's 
Aladdin's Lamp factory vaulted to the lookout with the following blueprint of 
bargain-countering : 
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" SEALSHIPT OYSTER SYSTEM. 
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'New York — Hornblower & Weeks are offering at 95 the balance of $1,000,000 
Sealshipt Oyster System 7 per cent cumulative Preferred stock. This is part of the 
authorized issue of $2,500,000. Dividends are payable quarterly, January, April, 
July, and October. Earnings of the company prior to the issue of this stock were 
equivalent to 15 per cent on the Preferred stock outstanding. The company has 
acquired several new oyster-beds, and it is predicted that the proceeds from these 
will increase the income to 15 per cent upon the total issue of stock, which consists 
of $2,000,000 Common and $2,500,000 Preferred." 

Observe the smooth-cornered seductiveness of the 15 per cent net earnings on 
Common as well as Preferred stock, and stick a mental tack in it for comparison 
later on. 

With the assistance of goodly doses of press notices, the stock unloaded itself 
into the laps of innocent investors — must have unloaded itself, for in July of the 
same year Hornblower & Weeks were advertising as follows: 

"sealshipt oyster system. 

" Boston — The Sealshipt Oyster System has sold to Hornblower & Weeks 
and Bond & Goodwin an issue of $2,500,000 3-year 5 per cent gold bonds. 

"The company is capitalized for $2,500,000 cumulative Preferred stock, on 
which dividends at the rate of 7 per cent are being paid, and $2,000,000 Common 
stock, on which no dividends are being paid. Earnings for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1911, were derived from less than 30 per cent of the production of the 
present properties. 

"A summary of the earning power of the various properties which make up 
the company's present holdings places the net earnings for next season at about 
$500,000, against which are fixed charges of $178,875. 

"The Common stock, on which no dividends are being paid, is selling around 
$60 per share. 

"The bankers are offering the bonds at 97J4 and accrued interest, to net the 
investor 6 per cent." 

I would again ask for the driving of a mental tack through the statements, 
"earnings for the next season are placed at $500,000," "fixed charges are but 
$178,875," and "the Common stock is selling around $60 per share." I would 
have this tacked that it may not slip from my readers' vision when they discover 
the same press-agent, less than a year later, shrilly screaming: 

"A more deplorable statement of a year's operations than that of the Sealshipt 
Oyster System for the last twelve months is seldom met with. Operating and 
selling expenses were actually $239,000 greater than gross earnings." (Not net 
earnings, mind you, but $239,000 greater than gross earnings.) 

On December 12, 1911, an annual report was issued, and press-agented as a 
favorable one. In this report it is set forth that Hornblower & Weeks are carefully 
looking after the company's affairs, which will be attested by the fact that the 
head of the house is on the board of directors. 

In January, 1912, more exchange of paper for investors' savings: 

"sealshipt oyster system. 

"Boston — A $500,000 block of Sealshipt Oyster System as part of the 
$2,500,000 issue sold by the company last July is now being offered by Hornblower 
& Weeks at 97^, to net better than 6 per cent. These bonds are convertible into 
Common stock at par after July 1, 1913. In the period covered by the company's 
first report to stockholders, the seventeen months ending September 30, 1911, 
interest requirements on the bonds were earned 3% times over." 

Observe that the company is still making enormous earnings, 3J^ times interest 
requirements; that is, S}^ times $178,875. 
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A few months after this offer, the price of stocks and bonds suspiciously began 
to make a rapid decline. Then it was deemed necessary to prepare the shareholders 
for the inevitable, as is evidenced by the following, press-agented under date of April 4 : 

"SEALSHIPT OYSTER SYSTEM. 

" Boston — Concern has been expressed in some quarters about recent develop- 
ments in Sealshipt Oyster System. Preferred stock sold Wednesday at 75^, the 
lowest at which it has ever sold, comparing with 95, the level at which it was put 
out, and the Common sold at 24, off 4>}4 points from the previous sale. . . . 

"In the current year, charges and Preferred dividends will be covered, with a 
slight balance to spare. ... On account of a drastic pruning of expenses in the 
interim, earnings should show even a larger percentage of increase. . . . Actual 
profit, however, cannot be determined until inventories are taken at the end of the 
fiscal year." 

My readers should ponder such nuggets of information to helpless investors 
as — "On account of the drastic pruning of expenses in the interim, earnings should 
show even a larger percentage of increase." Again: "Actual profit cannot be 
determined until inventories are taken at the end of the fiscal year." 

Then came, as in the case of Bingham, a partial awakening. Here it is: 

"sealshipt oyster system. 

"Boston — Directors of the Sealshipt Oyster System have passed the regular 
quarterly dividend of V/i per cent on the Preferred stock." 

It will be observed that the dividend, not on the Common but on the Preferred 
stock, which during the unloading was being paid, was passed not because of the 
poor earnings of the company but "for the purpose of conserving the resources of 
the company." 

It recalls the old story of the two thugs who, having cracked the citizen's skull, 
smashed in his face, and stripped him of all his belongings, even to his under- 
garments, propped his lifeless body against the trellis beneath his wife's window, 
and then gently broke the news of their kindly act by serenading her upon the joys 
of widowhood. 

Then came the full awakening, the tumble out of bed. On November 29, 1912, 
at a time when the future United States Senator, head of the stock-gambling busi- 
ness and vice-president of the great bank, was watching closely the election of a 
Massachusetts legislature which was later to elect a United States Senator, came 
the second annual report, showing a net deficit of $1,338,227.94. 

I will forego the interesting and entertaining indulgence of dissecting this gilt- 
edged successor to Bingham, and instead will quote the published statement of 
Hornblower & Weeks's personally supervised press-agented press report. Here it 
is, under date of November 30, 1912: 

"sealshipt oyster system. 

"Boston — A more deplorable statement of a year's operations than that of 
the Sealshipt Oyster System for the twelve months ended September 30 last is 
seldom met with. Operating and selling expenses were actually $239,000 greater 
than gross earnings. The net loss from operations (after some $16,000 received 
from rentals of certain small properties) was $222,585. 

"In this phase of the company's situation, stockholders may derive encourage- 
ment: Preferred dividend was passed last summer, but it is cumulative. Provisions 
for the property notes maturing serially have been made." 

Note the encouragement in the finishing phrase: "the dividends (not those 
that are being paid, but those that are passed) are cumulative," and "provision 
has been made to meet the notes of the corporation" — so it is not yet in the hands 
of a receiver. 

The encouraging feature is "the directors have hastened to keep the company 
from bankruptcy," and "it will ultimately succeed" — and this ultimate success is 
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shown by the present quotations of the securities, the gilt-edged Preferred stock 
being freely offered for $15 per share, with $5 as the best bid, and the price of the 
Common — the price of last season's buttercup. 

In the light of the above, what will the incoming Congress have to say to the 
plea that will be made to postpone any action on the Stock Exchange until it can 
be ascertained how the reforms contemplated by the State of New York and by 
the Exchange itself work out? 

For one who knows the game as it has been played, as it is being played to-day, 
it is difficult to keep sober countenance when these contemplated reforms of the 
Stock Exchange by the Stock Exchange are mentioned. 

In closing this chapter, I would say, and earnestly, that my only reason for 
giving the Hornblower & Weeks illustrations is to show the soundness of my 
contention — the one I have made all through "Frenzied Finance" and "The 
Remedy" — that the wrongs which are done the people, as set forth in Bingham 
and Sealshipt, are not wrongs deliberately committed by vicious-hearted, callous- 
conscienced, criminally-inclined men, but by good men, men who believe they are 
engaged in an honorable business. 

These wrongs are done solely because custom has built up an institution — 
stock gambling — which makes the results almost inevitable, and, as in the Bing- 
ham and Sealshipt cases, by men who, I personally know, actually believe that 
they have done no wrong. 

If they had done the same things under the English law (to say nothing of the 
French and German laws) they would be compelled to make good to the losers 
down to the last cent of their individual and firm resources. 

And yet, at the height of the senatorial contest, the head of the firm which was 
the principal factor in these wrongs, a Congressman of the United States and now 
a Senator of the United States, issued a proclamation wherein he stated that he 
admitted having made a large fortune in the stock brokerage business, but that 
every dollar was the direct result of his and his partner's painstaking, square-deal 
industry! 

I most earnestly ask the incoming administration whether it is possible for men 
with judgments so completely skewgeed to reform themselves — 

Or whether it is possible to curb them except by the iron hand of the postal arm of 
the Federal Government? 



TWEEDLEDUM-TWEEDLEDEE STATESMANSHIP 

Say "Washington" to a Wall Street man, in 1913, and he whips out his seasick flask and 
coughs blood. Whisper "Wall Street" to a Wilsonian Democrat, and he instinctively reaches 
for his gun and inquires the undertaker's telephone number. Formerly Washington was 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange ticker as Congress Common and Senate Preferred, 
with always something doing. And when Wall Street was mentioned to a Washington Con- 
gressional or Senatorial Universe Regulator, he would stand stock-still with his hands behind 
his back and the "I'm waiting" expression of a beneath-the-tree coon hunter. But once 
convinced there was nothing doing he would shift to a Websterian-school-graduating-orator 
attitude and begin his Casabianca in a voice that would make a steam calliope sound like the 
echo of a death tick. 



AN AMERICAN BURKE'S PEERAGE 

The twenty-seven American Dollar Kings, those of a quarter billion apiece, recently 
held a meeting and voted to petition the author of Burke's Peerage to establish an American 
branch of real royalty. After a few meetings it looked like a go. They agreed on the dollar 
sign for a crest, the mushroom for a crown, and that none should qualify but quarter billion- 
aires; but when they heard the Burke taboo on combination plug-hats, sack-coats and 10- 
carat-headlight-full-dress shirt fronts, they refused to merge unless the English code was 
revised. 



BACK THERE AND HERE 

If Abraham Lincoln were alive to-day, what chance would he have of being sent to 
the White House? About as much as Christ would of being made a Steel Trust director. 



XII 
THE REMEDY — KEEP YOUR EYE ON WASHINGTON 

HAVE you read the Pujo report? 
Then you should. 
Never since Congress was established has any one of its committees 
made a more important report than that just presented by the Pujo 
Committee, which since last November has been investigating the concentration 
and control of credit. 

I have studied the Pujo Committee's work — have read and re-read, and then 
read again, every word of its many pages of testimony, and I have just finished a 
close study of its 250-page report. I have traced and retraced its wonderful charts, 
based on the sworn testimony of expert witnesses. That is why I feel qualified to 
state emphatically that the lawmakers of this country have never submitted to the 
people such a valuable result of honest, conscientious, and intelligent investigation. 

With an understanding of the times and the conditions which created them; 
with fairly clear vision of what they portend; with insight into the social, political, 
industrial, and financial situation; and with exceptional facilities for reading that 
rapidly-making history which has not yet left the printing press — I want to impress 
upon the American people the importance of securing at once a copy of this wonder- 
ful document. It is a true-to-life picture of the System's blackjacking the American 
people during the last half -century. 

And yet — such is the lack of general interest in public documents — not one 
person in a hundred thousand will see this report unless "Everybody's" and other 
great publicity engines get busy and arouse in the people a gnawing appetite for it. 

I would like to put it into every graphophone in America, and its tables and 
charts into every moving-picture machine! If that were done, such pressure would 
be brought to bear on Congress to pass the bills suggested by the report that the 
System's resistance would be futile. 

For the wonderful charts in this report show at a glance, by colored lines, 
circles, and figures, what the System controls and how it controls. They are based 
on sworn evidence given by the System's accredited representatives. These wit- 
nesses supplied each name and item, each fact and figure, which have been 
interpreted in colored lines. It is as if a pirate ship's crew, after competing among 
themselves for the blue ribbon of past piracies, were confronted upon the mainsail 
with a kinetophonic exhibition of their past. 

This report of the Pujo Committee belongs to the American people. It has 
been compiled and printed by the Government at your expense for free distribu- 
tion to you. The sworn testimony on which it is based would make a document 
five hundred times longer than one of my monthly instalments of "The Remedy." 
Much of this evidence needs expert interpretation, and that work has been done 
clearly and fairly in the report itself. All you have to do is to write to your Con- 
gressman for a copy of this report, and it will be sent to you without charge. 

When you have read it and found it convincing — as you must, because it is 
based on sworn evidence and figures that do not lie; when you realize that this 
work has been accomplished by a committee handicapped by lack of funds and 
hurried because its life extended only until the close of the last Congress — then 
write to your Congressmen and Senators urging them to secure the extension of the life 
of the Pujo Committee. Its work has not been finished. If the life of this committee 
is extended it can compel, through sworn evidence, a public showing of the condition 
of the System's banks, its trust and insurance companies, that will make certain a 
wholesale and wholesome house-cleaning in each one of these, the System's tools. 
Bank depositors will learn that their deposited millions in banks and trust and 
insurance vaults have been exchanged for bales of fraudulently inflated stocks 
owned or controlled in many cases by the directors and officers of these institutions' 

I can use my space this month no more effectively than in giving you a glimpse 
of the Pujo report, the greatest contribution to the history of modern finance in 
the hope that it may tempt you to do your duty to yourself and your countrv' 

Read the entire report, and then get busy with " The Remedy." ' 
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If you have followed me in my demonstration that the American people are 
robbed directly and indirectly of two billions of dollars a year through the gambling 
end of the Stock Exchange, you are entitled to know how closely this report, based 
on sworn evidence, corroborates the statements that I have made about this biggest 
of all gambling hells. 

During the past decade the sales on the New York Stock Exchange have 
averaged 196,500,000 shares annually, at prices involving an average turnover of 
nearly $15,500,000,000, with transactions in bonds averaging $800,000,000. 

Such a market-place, perhaps the most important of its kind in the world, has 
its honest and true functions, which are defined in this report: 

" To furnish the widest possible market for securities." 

" To register with greater definiteness their current value." 

The Controller of the Currency accepts such quotations as a measure of value, 
and the banks base upon them the amount to be loaned on a given security. If 
these standards of value have been honestly established, then an Exchange has 
performed rightfully its true functions. Not one witness of the hundreds who 
appeared before the Pujo Committee dared to assert that the chief business of the 
New York Stock Exchange was the establishing of fair standards of values for 
the securities listed on it. 

My assertion in an earlier chapter of "The Remedy" that 99 per cent of the 
operations of the New York Stock Exchange were pure gambling was hooted by 
the System agents as malicious exaggeration. On this subject the report says: 

" That in large measure transactions in shares on the New York Stock Exchange 
are purely speculative is also evidenced by the high ratio of the sales of a given stock 
during very short periods to the total amount listed, and further by the gross dispro- 
portion between the number of shares sold and the number of shares transferred on the 
company's books within the period stated, such transactions measuring, at least in a 
rough way, the purchases for investment." 

A study of the excellent series of charts presented by the Pujo Committee, 
showing the transactions in more than a dozen active gambling stocks, makes the 
paragraph quoted above sound weak. Let me summarize for you briefly some of 
the stories told by figures in these charts: 

Every year since January 1, 1906, when the Reading Company's entire 
Common stock was listed, it has been sold on the Stock Exchange at least twenty 
times over, and from that up to forty-three times over. In one single month of 
that period, six times the amount of the actual outstanding stock of the Reading 
Company was sold on the floor of the Stock Exchange; but — here is the point 
of each one of these charts which proves the gambling character of these trans- 
actions — although Reading is a dividend-payer, the number of shares transferred 
on the company's books, that is, actual investment purchases, averages for that 
entire period only 8.6 per cent of the shares sold. 

Since January 1, 1906, the entire listed issue of United States Steel Common 
stock has averaged an annual turnover five times a year. The number of shares 
actually transferred on the company's books has averaged 25 per cent of the 
number sold. During that same period the entire listed Common stock of the 
Union Pacific has been sold eleven and one-half times each year, and in 1912 only 
16 per cent of such shares sold were actually transferred. 

And then along come the charts showing that American Can Common, Wall 
Street's latest whirling dervish, was bought by eager "speculators" eight and one- 
half times over annually, with 25 per cent of its shares transferred; American 
Smelting & Refining has been sold twelve times over each year, with an actual 
transfer of 18 per cent; and the report says of these transactions: 

"Such excessive and indiscriminate speculation in stocks as is thus shown to be 
conducted in the New York Stock Exchange is not only hurtful in the way that all 
public gambling is hurtful, but in addition it withdraws from productive industry vast 
quantities of capital." 

It is your money, my readers, deposited in your bank or paid in on your 
insurance policy, which is irresistibly drawn into the Wall Street gamble; and 
you haven't a word to say as to the manner in which the cards shall be played for 
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it! And whether the gambler who stakes your money, without your consent, wins 
or loses, you pay the bill in the end in one of a dozen different ways of the System's 
tribute levying. 

The evidence on the question as to where the chips of the game come from was 
gathered by the Pujo Committee from only thirty-two of the banks and trust 
companies in New York City; but it indicated that these institutions alone had 
outstanding loans on Stock Exchange collateral amounting to $766,795,000 for 
themselves and for their out-of-town correspondents. There is no data available 
which permits a reliable estimate of the full extent of the funds from all over this 
country and abroad employed in what is generously called "Wall Street speculation." 

And don't these charts and figures clearly prove that unwilling witnesses 
admitted 90 per cent of the New York Stock Exchange sales to be gambling and 
not investment transactions? Match up any of my then-seeming wildest of charges 
against the Stock Exchange in the earlier chapters of my work with the deduction 
of fact in this report based on sworn testimony of men most vitally interested in 
smothering the truth — and then for once mark me down as a conservative of 
conservatives in my use of language! 

To-day only the most plainly tagged newspaper agents of the System are con- 
tinuing to ask the question, "Is there a Money Trust?" Without its wardman — 
the Money Trust — the gambling end of the Stock Exchange would shrink into 
a cut-throat game for small stakes; and without the gambling end of the Stock 
Exchange, the Money Trust would eat its head off in the stall. This tremendous 
control of credit that is now centered in Wall Street was created logically in 
response to the Stock Exchange demand for sure-thing gambles with table stakes 
large enough to bluff out the lambs. 

" Your committee is satisfied," says the Pujo report, "from the proofs submitted 
even in the absence of data from the banks that there is an established and well-defined 
identity of community interest between a few leaders of finance, created and held 
together through stock ownership, interlocking directorates, partnership and joint account 
transactions, and other forms of domination over banks, trust companies, railroads, and 
public service and industrial corporations, which has resulted in great and rapidly 
growing concentration of the control of money and credit in the hands of these few men." 

Is that a Money Trust? And if it is not, what is it? Surely more than a 
coincidence, and yet less, undoubtedly, than a definite agreement between money 
lords for the purpose of controlling credit. If you have read the testimony of these 
Dollar Kings, you know that they think alike on this subject; that their interests 
are common, and that even without a definite binding agreement they are bound 
to work together for the control of credit and for their own pocket-books. 

The charts prepared for this report, showing the affiliations of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., the Guaranty Trust Company, the Bankers Trust Company, the First 
National Bank, and the National City Bank, with other corporations through 
interlocking directorates, make a veritable Bertillon system for the members of 
the Frenzied Finance Fraternity. 

At any rate, the able members of the Pujo Committee believe that the 
evidence submitted has clearly established a Money Trust, and it has presented 
recommendations and a bill to amend the national banking laws, which, if passed, 
will prevent such combinations of banks as have been going on rapidly in the past 
ten years; will prevent interlocking directorates, and in other specific ways correct, 
so far as it is legally possible to do so, the tremendous abuses of control of credit 
now clearly marked "Money Trust." 

My readers who have followed my work know that I have stamped the 
gambling end of the Stock Exchange as the real heart of the System, and it is due 
them to sketch briefly just how the Pujo report recommends regulation of it. 

After establishing with a wealth of sworn evidence every one of the charges 
that I made against the Stock Exchange, the committee sums up its conclusion 
in this modest statement: 

" The scandalous practices of officers and directors in speculating upon inside and 
advance information as to the action of their corporations may be curtailed if not 
stopped. In short, its opportunities as an agency of corporate reform are almost end- 
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less provided its own practices can be reformed so as to entitle it to exercise these broad 
powers. Instead of the investment business of the country abandoning the Exchange, 
as is now and has been to some extent the case for some time past, it will become 
necessary to the reputation and salability of a security that it should be listed. The 
general public, which has grown to look upon the Exchange with distrust because of the 
practices that have been permitted, will be given new confidence in it when it is under 
legal supervision. Notioithstanding these facts, it contends that it should be permitted 
to continue its voluntary organization with the privileges and freedom of action of a 
private club, and should not be made subject to legislative or judicial control or super- 
vision, and that it is not amenable to Federal regulation in its use of the mails and of 
the telegraph and telephone in interstate commerce, and in the dealings of its members 
with foreign countries. 




IMV 



im« iwj im« no? *i« mi Kit 

THIS PUJO CHABT SHOWS BY THE UPPER LINE THE BALES Or TT. S. STEEL COMMON STOCK ON THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE, AND BY THE LOWER LINE THE ACTUAL TRANSFERS OF STOCK ON THE COMPANY'S 
BOOKS, FROM 1905 TO 1912. TO FIND GAMBLING, SUBTRACT THE LOWER LINE FROM THE UPPER LINE. 

" To this contention your committee is unable to agree. It is incongruous that 
such an institution wielding such power, and equipped to perform such useful and 
important functions in our economic system, should be uncontrolled by law. On the 
other hand, your committee believes that incorporation and regulation would banish 
from the Exchange transactions which now disgrace it, bringing in their place a greater 
volume of business of an investment and otherwise legitimate character, and marking 
the daion of a new era of prosperity for its members and of usefulness to the public. 
. . . In other words, the facilities of the New York Stock Exchange are employed largely 
for transactions producing moral and economic waste and corruption, and it is fair to 
assume that in lesser and varying degree this is true, or may come to be true, of other 
institutions throughout the country similarly organized and conducted. 

"Your committee believes, therefore, that Congress has power unconditionally to 
prohibit the mails, the interstate telegraph and telephone, the national banks and all 
other instrumentalities under its control from being used in executing, negotiating, 
promoting, increasing, or otherwise aiding transactions on such Stock Exchanges." 

This suggestion of curbing the Stock Exchanges through the power of the Post 
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Office Department does not sound as humorous to Wall Street as it did when I dug 
up the authority for such action in the Constitution of the United States and 
spread it on the pages of "Everybody's Magazine," five months ago, with the law 
carefully drawn to fit the case. Public opinion has traveled rapidly since that time. 

The questions then raised by my critics as to the power of Congress to deny 
the use of the mails and the telegraph have been answered completely by a thorough 
discussion of this power in the report of the Pujo Committee, which says: 

"It follows that conceding the prevention of gambling and manipulation in the prices 
of securities to be not tvithin the province of the Federal Government, this is no valid objec- 
tion to a law excluding from the mails quotations or other information concerning trans- 
actions on Stock Exchanges not so organized and governed, in the opinion of Congress, 
as to prevent their facilities being used in aid of such gambling and manipulation." 

Hence the Pujo Committee has offered a bill consisting of six sections, entitled: 

"A bill to prevent the use of the mails and of the telegraph and telephone in 
furtherance of fraudulent and harmful transactions on Stock Exchanges." 

This bill provides that no Stock Exchange shall be permitted to use the mails, 
telegraph, or telephone from one State to another for quotations, information, or 
orders to buy or sell, unless such Stock Exchange shall: 

Be a body corporate of the State or Territory in which it is located. 

Require corporations whose securities it lists to make a complete disclosure of 
their affairs, in particular any commissions paid to promoters, middlemen, or bankers 
out of such security issue or the proceeds thereof. 

Require a margin of not less than 20 per cent on all purchases of stock. 

Prohibit, as far as possible, the execution of simultaneous or substantially 
simultaneous orders proceeding from the same person or persons to buy and sell 
the same security for the purpose of creating an appearance of activity therein, and 
any orders the purpose of which is to inflate or depress the price of any security. 

Prohibit members from pledging securities purchased and carried for a 
customer for an amount greater than the unpaid portion of the purchase price, 
whether with or without the consent of such customer. 

Prohibit members from lending to other members securities carried by the 
former for customers, whether with or without such customers' consent. 

State in its charter the condition on which issues of securities shall be 
admitted or removed from the trading list, and provide for a judicial review of 
its action in this regard. 

Keep books of account showing the actual names and transactions of customers, 
and give access thereto to the Postmaster-General. 

My early chapters of assertion in "The Remedy" have been translated by the 
Pujo report into a chronicle of proved facts. Let me say again that no more 
important report on the subject of your money — for it is your money that is used 
in playing the game — has ever been made to Congress. 

Send for this report at once, read it, and then help along " The Remedy " work by 
writing to your representatives in Washington in favor of the proposed legislation, 
and demanding a renewed lease of life for the Investigating Committee, that it may 
complete the job so well begun. This is your share of the work, not mine; and if, 
with the facts before you, you fail to act, you cannot fairly dodge the blame for 
the present monstrous conditions in the greatest money market in this country. 

Wall Street is not going to reform itself. Something may be done through 
Albany, and then again perhaps not. The following correspondence speaks for itself: 

"Hon. Thomas W. Lawson, "February 13, 1913. 

"Boston, Mass. 
"My dear Mr. Lawson, — Enclosed I am sending you my message to the Legisla- 
ture on Stock Exchanges, together with the bills which I prepared to carry out the 
recommendations. These bills are now pending in the Legislature, and there will 
be a joint hearing on them on the 26th instant. 

"Many of our friends have suggested the advisability of you being present and 
saying a word for them. With best wishes, believe me, 

"Very sincerely your friend, (Signed) WM. SULZER." 
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In reply to this I sent the following despatch to Governor Sulzer: 

"I have received your letter enclosing your excellent rescue bills. I deeply 
regret that I cannot come to Albany and add my effort toward putting them all 
on the statute books. I thank you for your thoughtful and kindly invitation. 
Success to your efforts for the people and humanity." 

My despatch was published in the daily papers, and on the morning of the 
hearing Wall Street's shrewdest defenders, paid and volunteers, were on hand to 
prove that without the gambling end of the Stock Exchange New York would 
shudder off Manhattan Island; and an effort was made to impress the public with 
the idea that I was the only one in favor of bills curbing the Stock Exchange, and 
that I did not dare to come forward in defence of them. 

I am not opposed to New York legislative reform, providing it is scientific 
reform of the Stock Exchange. I do know, however, that the only effective remedy, 
not only for the New York Stock Exchange, but for the many other Stock Exchanges 
of this country which differ from it in degree and not in character, is to be found in 
Federal laws, putting these Stock Exchanges under the control of the postal arm of 
the Government. 

No sooner had the debate between Albany and Wall Street opened than the 
Stock Exchange threatened, if laws not to its liking were drafted against it, that 
it would move into New Jersey or Pennsylvania, or wherever a State would wel- 
come the particular kind of business now transacted in Wall Street. 

The result of the last election proved conclusively that there was popular dis- 
content with the party that has long been in power; and a new President, a new 
Senate, and a new Congress are now in Washington pledged to reform. It is 
believed that President Wilson is honest, courageous, and able, and that he will 
be the puppet of no class, clique, or system. When he was threatened with a stock 
panic as a warning to be good or have his administration suffer the consequences, 
his quick reply — "Bring on your panic and I'll gibbet the System" — did not 
encourage further activity. The System's bluff was called. 

I believe that President Wilson and his administration, with the facts of the 
Pujo report before them, have an opportunity to pass constructive legislation that 
will be of more vital and lasting benefit to the people of this country than tariff 
or income taxes or any of the political fads or fancies of the day. 

Tariff and income tax are slated for action, and the System's agents are busy 
stirring up these questions to the exclusion of any Federal legislation recommended 
by the Pujo Committee. 

Don't let the System fool you again with its old bull-baiting game. 

It is now dangling income tax and tariff, both assured measures, before your 
eyes to deflect your attack from the gambling end of the Stock Exchange. That 
is where the System coins its counterfeit stocks and bonds, on which you are paying 
a tribute of two billions of dollars a year in the increased cost of your living. This 
is where the swollen fortunes of the Dollar Monarchs are made, not by the chance 
favors of speculation or gambling, but by the trick that stamps worthless securities 
"good" and exchanges them for the money you have put in banks and insurance 
companies. 

The System knows that if it may control the Stock Exchange and its wardman, 
the Money Trust, no income tax and no tariff law, however honest, can seriously 
interfere with its pillaging the people. 

So send for the Pujo report at once. Read it. Then read it again. 

Then write to your Congressmen and your Senators, urging that the Pujo Com- 
mittee's life be renewed to complete the work only just begun. 

Demand that the Pujo Committee's recommendations for curbing Stock 
Exchange gambling be made laws by Congress. 

Then keep your eye on Washington. 



THE ELEPHANT AND THE DONKEY 

'Twas morning, gay, glorious, sun-coming-in-all-its-splendor-o'er-the-sea's-rim morning. 
The broad, steep, overhanging-precipice highway, leading up from Get-there Valley to We're- 
there Heights, glistened and shone like the trail of a passing god. 

No two- or four-footed thing, save turkey buzzards, crows and cooing-robin lovers, 
broke the spring-born vision. The bursting tree leaves and near-blooming vines and purling 
brook playing hide and seek amidst the grasses of the valley spelt, "Peace on earth, good 
will to men," — there was no two- or four-footed thing, save a big fat-meated fetcher-of-wood 
elephant coming down the highway between the Heights and Valley, and a lean, raw-boned, 
quick-stepping-hauler-of-food donkey wending way up from moss-grown dells. 
"Morning, Donk. Whither, and why, this bright morn?" 
"Morning, Two Tails. Whither thou, and why, ere life's astir?" 
"And what's that to thee and thine, thou half-starved emblem of croaking holdback 
Valley?" 

"As much and same as our movements to thee, thou insolent spendthrift of luck's fruits." 

"And so, Donk, 'tis trouble thou seekest this glad morning, — and thou seekest it at 
fountain-head when thou accostest me, great elephant of We're-there Heights." 

"Nay, nay, thou indolent liver-off-the-past, I seek no trouble this glorious day. I but 
journey forth to thy cloud-blending Heights in quest of food for the dwellers of my beautiful 
but unfruitful Valley. Yet I would not side-step argument with thee or any of thine." 

"Since thou art so civil of tongue, thou skeleton-framed Donk, I lose no dignity in telling 
thee I go to thy Valley for fuel for the boilers of our thriving Heights that our world-moving 
machinery may not halt its grinding and hoppering of all things upon which you of the Valley 
subsist. But I, too, would hurtle not opportunity of argument." 

"Then, Two Tails, let us sit on yonder wall and gaze upon my beautiful Valley, and 
with our backs to your fast-decaying Heights we'll settle affairs of state and nation." 

"Nay, nay, thou thick-of-skull and warped-of-vision. If we're to settle affairs of state 
and nation, we must our inspiration get from the glorious grandeur of yon cloud-piercing 
towers and turrets, for thy Valley would bring only vision of yawning graves and ghosts of 
stubborn, stupid-born failure." 

" Tis well that thou shouldst boast and blow, thou lumbering spawn of over-time-blood- 
sucking of the weak. "Tis well, and like you brigands of the Heights, for soon will ye be dust 
and all thy piercing-the-clouds towers and turrets will mould and rust." 

" And so, and so, thou croaking limb of idiotic sire and sterile slut, why demean myself 
by argument, for all my logic would be as pearls in sty of muck to thy waxen ears." 

And thus they railed with rising heat, and noted not the creak of buzzards' beak nor 
tweak of ravens' claws as, Jovean-hurled, on came the Juggernaut of Change, withDo-And- 
Gab-Not at the wheel. Nor heard they toot nor warning honk, for score on scores of "I's 
and " us's " drowned all sound. And the morning sun looked on and laughed as the winged car- 
rions swarmed over the pile of mangled pelt and hide, remains of what had been food-hauling 
Donk and fuel-fetching Elephant of Get-there, We're-there Land. 



XIII 

THE REMEDY — YES, WALL STREET HAS REFORMED 

(Please Don't Laugh so Loud) 

THE other day I saw a vaudeville sketch entitled "My lip is cracked; don't 
make me laugh." At every turn and twist the leading character found him- 
self confronted with a pedler of easy-money schemes, and each pedler's 
stock-in-trade was the solemn narration of the "facts" of his scheme. The 
plpt was the stopping of each "fact" pedler in the middle of his tale with: 

"My lip is cracked; don't make me laugh." 

If the Stock Exchange press-agents for the present system of stock gambling 
continue solemnly to shriek their "facts," I shall have to point to my cracked lip. 

The old and conservative Stock Exchange members are frantically shrieking 
that they will reform themselves. The younger and more untrained are yelling 
that if worst comes to worst, let the State of New York do the controlling and 
regulating, while sotto-voce-ing : "When it blows over, a few hundred thousand 
judiciously planted will induce a Tammany ized legislature to repeal these laws 
and give us back our freedom." 

"If you put us under State control," says the Stock Exchange, "the Governing 
Committee will have no authority to punish its members." 

What has the Stock Exchange done in the way of uncrooking its crookedness 
during the past twenty -five years? In that time there have been scores of notorious 
crimes against the public committed by members on the floor of both the New 
York and Boston Exchanges, and never in a single case have their perpetrators 
been sent to prison through the act of either Exchange, except after they have 
been milked dry by their fellow members. 

A young Washington telegrapher, "Buck" Buchanan, came to New York and 
hired out to one of the old Stock Exchange houses. His stock in trade was: "I 
have personal acquaintance with all the expert telegraphers throughout the country. 
We will hire the best of them. They will act as managers of roping-in branch 
offices which we will establish in town and city all over the country. We will string 
lightning-quick private wires to each of these branch offices, and we will let it be 
known that the customers who play the game through us will receive quicker 
information of market changes than through any other house." 

The success of "Buck" Buchanan was phenomenal. Branch after branch 
office was opened under his supervision. 

All Wall Street was familiar with his methods and success. So vast became 
the business that the young telegrapher left this house and organized the firm of 
A. O. Brown & Co. It became the greatest wire house in the world. Its branch 
offices were everywhere. The expense of running them was eight hundred thousand 
dollars a year. The volume of business they sent into the Exchange was tremendous. 

The capital of this house was, comparatively speaking, a shoe-string, and Wall 
Street knew it. The millions of cash which it handled belonged to the army of 
stock gamblers and investors roped in through its branch offices. 

The personal extravagance of the mushroom-throned partners of A. 0. Brown 
& Co. put to blush that of European monarchs. Automobiles, horses, yachts, and 
palaces were to them as confetti. But never a warning from the Governing Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange to control, regulate, or curb the mad career of the 
mad telegrapher and his mad associates. Why? Because they distributed their 
roped-in dollars, in the form of commissions, among the most influential Stock 
Exchange houses. 

One Saturday — one that otherwise would have been a dull, uneventful day 
— the storm burst — burst in a wild deluge. No one had ever before, and no one 
has ever since, seen its like. From the opening of the Exchange at ten until its 
closing at noon, there was one mad whirl of buying and selling. Apparently half 
the members of the Exchange had orders to buy all the stock in existence, while 
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the other half had orders to sell what was wanted. No one, not even the most 
experienced manipulator, could make head or tail of what was taking place. 

The ticker cascaded stock-name hieroglyphics and chasing figures in a vain 
effort to empty itself before its noon closing hour, and the tape tied itself in knots 
and tangles in its rush to record the outpouring prices of hundreds, thousands, and 
tens of thousands of shares — railroads, mines, industrials. Yet the price went 
neither up nor down. It seemed as if a crazy man had deliberately laid out to buy 
and sell from and to himself the greatest number of shares of stock possible in two 
hours, and had employed the entire Exchange to assist. 

Every one from the board-tending boys in the brokerage houses to the bank- 
and-trust-company presidents in the surrounding buildings — every one but the 
members themselves looked on dumbfounded. At last, as the president's gavel 
announced high noon, the tape stopped — and the craziest Stock Exchange day of 
them all was done. 

Throughout the rest of the day and all through the following Sunday and into 
Monday, Financialdom stood upon its head in an effort to read the riddle in the 
great blue; for to try to read it in any sane way was fruitless. 

Then came the crash. A. O. Brown & Co. went to smash, failed for millions. 
Woe, woe and lamentation, not only in Wall Street, but in the scores of cities and 
towns throughout the country where the roping-in shops were located. Millions 
were lost not only by Stock Exchange banks in New York, but by the thousands 
of deluded victims scattered everywhere. 

And through all this mad whirl the Stock Exchange itself and its Governing 
Committee remained the same calm, cool, above-and-outside-laws-made-for-the- 
common-people-what-the-hell-do-we-care body. But when the get-rich-quick mad 
dollar dervishes had whirled themselves to a collapse, and there was no further 
chance of fattening pouches with commissions, the Governing Committee of the 
Stock Exchange got busy. 

During the career of A. O. Brown & Co. from time to time I had pointed out 
to the public the coming crash. A few days after their papier-mache temple 
toppled, and after the daring young telegrapher had crawled from beneath the 
tinseled debris and had sufficiently regained his wind to talk, I sent for him, and 
in the serene atmosphere of Dreamwold's library I sat for the better part of twenty- 
four hours, a breathlessly attentive audience while he re-enacted his mad drama. 

And of all the mad volcanoings of Stock Gambledom, Buck Buchanan's capital- 
ization of a madhouse dream was the medal-winner. 

"You see," he said, "we owed millions to our customers. We had nothing left. 
We had lost, in our own personal gambles and in the enormous expenses and tre- 
mendous commissions we paid out to Stock Exchange members to keep their eyes 
closed to our game, the millions that had been entrusted to us by our customers. 

"Finally we decided to take the short side and sell three hundred thousand to 
four hundred thousand shares. This would require, for any one outside Stock 
Exchange membership, about seven millions cash capital for margin. But nearly 
all the members and houses were our friends, for, you see, we were roping in more 
victims for the game than any one else. 

"Because of this we had unlimited stock-trading credit with all the btock 
Exchange houses; we could sell or buy any amount of stock without putting up 
margin. 

"If we could by hook or crook bring about a twenty or twenty-five point break 
in the market we could recoup — get back six to eight millions. 

"So some weeks before the fatal day we closed our eyes and went to it. When 
we were through selling, we were short more than three hundred and fifty thousand 
shares, and stood to make a killing. But somehow or other, try what scheme we 
would — and we took long chances and tried them all — the market would not go 
down or be put down. 

"For weeks we stood short this big jag. In the meantime we got busy through- 
out the country, and roped in a million and a half to two millions of new margin 
coin. Still we were unable to bring about a market smash that would permit us 
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to cover our big line of shorts at a profit. Despite all our downward manipulation 
the market was firm. The situation was desperate. Then we concluded to shift 
to the long side and try it the other way. 

"I realized — we all realized, but I more than the rest of them — that I had 
the biggest job on hand ever tackled. If they caught us attempting to cover our 
line, they'd run ahead of us and jack up prices ten or fifteen points, and we'd be 
overboard for millions. On the other hand, if I could get in all our shorts at the 
market, it wouldn't be such a tremendous feat to get long three or four hundred 
thousand shares. Simply buying that amount of stock would start prices up, and 
we could later dump the lot in a bull market at four to five millions profit. You 
see, we had fattened our bank account with a million and a half to two millions 
new money, and that made us look, to the Street, like Gibraltar. 

"For days and nights I worked for a way to do the trick, and at last it came 
to me, clear as a lightning streak out of a black sky, and damn me if I see yet why 
it didn't work!" 

He was always a picturesque character, young Buchanan: short and stout and 
Napoleonic in his cyclonic, breezy red-bloodedness. But as he paced my quiet 
library, living over again his crazy coup, he was more than picturesque. He was 
— Buck Buchanan. 

"You see, it was this way," he went on. "I rigged up a sort of telegraphic 
piano. It had 72 numbered keys, running by straight wires direct to the Stock 
Exchange booths of 72 of the best houses on the Street. These keys were in two 
rows, one above the other. The upper row was numbered from 1 to 36, and the 
lower from 37 to 72. The names behind the numbers meant nothing to me that 
day. The biggest and most conservative banking house was the same to me as a 
plunging 'commission house' like my own. Each one was simply a part of my 
mechanism of buying and selling, and the number was the only thing we went by. 
When my dollar piano was finished it looked as if it were mighty capable of playing 
sensational music. It was a daisy! 

"I had her all ready the Wednesday before," he went on. "Then I showed 
myself for a couple of days on the Street around in the different offices, chuckling 
and looking so wise that rumors began to fly that I had a 'hen on.' Friday I gave 
the tip to the 72 different houses tapped by the wires from my telegraphic key- 
board, to sit close throughout Saturday and have plenty of brokers ready to handle 
rush orders. But I never let slip to any one, not even my partners, what my 
scheme was. And I never gave an intimation to any of the brokers whether they 
were to buy or to sell. 

"All day Friday my secretary, whom I had brought along with me from 
Washington, and who was the best telegraph operator in the world, practiced at 
the keyboard. I would call off: '1 upper, 37 lower'; '2 upper, 38 lower'; '3 upper, 
39 lower'; up and down the line; and over each wire he would send questions and 
receive answers. I had 72 Stock Exchange houses responding instantly to my 
secretary's practice questions and answers. 

"The machinery was perfect. 

"Now let me give you my scheme, and see if you ever heard of one that could 
touch it. When the gong struck ten I stood behind my boy with a big chart pad, 
divided into 36 columns upper, and 36 columns lower. The upper columns were 
to record the sales and the lower columns the buys. My job was to buy in one 
two-hour session of the Exchange three hundred and fifty thousand shares to cover 
our line of shorts, without lifting prices — a feat that no one had ever before even 
attempted. At ten o'clock, when the Exchange opened, I let her rip, giving my 
orders as rapidly to my secretary as they could be sent over the wires to the houses 
connected with my telegraphic keyboard. 

" On ' upper 1 ' it was : 'Sell 2,000 U. P. market.' This to one house. As soon 
as he had tapped it off, it was: 'Buy 2,600 U. P. market' on '37 lower,' to another 
house, and so on up the chart. But every time I sold I bought through another 
broker what I had sold, and about 25 per cent more; and, as you and the Street 
saw, it worked to a charm. 
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"Every one was puzzled. Wall Street was dumbfounded. Apparently every- 
body was buying and selling stocks, and yet so evenly balanced were the trans- 
actions that there was no price movement worth considering. It was the biggest 
mystery the Street had ever seen and the most active Saturday session since the 
Exchange began. 

"Of course, the excitement and the mystery and the tremendous transactions 
filled up the offices everywhere; and after we had been under way for about half 
an hour every one expected something was going to explode. 

"I had doped out what you old operators had probably learned 'way back, 
that if there is sensational activity, and the market goes neither up nor down, it 
invariably brings on a scare, and with the scare every one begins to dump stocks. 
I figured that if I could make the tape act as sensationally as it does in a panic, 
and yet have nothing doing in the way of rise or fall, every one would figure that 
something was going to explode, and dump, and if I was holding the bag to the 
extent of three hundred and fifty thousand shares in two hours, the mystery would 
deepen with every sale and every sale would bring another — and it did. 

"Every one was asking, 'What does it mean?' But there had been no leak, no 
chance for a leak, and I never made a slip on the keyboard or got mixed in my 
chart. 

"It was like greased lightning going through hell and out the other side and 
— zip ! — it was all over when the gong struck twelve, and I had bought three 
hundred and fifty thousand more shares than I had sold, and the Street was an army 
of paralyzed mummies." Buck's voice thrilled with the memory of the feat. 
"Damn me if I can see yet where I lost out," he said, with an emphasis that was 
ludicrous. 

I answered him that it was a simple problem in mathematics, and I was sur- 
prised he had not seen it when he laid it out. "Your net transactions were the 
purchase of three hundred and fifty thousand shares, but to purchase the three 
hundred and fifty thousand you had to buy over a million and sell over three- 
quarters of a million. This made it necessary for you to have capital enough on 
Monday to clear two million purchases and sales, which meant the temporary use 
of anywhere from seventy-five to one hundred millions of money or credit." 

"Yes," he said, "but I expected to clear them without any difficulty in the 
regular way." 

"Of course, you expected to have your checks certified by the banks for scores 
of millions and then to square up after deliveries were all made, which would have 
been good reasoning if the banks and the Governing Committee had been in with 
you, but after such excitement as Saturday you should have known that the banks 
would not over-certify for you." 

"Exactly what happened," he said. 

If Buck Buchanan had been an old-timer to Wall Street's game, he never 
would have tried such a crazy scheme without first securing a collusive partner- 
ship with a few bank presidents. If his scheme had been worked by a Money 
Trust head, it would have gone through like a Coney Island roller-skater, and 
A. O. Brown & Co. would still be the largest wire house in Wall Street, and Buck 
Buchanan probably one of the "good men" Money Trust trustees. 

The Buchanan-A. O. Brown Frenzied Finance episode is only one of scores that 
I have watched from their incubation to their putrefaction. And a Stock Exchange 
Governing Committee never rings a police call until the burglar-alarms have been 
sounded elsewhere. 

In the A. O. Brown Co. affair, did the absolutely controlling, regulating, pre- 
venting, and punishing Stock Exchange board of governors throw any monkey- 
wrench into the cogs of Buck Buchanan's ingenious easy-money-getting invention? 
Did it in any way interfere with or act as a brake on his inventive genius? And 
will it interfere with or act as a brake on any present or future Buck Buchanan s 
inventive genius, provided it has been sufficiently tested to supply a large number 
of the Stock Exchange members with easy-money commissions? 

My lip is still cracked. 
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What would have happened to Buck Buchanan and his easy-money-making 
invention if the postal arm of the Federal Government had been in absolute control 
of the Stock Exchange? 

The other day the son of one of America's greatest novelists, Hawthorne, and 
the son of that great benefactor of humanity, Dr. Morton, the inventor of ether, 
were roped into an easy-money mining scheme. These talented sons of great 
fathers were unacquainted with Financialdom. One was a doctor and the other, 
like his father, an author. Whether they believed that their scheme was good or 
not, I have no means of knowing; but evidently they were ignorant of the fact 
that swindles of this sort are legal and "respectable" only when worked through 
the gambling end of the Stock Exchange. 

Otherwise, the Government declares them to be against public policy and 
sends the schemers to jail. 

In short order, Julian Hawthorne, Dr. Morton, and Freeman, the promoter, 
who held the same relation to the Hawthorne easy-money-making invention that 
Buck Buchanan did to A. O. Brown & Co.'s, were rudely dragged before the Federal 
courts, promptly convicted, and sentenced to terms in the Atlanta Federal prison. 

And yet the entire amount of money involved in their easy-money-making 
scheme was not as much as Buck Buchanan paid out to Stock Exchange members 
in commissions, and the losses to innocent investors were not one-twentieth the 
amount lost by widows and orphans in the "Bingham" and "Sealskin Oysters" 
presided over by former Congressman and present United States Senator John 
Weeks's banking house. 

Not a protest was raised in all Wall Street against the verdict in the Hawthorne- 
Morton case. Not a voice complained that the postal arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment had usurped the rights of individual citizens. 

Why not try the same cure for that much more serious disease, Stock Exchange 
gambling? 

New York State legislation, however wise, will curb only the New York Stock 
Exchange — if the Exchange does not jump to New Jersey. And there are other 
Exchanges pushing the gambling game to the limit in cities all over the country. 
As a qualified expert on the Boston Exchange, I assert that, in comparison with the 
New York Stock Exchange, during the past twenty -five years there has been more 
washing of stocks on the Boston Exchange, in proportion to the business done, 
than on the New York Exchange. 

I say this, not to reflect upon the Boston Stock Exchange or its members, for, 
as all know, the institution is very dear to me and its members are my associates 
and friends, but merely to draw attention to the fact that it is not the men but the 
hellish underlying principle of sure-thing gambling through Stock Exchanges that 
is the evil. 

I have myself seen scores of stocks systematically washed in the Boston Stock 
Exchange, week in and month out, for years and years and years; and I have per- 
sonally paid to members of the Boston Stock Exchange, for washing stocks, vast 
sums in commissions, as high as one hundred thousand dollars in a single six months. 
So common has been this practice on the Boston Stock Exehange that the "best 
houses" make it a part of the flotation of new issues thus to make and maintain 
stock prices. 

Many of the Stock Exchange houses in Boston, in competing for the handling 
of flotations of new stocks, or the market handling of old stocks, openly put down 
large sums for their Stock Exchange manipulation, which is only another way of 
saying their "washing." This is Boston's way of doing it: 

A company is formed, let us say, with ten million dollars of one hundred dollars 
a share Common stock. Before it is listed, "calls" are given to influential Stock 
Exchange members on two hundred, five hundred, or one thousand shares apiece 
at the inside flotation price. This means that they have as a gift the right to buy 
from the company's fiscal agents or promoters the optioned stock at the bottom 
price without any risk to themselves. As soon as the stock is listed and begins to 
advance, as it usually does, these influential members who may happen to be on 
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committees, having "calls," sell their stock at the top price and "call" it — that is, 
buy it from the ones who issue the option at the bottom price. 

This is the equivalent of giving to these members one thousand, five thousand, 
or twenty-five thousand dollars for their "good-will." 

In more than forty years' experience, I have never until quite recently heard 
any member of the Exchange declaim against the morality or bad form of the 
practice. It has been looked upon as one of the necessary adjuncts of the highly 
respected business of Stock Exchange gambling. 

When times are good and I am actively operating, there is hardly a week goes 
by but I am openly importuned by good Stock Exchange houses, other than my 
active brokers (for one who knows the game never gives his own active brokers 
tabooed orders), for business — with special stress laid upon the facilities for 
"matching" and "manipulating." 

The reason for this is obvious : If I give a broker an order to sell five thousand 
shares of stock straight out, he receives $625 commission. Then he must borrow 
this stock for delivery and put into action his office machinery that results in the 
purchaser getting the stock that I have sold and my short order being carried on 
his books until I am ready to cover, all involving more or less expense. 

But when I give B a "manipulative" order to sell five thousand shares and 
C a "manipulative" order to buy five thousand, B and C merely swap an initialed 
0. K. slip and each pockets $625. 

"Manipulative," "matched" order business is the cream of the whole banking 
and stock-brokerage business. This is as true of the New York Exchange as it is 
of Boston. Of course the conscience-saving clause with the Stock Exchange member 
is that he does not know that my five thousand buy order, which he executes, is 
"a match" for the five thousand sell order given at the same time to his fellow 
broker. But this is mere pretence. 

In the office of one of the leading Boston Stock Exchange houses, known, 
because its head was a relative of Mr. Rogers, as a Standard Oil house, was a 
young clerk, Stephen H. Dow, or, to State Street, Steve Dow. 

Even when making his application for Street deliveries, Steve Dow was noted 
for his short cutting of corners, clever dodging of manholes, and nimble hopping 
of gutters. It always was necessary for Steve, even while a young man, to give 
a double bond for his word. 

Steve Dow was young when he joined the Stock Exchange. There is a hard 
and fast honor rule in both the Boston and the New York Stock Exchanges that 
a member must buy his seat with his own money. In fact, one of the most 
impressive ceremonies enacted with the entering into Exchange membership is 
the affirmation that the money with which the seat is bought is the new member's 
own money. Just previous to his being blindfolded and mounting the goat face to 
tail for his first entrance to "the floor," in the presence of the solemn-visaged 
"good men" of the Exchange, with his hand upon his heart the new member 
repeats after the initiating officer: 

"On my sacred Bostonese honor, soon to be most sacred Bostonese Stock 
Exchange honor, I attest and affirm before Almighty, etc., etc. . . . that every 
one thousand of the twenty-five thousand dollars which I have paid for this seat, 
every one hundred of each one thousand dollars, every one dollar of each one 
hundred dollars, every nickel of each dollar, is my own, all my own, and no one s 
but my own, and that I have no debts outstanding nor instanding nor in or out 
between-standing." 

Stephen H. Dow's solemnity on this occasion pained only the members who 
had cracked lips. Steve afterward said that the snicker from a few score of the 
assembled members was rather disconcerting. Pretty nearly every one knew that 
he had borrowed his twenty-five thousand dollars from Madame Johanna Gadski, 
the prima donna, and that outside of this debt Steve's worldly goods were more 
minus than plus. (t „ 

This was Steve's start in the noble band of one hundred and fifty good men 
of the Boston Stock Exchange, and from that time on until a few years ago Steve 
made the Stock Exchange fur fly and the Stock Exchange members' fears flutter. 
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Then Steve struck oil, rich and greasy. No one knew just how he struck it, 
or just whose oil it was before he struck it; but, one and all, the members of the 
Exchange heaved a sigh of relief at Steve's striking it. 

Steve hired elaborate offices, and was elected president of several copper com- 
panies. From then on the doors of the active Stock Exchange houses were self- 
inward openers whenever President Stephen H. Dow approached the block in 
which they were situated. 

Soon word flew through the mysterious underground-rumor passages of the 
Stock Exchange that Steve Dow was dangling at the end of his financial rope. 
Then came a slump in the market, and rumor had Steve overboard. This was 
quickly followed by a meeting of Stock Exchange members to whom Steve Dow 
was heavily indebted, and after the meeting the welcome news was passed around 
that the committee had taken charge of Steve's affairs — had tided him over. 

From time immemorial whenever the Boston Stock Exchange has taken 
possession of a member's affairs, tided him over — that is, provided his affairs 
run into the hundreds of thousands — such news has been received by good-form 
financial Boston with a grin. 

The committee in record short time turned Dow's affairs back to their fellow 
member, with the public statement that he had liquidated to the last dollar all his 
heavy debts to Stock Exchange members. 

Every one in Boston Financialdom knew — particularly each of the band of 
one hundred and fifty Stock Exchange members — that the treasury of each of 
Steve Dow's copper companies was rich in cash. Steve had put his relatives and 
office clerks in control of these treasuries. The well-posted ones were not surprised 
at the announcement that Steve Dow's debts to fellow Stock Exchange members 
had been liquidated. But they were surprised to find shortly afterward that 
President Dow had stolen from each copper company's treasury every dollar it 
contained. He had stolen everything in the companies that was movable or 
liquidatable. And the Boston Stock Exchange moaned and sympathized when 
Steve Dow, indicted for the theft of a number of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from the treasuries of his copper companies, was put on public trial. 

A few days ago, after a sensational trial in which he frankly related his history 
from the day he borrowed twenty-five thousand dollars from Madame Johanna 
Gadski for the purchase of a must-be-bought-with-your-own-money Stock Exchange 
seat, he showed that the money had all gone — into Stock Exchange houses to meet 
his obligations, and, poor fellow, he is now serving his twelve years' sentence. 

My readers must not be confused into thinking that Steve Dow was sent to 
prison for any infringement of Boston Stock Exchange rules, or for any of the 
millions of losses which came to a deluded public through the collapse of his copper- 
mining schemes. No; Steve Dow would surely be to-day active and respected in 
Stock Exchange circles but for the fact that he made off with the funds of his 
companies in the old-fashioned rude and crude way, and by the vulgar methods 
of the common thief. 

It is seldom that the history of any man has been marked by such a superbly 
brilliant array of successful flotations as those which halo the long career of that 
Massachusetts Pro Bono Publico financier, Henry M. Whitney, well known in 
Boston and political Massachusetts. 

The thirty-five-million New England Gas & Coke philanthropy for investors 
was still hanging low in the dollar firmament of the Hub when, in 1909, Mr. Whitney, 
lieu tenanted by our great Massachusetts reformer, Eugene N. Foss, hung to its rim 
the entrancing bunch of financial mistletoe labeled "Rhode Island Coal," or, in 
Stock Exchange parlance, "Fireproof Anthracite." 

Its capital was $5,000,000, par value $10. Mr. Whitney was its president and 
Governor Foss its leading director, and they acted as its consolidated godfather- 
godmother-wet-nurse, during the six months in which it was being prepared for 
its stock market debut. 

A week after it made its appearance in public the following was extensively 
press-agented : 
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"Boston — Henry M. Whitney and Eugene N. Foss, two of the most enter- 
prising citizens of New England, have entered into arrangements with certain 
promoters, chemists, and financiers under which they have undertaken to pump out 
the Rhode Island coal mine to see if under a new chemical process — by the use 
of Chile saltpeter and calcium chlorate saturating this coal to promote its com- 
bustion — this well-known coal deposit can be opened on a commercial scale and 
made profitable. 

"The geologists say there are two 'outside' deposits of anthracite coal: this 
one in Rhode Island and another similar deposit near Baltimore; and the weight 
of geological and scientific opinion has been for one hundred years against these 
deposits as having commercial value. But when men like Mr. Whitney and Mr. Foss 
proceed to open up such a territory, one can feel assured that the enterprise will not 
be abandoned until all that men and money can do has demonstrated what of present 
commercial value Nature has put into this Narragansett Basin, which it is figured 
should yield for the benefit of New England millions of tons of coal." 

This coal mine was not new. In fact, it was a moss-covered old financial demi- 
monde who had long danced the boards under the nom de plume of Cranston Coal. 

Its merits as a coal mine had long been acknowledged by all, although every 
one knew that there was an element of weakness attached to its product; the fact 
that the coal was fireproof, and would not burn. Made into brick, it might have 
been a success as a furnace-lining, or if made into paint it could have competed 
with imported asbestos. As ballast it was excellent. But as it had acquired a local 
reputation under the name of coal, and because it was dark in color, it was decided 
to put it through its new investment stunt as a fire generator instead of annihilator. 

Then, too, as coal it had investment advantages, inasmuch as it provided an 
opportunity for another outfit of promoters, who announced that a " special 
process" had been devised for firing Rhode Island Coal, and this "special process" 
was promptly incorporated as the Coal Treating Company, with a capitalization of 
five million more. 

The vice-president and working head of this second company and its treasurer 
were somewhat well known because of their indictment in connection with the 
North American Rubber Company, which also was a "special process." 

Mr. Whitney, on February 10, 1909, came to the front in a public interview 
in which he stated: . . 

"I intend to remain with the Rhode Island Coal Company for an indefinite 
period, and none of the stock which either Mr. Foss or I own is for sale. I do not 
believe that there is a great deal of stock for sale by anybody." [Whatever else may 
be said of Mr. Whitney's participation in the non-burnable coal enterprise, he is a 
wit of the always-on-top sort.l " In regard to the proposition, all I will say is that 
I know that there is coal there and it will burn. Of course we could take out coal 
now, but we intend to wait until the property is in better shape." 

This was followed, when the stock was listed, by the usual publicity campaign. 

So attractively had the stage been set that on the first day of trading, July 13, 
1909, 6,607 of the non-burning coal shares were quoted at from 3g to 3 ¥ . 1 he price 
advanced steadily on heavy dealings until it touched its high record price at 12* m 
December; and for the period of a little less than six months 337,011 shares had 
been quoted. Bearing in mind that Mr. Whitney and Mr. Foss had no stock for 
sale, and that the bulk of the capital stock was theirs, it must be assumed that the 
extreme scarcity of the stock was responsible for the sharp advance and the very 
heavy trading — although an indignant broker on one of its liveliest days remarked 
to his fellows that if the big insiders would only sew up their bag tor twenty-tour 
hours it would go to 100. . , , r 

In August, 1909, while 114,976 shares were being bought and sold, the literary 
branch of the enterprise climaxed in a two-column press-agented article (August 19, 
1909). Mr. Whitney's connections with Dominion Coal, Dominion Iron & bteel, 
New England Gas & Coke, steamship, street railroad, real estate, timber, and 
asbestos enterprises, were properly lauded. An ingenious table was drawn up to 
show how Rhode Island Coal shares could sell for $130 per share. 
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Mr. Whitney, in this article, began his statement thus: 

"This is to me in its economic and its commercial possibilities the most 
interesting and by far the most important enterprise with which I have ever been 
connected. Here are millions upon millions of tons of coal right at our door, until 
recently considered of little or no value. But recent discoveries have given this 
coal substantially the same value as the anthracite coals of Pennsylvania." 

The stock was kept selling actively around 10^. ■ Then came the usual news- 
paper-advertised junketing tour, led by the thoughtful Mr. Whitney, and look what 
they found! 

"The party found the work above ground progressing contemporaneously with 
unwatering and diamond drilling. The office building is completed and occupied, 
and heated by coal mined on the property. The boiler house, briquetting plant, 
and employees' houses are all under construction. 

"There are two hundred and ninety men at work on the property, forty of 
whom are underground. By the middle of April the property should be in con- 
dition to produce perhaps one thousand tons per day." 

The press-agent omitted to state whether or not the personal conductor and 
his able side partner were included in the underground count. 

Dropping down to 6 in March, 1910, the stock strengthened, following the 
announcements of the steadily increasing output of the mine and the statement by 
Mr. Whitney that by September 1, 1910, the company would "be on a self-support- 
ing basis; in fact, after that date real net earnings should begin to accumulate." 

It then became clear to Mr. Whitney and Mr. Foss that somebody would have 
to put more money into the enterprise, and it was decided in November, 1910, to 
sell twenty thousand shares to stockholders at 10, a reasonable proceeding in view 
of the fact that the stock had been marked up on the quotation sheet from 5f to lOf . 

Notwithstanding rumors that large Pennsylvania interests were trying to get 
the property, and reports from various experts, the shadows thickened and the 
stock, under a no-stop flow, got down below 2. Finally the company obtained 
one hundred thousand dollars from banks, at 6 per cent, secured by a mortgage 
on the company's property. When this loan had been obtained, Mr. Whitney 
announced that he considered "the future of the company as satisfactorily settled. 
The company now has money enough to complete its construction and develop- 
ment work." This was on September 30, 1911. He further said that the company 
was behind on its orders for coal and that the demand was increasing daily. But 
prices continued to fall, and about this time it was hinted that a reorganization 
might be necessary with an assessment of $2 a share, the company by this time 
being hampered by an indebtedness of about six hundred thousand dollars. 

It was apparent that somebody was getting tired, as in December the shares 
fell off to 47 cents on transactions amounting to 158,945 shares for the month. It 
was said that Governor Foss was a large seller, but the Governor was too busy 
reforming the old Bay State to discuss the matter. 

The solar plexus was timed for February 1, 1912, when, on a bill filed by 
Henry M. Whitney in the United States District Court, a receiver for the company 
was appointed. Prior to this a large amount of the stock was unloaded (176,310 
shares), with the price falling from 61 cents to 25 cents. It continued to fall until it 
reached 4 cents a share, which represented a valuation of twenty thousand dollars 
for what had but little over two years before been selling at a valuation of 
$6,437,500, plus the five-million-to-fire-it process. 

At the foreclosure sale the receiver paid fifty thousand dollars for the property, 
which was subject to a one hundred thousand dollar mortgage. 

Out of the coal dust and ashes into which the Rhode Island Coal Company 
crumbled, arose the Portsmouth Coal Mining Company. An examination was 
called for by a committee of stockholders, and A. D. W. Smith was engaged to make 
a report. The final paragraphs read as follows: 

"In brief, your Portsmouth proposition is confronted by three obstacles: 
namely, the inferior quality of the coal; its friability; and a high mining cost even 
under the most favorable conditions that have been developed. Any of these three 
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is serious; any two extremely dangerous; and the combination of the three fatal 
to financial success. 

"In my judgment it is absolutely useless to spend any more money at your 
Portsmouth mine with the expectation of making it a commercial mining 
proposition." 

An assessment of $1 per share was levied, and of the four hundred and twenty 
thousand shares outstanding all but twenty-eight thousand subscribed. Two 
instalments of 25 cents each have already been paid, but the stock is quoted to- 
day at 8 cents per share. 

I recite the history of this ill-smelling, get-rich-quick, widow-and-orphan trap, 
to show the necessity for curbing all gambling on all Stock Exchanges as against 
public policy, whether they be wheat-pits in Chicago, or traps baited with season- 
able stocks for the credulous in Boston or New York. Does any sane man suppose 
that if the law as recommended by the Pujo Committee were put upon the Federal 
statute books the Post Office authorities would allow such an affair as this to do 
more than get under way before jailing the whole outfit? 

This is the only way to put an end to these schemes: Give the postal arm of 
the Government authority to wipe out over-night the gambling Stock Exchanges 
if they don't reform. The sane and reasonable law presented with the Pujo report 
will do this without injury to any legitimate business. 

Every abuse that existed in the New York Stock Exchange four years ago when 
the admirable Hughes report was made exists to-day. The gentlemen who signed 
that report were innocent enough to believe that the Stock Exchange would purge 
itself of all its objectionable features. The sworn evidence before the Pujo Com- 
mittee has demonstrated that it hasn't the moral perception to reform itself even 
if it would. 

And remember that back of your banks, your insurance companies, your rail- 
roads, and your big corporations, all carefully regulated by the Government, is that 
unregulated private club of easy -money seekers — the New York Stock Exchange 
— more powerful than all of them combined. It is "private," in name only, for 
the benefit of its eleven hundred members. In reality it is a world's market-place 
with a legitimate, useful function to perform — a function that is now distorted by 
stock gambling. 

The great power that the unincorporated New York Stock Exchange has had 
since its beginning has been exerted not to protect the private investor, speculator, 
or gambler, but to discipline severely the member who splits commissions. It is 
entirely respectable to "wash" sales and to perform the whole bag of tricks by which 
the public is fleeced directly and indirectly out of more than two billion dollars 
annually. But it is an expulsion or suspension Exchange crime of an unforgivable 
sort to split your commissions. 

Think of that, and then if your lip isn't cracked, laugh if you can. 

As I finish this chapter, Representative George A. Neeley of Kansas has 
introduced in Congress the excellent Stock Exchange law submitted with the Pujo 
report, and the New York "World" says that Washington advices indicate its 
passage next December. But it won't pass if Wall Street by hook or crook can kill 
it. Aren't you, individually, willing now to line up against the gambling end of 
the Stock Exchange? Success is assured if you — you who pay through the high 
cost of your necessities two billions of dollars annually as the tolls of Stock Exchange 
gambling — are willing to write, and persuade your friends to write, to your Con- 
gressman and your Senators, asking them to support this bill. 

Will you do it? 



ZANZIBAR SLAVE AND HOMESTEAD FREEMAN 

A Zanzibab galley slave, passing through Homestead in those good old days before 
Andy swapped his $150,000,000 of human broilers and heart-and-soul friers into a $1,500,- 
000,000 license-to-tax-the-American-people, was so terrorized at the sight of My Lord 
of Skibo's subjects that he fainted. Coming-to, he begged to be embalmed until he could 
get back to God's own country and ways, and 'tis said that in far-off Zanzibar the poor 
devil even yet nightmares at the vision of American's freedom. 



THEN AND NOW 



The telephone and telegraph improvements of the past decade are marvelous. The 
old Sugar Trust's Washington Wall Street private wires, three hundred and thirty-three in 
number, are now made of steel with automatic senders and receivers. They work twenty- 
seven hours a day and are as noiseless as the photograph of the echo of a deaf mute's whisper. 



A BURNT CHILD 



All business in Wall Street is done with cash or margin. Cash is only taken at 60 per 
cent discount. Wall Streeters are haunted by the fear of marked bills. Formerly the best 
margin was a White House tip, or a Department of Justice leak. Since Wilson moved to 
Washington both have become obsolete. 



THE CLASSES 



The Wall Street map of America is divided into three sections: Wall Street, Suckers- 
ville, and the territory embraced by Bloomingdale, Matteawan, and Washington. 



XIV 
THE REMEDY — THE FIGHT IS ON! 

THE new helmsman of the ship of state, President Wilson, and the new 
Congress are busy with the tariff, and even a three-eyed optimist can 
hardly expect Federal action on the report of the Pujo Committee before 
next fall. 

Consequently, I want to take advantage of this lull in the proceedings to make 
both a threat and a promise. I am not going to write any instalment of "The 
Remedy" this month. I may not write any next month. While Congress carries 
out the work to which it is definitely pledged, I propose to bivouac the situation, 
keeping my arms and accoutrements handy for an emergency. 

In the meantime, let me briefly show you how our account stands to date, so 
that you may raw-edge your interest against the bugle call to action next fall. 

There is only one way to wipe out the gambling end of the Stock Exchange, 
which collects its billions of dollars annually from the cost of your necessities; and 
that is by Federal legislation. Governor Sulzer and the Senate and Assembly of 
New York have tried to apply a remedy during the past three months. 

Thirteen bills were introduced. Some passed both Houses and have been 
signed by the Governor. These were the bills that the Stock Exchange was 
"willing" to have passed. In the legislative shuffle that followed, Wall Street 
"arranged" that the bills which would hurt should not be passed. And they were 
not passed. 

Here is the Albany record of the more important bills: 

A Bill Limiting the Interest on Call Loans. 

When the "call loan" calls with a high rate of interest, your money, which may 
be needed for moving your crops or developing home industries, concentrates in 
Wall Street to supply chips in the gambling game. It comes from your banks and 
trust companies and insurance companies. They give you from 3J^ to 4 per cent 
for it. Wall Street, when there is a flurry in the money market, frequently pays 
several times this rate for its use in loans that are payable on demand. 

Governor Sulzer backed off from this bill and it was smothered in committee. 

A Bill Making more Stringent the Prohibitions against Bucket-shops and Wash 
Sales. 

The Stock Exchange never has loved the bucket-shop. It prefers to work both 
sides of the Street itself. Moreover, it has its own regulations against wash sales. 

This bill passed both Houses and was signed by the Governor. It prohibits 
wash sales. But it puts it up to you to find them. 

A Bill Prohibiting a Stock Broker from Trading against a Customer. 

Good enough bill, but how will it be enforced? Passed both Houses and now 
awaiting the Governor's signature. 

A Bill Prohibiting the Manipulation of Securities with Intent to Deceive the Public. 

If Albany could enforce this bill, Wall Street tickers would rust into junk. 
The best comment on it is the fact that it slid through both Houses. Governor 
Sulzer signed it. 

A Bill, introduced at the request of the New York Consolidated Exchange, Pro- 
hibiting the New York Stock Exchange, or Any Other Exchange, from Making an 
Agreement to Prevent its Members from Dealing at the Regular Rates of Commission 
with Members of Any Other Exchange. 

This bill was a bitter pill to the pride of the New York Stock Exchange; but 
as violent opposition might bring about a restraint-of-trade attack, the Exchange 
side-stepped. The bill passed both Houses and has been signed by the Governor. 

A Bill Providing for the Incorporation of Stock Exchanges. 
This bill never had a ghost of a chance. It passed the Assembly and died very 
dead in the Senate. 
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A Bill was introduced at the request of George H. Kendall, President of the New 
York Bank Note Company, prohibiting the New York Stock Exchange from refusing 
to list securities ivhich were engraved by his Company. 

This bill got only as far as the "general orders calendar" of the Senate. 

George H. Kendall accused Senator Stephen J. Stilwell of demanding $3,500 
from him to pass this bill. The Senate "vindicated" Senator Stilwell of this charge 
by a vote of twenty-eight to twenty-one, and the Grand Jury of New York City 
has just indicted him on practically the same evidence that was presented to the 
Senate. 

Wall Street boasts that it keeps no lobby and never has. Wall Street has 
always preferred to deal politically with one man, rather than with a bunch. 

Hence Charlie Murphy! 

The President of the New York Stock Exchange said he was "gratified at the 
action of the Senate and thankful to the Senators" for defeating the bill to incor- 
porate the Stock Exchange and for other legislative favors. 

He needn't have. In control of both Houses is the machine. The majority 
voted as it was told. 

And the steady rumble of the machine drowned the anguished shrieks of the 
Governor. 

The gambling end of the Stock Exchange will face its real fight when Congress 
assembles next December. You all know now that the Pujo Congressional Com- 
mittee established by the sworn evidence of experts every vital indictment that I 
made against the present methods of the Stock Exchange. 

The great American public is now on to the game. With clear eyes, it is going 
to demand that the next Congress shall put stock gambling in the same class with 
all other forms of gambling that are now stamped as "illegal" because they are 
against public policy. And only the Federal Government can enforce such laws. 
From this house-cleaning will emerge a Stock Exchange that will put honest prices 
on stocks and bonds and render correctly the public service demanded of such a 
market-place. 

The temper of the present Congress may be judged by some of the bills that 
have already been introduced: 

Senator Albert J. Cummins of Iowa has introduced in the Senate, with the intent 
of preventing stock gambling, a Bill Taxing Short Sales Out of Existence. 

Senator Henry F. Ashurst of Arizona introduced in the Senate, on April 21, the 
" Bill for the Regulation of the Use of the Mails by Stock Exchanges" that I had drawn 
and published in "Everybody's Magazine'''' last February. 

Congressman George A. Neeley of Kansas, who was a member of the Pujo Com- 
mittee, introduced in the House of Representatives on April 17 the excellent bill "To 
Prevent the Use of the Mails and of the Telegraph and Telephone in Furtherance of 
Fraudulent and Harmful Transactions on Stock Exchanges," which was framed by his 
Committee. 

This last bill differs in detail and not in essentials from the one that I had 
drawn for "Everybody's Magazine." 

That is the docket to date. In spite of false moves, in spite of ridicule, in spite 
of bitter, intelligent, and expensive opposition, it is a better showing than anybody 
dared dream when the first chapter of "The Remedy" was written. 

Now, as I said, I am going to stop; but don't for a minute think that I am 
going to quit. I am going to save my ammunition until there is something in the 
open to shoot at; pending which it is up to you to see that the work does not have 
to be done all over again in the fall. 

It is your interests that are at stake, and it is your business to keep it a live 
matter of discussion, wherever discussion is possible; to see that your representatives 
know how thought runs in your neighborhood. It is your money that is being 
wasted to pay these gigantic gambling tolls, and it is your representatives who 
should be stirred up sufficiently to protect your interests. 

If your representatives know that you mean business, they will act. 



THE PASSING OF THE PEOPLE'S TRIBUNE 

Way back in ancient simple time there dwelt a Race of Doers. Great were their feats 
of brawn and brain, and scant their tongue practice, for they knew but little of the gabgab 
science. 

And they waxed many and mighty and their fame spread beyond the mountains and 
the seas, until it came to pass that the savage chieftains of the Wild Men — the Low-Brows, 
the Keen-Teeth, the Claw-Claws, and the Flaming-Breaths — and even the love-lolling 
monarchs of the Exquisites — the Lip-Lappers, the Lace-Knees, the Scented-Tongues, and 
the Cooing-Cuds — peeved and emerald-eyed at the very name of the all-conquering Race. 

And it came to pass that certain sons of the great Race, upon returning from their 
travels amongst the Wild Men and the Exquisites, brought with them tigers and lions and 
mastodonic behemoths and perfumed-brain incense and sweet-conscience liquors and two- 
legged and four-legged and three-eyed and five-eyed body-and-soul luxurators and gabgab 
microbes. 

And thereupon befell a wonderful change in the Race, — that where formerly they had 
been silent of tongue and loud of deed, slow of start and swift of finish, they grew mega- 
phonic of boast and dwarfed of accomplishment, painfully why-and-how-and-wherefore at 
the tape, and snailed around the turns and club-footed and lump-kneed to the wire. 

And their infamy for tomtom spendthrifting and ruby-corseting and big-diamond- 
gartering and terrapin-gorging from banqueted sties, and fizz-guzzling from talk-talk 
mirror buckets, and cr^me-de-menthe- and chartreuse-bowl-sousing, spread and spread to 
the ocean's edge and to the sea's end, until wherever any of the Race went, there too went 
the red light and the limelight and the deafening bangbang of the overwinded bladder. 
And it came to pass that the Race was heralded wherever tongue wagged or quill traced 
as the Gorgegorge Guzzleguzzle-Boast Gab Race. 

But because of the marvelous fertility of their country the Race grew and grew in wealth 
and power and — gabgab — until all its inhabitants wore union suits of pure gold with 
diamond and ruby chestings, and gunmetal seats inlaid with pearls and emeralds, and gab- 
bled only in eight-cornered capital I's, and saluted all comers with, "Bet yer a million," 
and all goers with, "When yer return, we'll bet yer many millions." 

And when the history of this people was writ it read: "In the beginning when the 
Race was troweling its rules and regulations and cradling its customs and laws for the future, 
it erected a great legislative hall and decreed that its wisest to the number of threescore 
should wear the laurel wreaths of Tribunes, and that in peace times these should stouten the 
Race for battle, and that when war-clouds shadowed they should direct the preparation for 
coming victory, and that in between they should so conduct themselves as to be shining 
examples to the young, the full-grown, and the grave-tilters, and that above all things else 
they should eschew gab and its entailed gabgab. 

"And all the Race strove for the Tribune wreaths, and from time to time the Tribune 
tablets in Tribune Hall were emblazoned with Tribune deeds, mighty and might-conceiving. 

"But it came to pass that when the Race became debilitated by its foreign-imitative 
effeminacy, its Tribunes out-degenerated all degeneracy, and so in its decline the Race's 
fly-wheel was rimmed, hubbed, spoked, and shafted with the very weave and woof of that 
gab and its entailed gabgab which the fathers in the beginning had specially decreed it 
should eschew. . 

"And as time cycled and recycled the tigers and the lions and the mastodonic behemoths 
and perfumed-brain incense and sweet-conscience liquors and two-legged and four-legged 
and three-eyed and five-eyed body-and-soul luxurators and gabgab microbes, which the 
Race in its strength had brought back from its travels, also grew and multiplied in numbers 
and in degeneracy-breeding power until they were no longer controllable, but ranged the 
mountains and the valleys and the fields within until the Race read in the sun by day and 
in the moon and stars by night: 'Ye shall drive from thy midst and mto hell and beyond 
the tigers and the lions and the mastodonic behemoths and the perfumed-brain incense 
and sweet-conscience liquor and two-legged and four-legged and three-eyed and five-eyed 
body-and-soul luxurators and gabgab microbes, or ye shall die and thy carcasses shall rot 
unburied as a warning to other ages yet unwombed.' 

"And the Race, terrified, called for the choosing of new Tribunes, first compelling 
declaration of the feats they were to perform. And the new chosen Tribunes, beating upon 
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breast and tearing hair from pate, Demosthened to high heaven that they would tear and 
slay and rend and kick in the slats all the tigers, lions and mastodonic behemoths and all 
creatures of slow poison and lightning poison and hip-hip-hoppedly poison within the realm 
of the Race, even to the last son-of-a-gun of all such. 

"And so the new-chosen tribuned within the legislative halls of the Race, and, with 
mighty Bailings and deafening bellowings, gabgabbed as never had Tribunes before. 

"And the Race looked on in wonderment as this and that and the other Tribune, in 
the midst of their flailing and bellowing gabgabbings, produced from handy receptacles 
sanded eels, lame lizards, cayenne-doped snails, pinched-tailed mice, and spring-halt frogs, 
and to the accompaniment of terrific tomtoming and steam-calliopean screams proceeded 
to dance upon the heads and the tails and the bellies of their captives, all the time record- 
ing upon the history tablets of the Tribune: 'There goes another man-eating tiger.' 'Here 
perishes my fourth people's devouring lion.' 'Praise be to God I have slain my sixth masto- 
donic behemoth.' 'All hail! all hail the brave Tribunes, the destroyers of the people's 
oppressors! All hail! all hail the noble Tribunes!' 

"As the legislative hall resounded with the operatic massacring of the people's oppres- 
sors, the atmosphere within grew so hot-boxed that out of the open doors and windows 
ascended a huge pillar of superheated air. Soon the skies darkened and live-lightning flashes 
jagged through the clouds. Heedless of the ominous thunder-rumblings, the Tribunes 
shrieked and gesticulated in their gabgabbing until a feeble old man, one-eyed and tooth- 
less, with sunken cheeks and collapsed lungs, advanced from the assembled multitude, and 
leaning far across the legislative bar, in a squeaky, three-for-a-nickel voice, proclaimed, 
'And is it for this kind of hippodroming, O lordly Tribunes, that we, a mighty Race, made 
you our representatives?' 

"Whereupon instantly a hush pervaded the great hall and spread over the assembled 
Race, a hush twin to that which preceded the endowment of decayed hen-fruit and obsolete 
cabbages upon the villain of dime melodrama. Then a terrific, death-dealing flash and 
the hideous roar of thunder blended with the crash of falling walls. 

"A memorial which marks the spot where stood the nation's hall records the cataclysm 
that demolished the hot-voiced Tribunes and proclaims that out of their own mouths had 
they invited the hell that destroyed them, thereby proving to the Race for all time heaven's 
detestation of gabgabbing." 

Note. — My pen birthed the above during the last days of the last Republican administration. 



COMMENTS ON "THE REMEDY" 

MAURICE L. MUHLEMAN 

Editor's Note. — Mr. Maurice Louis MuMeman, who contributes the following letter on " The Remedy," has special qualifica- 
tions which give his comments importance. After graduating from the George Washington University Law School he entered the 
Treasury Department, becoming Deputy Assistant Treasurer of the United States, at New York City. He is the author of books on 
banking, currency, and monetary reforms. Three years ago he served as Secretary of the Hughes Investigating Committee, which 
made an elaborate study of the Stock Exchange. 

The propositions submitted by Mr. Lawson may be set down as follows: 

The existing system of operation of the New York Stock Exchange has made it possible for a 
few men to — 

Create fictitious prices for securities, causing fluctuations upward or downward, practically at 
their pleasure; 

Foist upon the public, at prices so made, a mass of securities of questionable value; 

Use the deposits of the people in the banks to accomplish this purpose; 

Appropriate the greater part of the nation's wealth-product, measurable in billions of dollars; 

Cause the increase in the cost of living. 

These propositions cannot be conceded in their entirety; in some of these particulars the Stock 
Exchange System is operative only because other and more potent causes exist. It has been used 
to make prices of securities fictitiously and to manipulate such prices; it has been used to unload 
questionable securities on the public; but the creation of these securities is chargeable to defective 
corporation laws; it is possible to use the deposits of the people, as stated, solely because our mone- 
tary and banking laws are archaic and inefficient. 

The appropriation of the wealth-product is thus made possible by the laws; the Stock Exchange 
System is only one of the instruments; the most radical reform of that system will in itself only par- 
tially save the people from present conditions; it is wiser not to claim that it would be a panacea. 

The enhanced cost of living is due to still other causes; the preponderant ones, such as the increase 
of twenty-one per cent in number of mouths to feed and of only seven per cent in the food product, 
are not traceable to the System and could not be changed by its reformation. The same may be 
said respecting the addition to cost chargeable to the increased money supply and to the tariff laws. 
The System can be held only partly responsible for the mulcting of the people to pay dividends on 
"watered" stock, for the increased cost of credits, etc. 

The argument that the operators of the System are powerful enough to block reforms in legis- 
lation, and in the execution and interpretation of the laws, may be conceded; but it is illogical and 
an attempt to shirk responsibility to blame the Stock Exchange System because the people choose 
public servants who are indifferent, incompetent, or subject to sinister influences. 

While a thorough regulation of the System would unquestionably eliminate many evils, and it 
is imperative that this regulation be undertaken, remedies for the other evils must also be devised 
and made effective. 

The Stock Exchange has given a reputable status on its lists to securities not entitled thereto, 
due to lack of serious concern for the public welfare. 

The listing of such securities has furnished the most fruitful field for manipulation of prices 
and the consequent deluding of the public. The rules of the Exchange forbid "fictitious transac- 
tions," thus admitting their viciousness, yet the record conclusively shows evasions of this rule by 
"wash sales" and "matched orders." 

Many members of the Exchange trade among themselves with the sole intent to profit from the 
turn in prices, evading the rule and the law against "wagering transactions" by a subterfuge; these 
transactions also influence prices fictitiously. # 

The processes are facilitated by the stock-clearing system (in itself a beneficial device) and enor- 
mously aided by the practice of margin-trading carried to a degree so extreme that it becomes mani- 
festly vicious. 

Our defective banking methods stimulate the objectionable speculation; bank funds are con- 
gested in New York with no outlet except in the stock market; the banking laws and practices induce 

this congestion. . . . . 

I have in mind, by way of illustration, a security that was listed in 1905, raised m price from 
25 in 1905 to 92 in 1906; in 1907 it dropped to 8. Had this security not been unjustifiably "listed," 
had the manipulator not been able to use deposits in certain banks and the fictitious price-making 
methods, the public could not have been deceived. 

It would be a tremendous draft upon credulity to suppose that the managers ot the Exchange 
are ignorant of the vices of the System, of the manipulations and fictitious transactions; the news- 
papers report them, frequently with sharply ironical comments; but even if it could be supposed 
that they were innocently ignorant, the question would still be imperatively suggested: Why? 

The reason for existence of a Stock Exchange is that it is a necessary 'public-service institution; 
when its managers disregard this high function and permit confessedly vicious operations to deceive 
the public, their claim to be entitled to be "let alone" vanishes. If their contention that they are 
unable to correct these evils is well founded, they must be shown how, by means of laws. 
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The argument, supported by some economists, that corrective legislation would hamper legiti- 
mate business, should not hold against the obviously great material and moral detriment to the 
public caused by these practices. 

Mr. Lawson's proposed " Remedy," so far as published, deals only with margin transactions and 
it reaches only those which are carried on by mail, thus leaving a large amount of this business, carried 
on locally, untouched, and it does not undertake the correction of the other evils. The proviso that 
the mails shall not be used for such business unless the Exchange is incorporated under Federal law 
warrants the presumption that an incorporation law is to be proposed which will include further 
regulation. 

Since margin transactions are rendered specially objectionable by the fictitious manipulating 
methods, the remedy would be far from complete unless these evils are also to be corrected. 

A margin operation is a purchase of property in which part of the payment is deferred, and is 
in itself a perfectly proper and useful business transaction; to prohibit such purchases in the case 
of securities alone would seem a discrimination justifiable only if no other effective means can be 
devised. 

The viciousness of margin-trading is due to the slenderness of the margins and the "pyramid- 
ing" of "paper profits"; banking practices foster the transactions. The Stock Exchange has the 
power by rules to fix margins sufficiently high to minimize the evil, and to prohibit pyramiding; the 
clearing house could change the banking practices. In default of action by these bodies, legislation 
is necessary, if the evils are to be cured. Direct laws would be more courageous, more comprehen- 
sive, and more effective than indirect ones, such as forbidding the use of the mails. 

But in order to eliminate all the vicious features these laws would have to be supplemented by 
laws reaching the listing processes, the fictitious and the manipulating transactions. This done, the 
business of the Exchange would in a short time become unobjectionable. There would, of course, 
remain the detrimental influence of those securities which are subject to criticism; but this will have 
to be endured unless the corporation laws can be revised so as to provide a remedy. 

It is quite generally believed that these reforms cannot be accomplished without compelling 
the Stock Exchange to become an incorporated body. This implies that a voluntary organization 
possesses greater rights than a corporate body; that the State has not the power to regulate and 
exercise visitorial supervision over such an organization; that men may organize privately within 
its borders to do things which the State regards as vicious. These implications of the impotence of 
the State I am unwilling to concede; yet if it can be shown that incorporation will furnish more speedy 
means of accomplishing the purpose, the question of the power of the State may well be waived as 
academic. 



JUDGE DITTENHOEFER 



Many persons have from time to time asked me whether I thought Mr. Lawson was sincere. 
I invariably answered that I was convinced of his sincerity, but that it was really immaterial whether 
he was sincere or not, so long as he told the truth; and of that there can be no doubt whatever. 

Mr. Lawson has done great work in arousing the public's conscience to the iniquities of Wall 
Street and its gambling hell, the Stock Exchange. Indeed, no one has accomplished so much in that 
line as Mr. Lawson. But I am not sure that this remedy, the exclusion of Wall Street gambling trans- 
actions from the mails, would be a complete remedy. The Wall Street arch-conspirators will be 
able to use their private wires, which will convey instantly the fake quotations all over the country, 
to be spread from thence through the local newspapers and bulletins; and in the city the ticker will 
continue to disseminate the false quotations, to lure the confiding public to their ruination. 

The exclusion of such matter from the mails should be accompanied by a law making it a crime 
to circulate, by means of the ticker or any other device, such counterfeit quotations. Such a law, 
to a great extent, would stamp out wash sales, the root of the Wall Street evil. If this were prohibited 
there would be little, if any, inducement for the conspirators to overcapitalize or water their securi- 
ties. Indeed, without the aid of the ticker they would have little chance to unload their fraudulent 
stuff on the public at factitiously inflated prices. 

A law making the circulation of such fake quotations by means of the ticker a crime would be 
in line with the decisions which make a debtor criminally liable for circulating through the medium 
of a mercantile agency a false report of his financial condition, upon which a creditor has been induced 
to give credit to him. 

The extent of wash sales, as sent over the ticker, will be illustrated by the following incident: A 
few years ago, on a visit to one of the leading railroad men of the country, I casually expressed the 
opinion that one-half of the quotations on the ticker were wash sales. He answered that I was entirely 
wrong; that not ten per cent were of that character. A few moments afterward a member of one 
of the largest brokerage houses came in, and the railroad promoter said to him: 

"What do you think? Judge Dittenhoefer just told me that he thought at least fifty per cent 
of the quotations over the ticker were of wash sales." 

The broker answered: "He is wrong," upon which the railroad promoter said, "Judge Ditten- 
hoefer, didn't I tell you you were wrong?" Whereupon the broker replied: 

"Yes, he is wrong; not fifty per cent, but over seventy-five per cent are wash sales." 
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While there may be plausible if not valid objections to the suggested remedies — to incorpo- 
rate the Stock Exchange, to apply the usury laws to Wall Street gambling loans, to forbid transac- 
tions on margins, to exclude Wall Street gambling matter from the mails — there can be not even a 
plausible objection to a law forbidding the dissemination over the ticker of fake and unreal sales 
known as wash sales or matched orders. 

Any one who appears to oppose such legislation would at once confess that he was guilty of mak- 
ing wash sales and exploiting them over the ticker to the ruination of the unsuspecting public, or 
that he connived at or abetted it. Indeed, no one dared to appear in opposition to the Toombs Bill, 
which I drew a few years ago; but it was suppressed in the all-powerful Rules Committee of the 
Assembly. 



EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 

Editor's Note. — Below is printed a letter of comment from Dr. E. A. Ross, Professor of Sociology in the University ofWisconsin, 
on Mr. Lawson's " Remedy." Professor Ross is an economist of national reputation. For the past twenty years he has lectured exten- 
sively on his subject at Leland Stanford, Jr., Harvard, Indiana, and Cornell universities; he is the author of several books on sociology, 
and a frequent contributor to current publications on allied topics. He is in sympathy with Mr. Lawson's efforts to eliminate the 
evils of Stock Gambledom. Both his approval and his criticism should have great weight with those of our readers who are following 
Mr. Lawson's work. 

A tragic change is taking place in the investment habits of the American people. With the going 
out of small concerns and the merging of many plants into one big combine, disappears the chance 
for a man to put his money into some little local woolen-mill, foundry, wagon-works, refinery, flour- 
mill, or starch-factory, managed by men he knows. More and more our savings flow away into 
remote enterprises of which we know little, run by men we know not at all. The closing of the home 
avenues for investment has given a grand opening to those who itch to get their fingers on the billion 
or two of savings welling up in this country every year. And so there has sprung up like a mush- 
room an enormous and highly profitable business. 

This is the manufacture and sale of securities. 

The greatest branch of this business is trust promotion, which is worked in this way : A number 
of going concerns are brought into a combination, with a capital from three to six times the actual 
capital of the merged plants. Investors are induced to absorb this mass of securities by holding 
before them the "economies" the combination will effect, and vaunting its coming "control over 
the market" — in plain English, its monopoly power. 

Once people have parted with their good money for trust securities, they naturally want the 
trust left free to squeeze out of consumers the monopoly profits which alone can spread dividends 
over this acreage of counterfeit capital. And so, as trust bonds and stocks find their way out among 
the people, a larger number of intelligent citizens become accomplices in monopoly and foes of trust 
regulation. The longer this goes on, the greater will be the crash when the vast spreading structure 
of artificial values collapses and lets business drop to the solid ground of competitive prices and real 
values. 

Now, the Stock Exchange plays a pivotal part in the game of the security sellers. By "wash 
sales," "matched orders," and other devices which Mr. Lawson so well describes, they confer a pseudo- 
value upon securities which have back of them neither property nor earnings — nothing but the hope 
of future extortions by means of an anticipated monopoly power. The Stock Exchange, then, is the 
launching place for these securities, and the price cunningly made for them there gives an impetus 
that carries them out among genuine investors. So the banks will consent to loan on them, the sav- 
ings institutions will absorb them, and people with a little money to spare will buy them in. 

With the real money they have obtained in exchange for these gaudy lithographs, the security 
sellers get a fresh grip on the country's solid resources, and then look for another branch of industry 
in which to work again the same old game. Here, surely, is one of the causes of the concentration of 
wealth, which has already reached an extreme point in this country, and is still going on. 

Mr. Lawson declares that it is possible by legal definition to split off the "fake" deals on the 
Stock Exchange from the real deals, and to detect and punish the fakers. I am no expert in Stock 
Exchange matters; but if he is right in thinking such regulation practicable, I am sure his " Remedy " 
will go a long way toward arresting the process of wealth concentration. 

Let me, however, protest against Mr. Lawson's assumption that the issuance of fictitious capital 
is the direct cause of the rising cost of living. No business subject to the law of competition can extract 
more from its customers merely by expanding its paper capital. Its prices are anchored to the cost 
of production, so that doubling its capital simply halves its rate of dividends. It is only when a busi- 
ness has some control of the market that the piling up of capitalization makes for higher prices. And 
even then it is only an indirect factor. The new capital is a sponge which, by absorbing surplus earn- 
ings, conceals from the public the exorbitant rate of profits being earned on the real capital employed 
in the business; or, if you please, it is a mask that hides the ugly features of monopoly and puts off 
the day of wrath when the people will curb its exactions by the heavy hand of law. 



"ME LADS" OF DOUGHBURG 

A group of Wall Street raconteurs were reminiscencing in the Waldorf highball 
gossipery. One of Sandy's press-agented "Me Lads" headlines caught their eye. 

"It is the same to-day as in the early '40's, when the bastard son of a scarlet madam 
and one of America's princes was elevated from his ma's bagnio to cotillion leader," said 
Puts. "He could rouge his cheeks, curl his moustache, ruby-ring his thumbs, and emerald- 
garter his shapely legs, and his satin coat and belaced breeches appeared to carry the O.K'.d 
scent. His lisp, too, fooled the courtly dames and dandies, but he never could be cured 
from sneaking back after a banquet to re-bottle the left-overs. Sandy's old blacksmith 
has been in town long enough to get a $5,000,000 palace on the Avenue, a box at the Opera, 
and a regular table at Del's, but you can't cure him from calling his seventh wife's Eugenie 
pearls white alleys nor his Rubens and Turners hand-painted chromos. I was looking over 
his gallery the other night, and because I put the glass on his new million-dollar Rembrandt 
he bazooed right out before the mob: 'That's right. Look her all over, and if you find a 
spot that ain't hand-painted and on real silk, I'll eat her, frame and all.'" 

"You heard what Sandy's ex-puddler did?" piped up Calls. "His architect gave 
Abbey a commission to put the Apostles into his new music room frieze. 'A hundred 
yards of 'em at a cool thousand a yard,' was the way he put it to his architect. When they 
were done and he looked them over, he threw a Doughburg tantrum. 'What the hell do 
you take me for — a corner grocer? Only twelve apostles in the whole bunch! That's 
over eight thousand cold plunks per. Now if you and Abbey don't get busy stencilling 
about eighty-eight more of 'em, you can daub 'em all out and put on a string of Buffalo 
Bill's cow punchers. A dozen apostles for a hundred thousand of the real stuff! Why, 
Abbey must take me for a sucker or a piker.'" 

"Well, what would you expect?" asked Plunger, as he rolled a fresh cigarette. "Since 
Adam and the Garden, inventors have been hunting the secret of fashioning silk purses 
from sows' ears and without success. You all remember when Sandy's ex-mill pet first 
struck town. He bought a whole floor of the Waldorf, Old Suretip's palace on the Avenue, 
Dick Million's chateau on the Drive, and a couple of chalets at Saratoga, and gave Nell 
Crimson an order to stock 'em up with blondes and brunettes. When his wife, who used 
to fix up his dinner pail in the early Shantystead days registered a kick, he punched her to 
pulp, and divorced her on the ground that she had affinitized herself to his darky coach- 
man. Then he married High Kick Maudie, and started to tackle Society. For the open- 
ing entertainment at the Fifth Avenue palace he never skipped a name in the New York, 
Hoboken, and Doughburg blue books, and the day after, when the papers said that no one 
was there but wine sellers and flash ladies, he publicly proclaimed that New York Society 
was a bunch of cheap skates whom he would make eat out of his hand before he was through 
with them." 

As Ike Item of the "Budget" listened he scribbled his daily space filler: 

"The jagged Doughburg-to-New York great yellow way of 'Me Lads' has not been 
one unbroken trail of lobster shells, fizz bottles, and stage-door orchids. Brawny Mike 
was a big, rugged specimen of Shantystead's brass-making gentry, and Mary the ideal 
workman's wife, and their two girls as pretty as could be found in the capital of American 
industrial slavery. Mike and Mary were born to Shantystead serfdom, and of Sandy's 
docile downtrods their forebears had been the most submissive. Mike was proud of the 
fact that he could swig his quart of burnt bean-coffee from his dinner pail at three gulps 
and handscoop his soft-boiled pork and sauerkraut without the aid of fork or spoon. And 
Mary, too, was proud that she could cook it so tastily that Mike never brought home an 
uneaten remnant of the succulent grub. Mike's wages were scant and the children's and 
Mary's clothing scantier, but Mike and Mary were so happy dreaming of things to come 
that they forgot the scantiness of both. Mike thanked God for his luck in having Mary 
for 'the wife' and Mary joined in for the undisputed possession of 'her man.' 

"One night there came a rap on Mike's shack, and Mike's foreman whispered, 'Yer 
wanted down at Mystery Mill.' Mike knew what the summons meant. He had waited 
long for its coming, and, as he slipped into his coarse red flannels, he told Mary the glad 
tidings. When he went out into the night Mary softly thanked God for His goodness. 
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"Mike's foreman presided at the night doings in Mystery Mill, where $38-a-ton scraps 
were magicked into $388-a-ton ship plate; and Mike had seen those of his favored mates 
who assisted in the magicking rise to store clothes and plug hats, and felt in his bones that 
the day would come when his brawny frame, expert hands and close mouth would win for 
him a place with Mystery Mill magicians. He had heard the little crows of Shantystead 
caw of Mystery Mill doings; the shifting in the night of 'punk plate' for 'Government 
tested,' the silence-rushed crating of it, and the crooked Government official bribe-bought 
seal. Mike's conscience had never yipped at the thought of the black fraud and the danger 
to the nation's navy and the nation's defenders; for, like the other sog-brained slaves of 
Shantystead, he had no conscience, or if he had it was mummified from disuse. All Mike 
thought of was the extra pay and the pull that went with it. 

"From that night Mike and Mary's life had a new horizon. And soon the 'Big Trust' 
was on the way, and Mike and his fellows of Mystery Mill were not long in laying before 
the trustifiers their 'rights,' and the trustifiers not long in seeing the light, although the 
seeing was accompanied with many oaths in which 'raw, red blackmailers' rolled a-plenty. 

"The 'Big Trust' was born, and Mike aurora-borealized Doughburg as a millionaire, 
and soon as a multi; and one bright morning he informed Mary that 'the d soot-be- 
grimed burg is too cramped and too bum for a Dollar King. ' The Mike retinue lit out for 
New York. 

"From the morning Mike, Mary and the kids, with a half hundred servants, automobiles 
and gold-plated grand pianos and furnace tongs, landed in the Mecca of all easy-dough- 
magicians, old Daddy Time flew, and on his wings flew faithful Mary's and the kids' happi- 
ness. One day Mike told Mary bluntly, brutally, for be it remembered he was only a Shanty- 
stead-wombed slave, that she was no mate for his dollar-royal days; that she must go her 
way, she and the kids, so that he could fill her place with a prize beauty, a lady famed through- 
out the redlight world as the 'Piquant Peach.' 

"'In the name of God, Mike, you don't mean it?' gasped the woman who had been 
his true pal through all the pains and aches, miseries and dreams of poverty days. 'In 
the name of God, Mike, you wouldn't disgrace me and the kids?' 

" ' Disgrace be damned ! ' said the new prince of dollardom. ' There's no disgrace, Mary. 
All the real blokes in the best set does it. Why, divorce is getting to be the motto, and stage 
tights the coat of arms, of royal society; and then, you see, I'm going to give you and the 
kids a barrel of dough apiece, so you can blow yourself with the best of them.' 

"'Twas the old, old story. Mary demurred, and the lawyers dragged her and her 
raw virtue and simple faith and true heart and screaming soul down the jagged pavement 
of publicity, through and around its reeking gutters and clogged sewers, and then hurled 
her, mangled and bedraggled, into the discard pile. 

"Mike married the Piquant Peach, only after he had found it impossible to contract 
for her occupancy of the palace without the parson's certificate, for Peachy's eye teeth 
were pointed and she knew a thing and two and two more, and — well, the trust's pub- 
licity agent put Mike and Peachy into society. 

"Peachy's diamonds, rubies and pearls are pictured in the press of the old as well as 
the new world. So, too, her beauty, her hosiery, and her dough, and her beauty and her 
hosiery and her dough's doings. In international society and international charity all three 
are the admiration of the Its and the envy of the right sort. 

"Throughout scarlet haunts the harlots tell their pimps of Peachy's luck, and seek 
to emulate her success. Mary stood publicity's gaff for a short time. But day-by-day's 
reading of the doings of Mike's beautiful wife broke down her frail Shantystead slave-bred 
virtue, and she took first to the bottle, then to drugs, and on the night of the grand opening 
of one of Mike's numerous palaces she was torn by the police from the steps up which she 
had tried to draw her wrecked and shriveled form, torn — a frothing, writhing, wretched 
thing. She died before the police cart could jolt her pain-racked body to the pen, and the 
kind-hearted cop told his mates that her only words were 'Mike, my Mike.' 

"Mike's two girls, tiring of the notoriety and disgrace, took to harloting, and perhaps 
some lovely moonlight night, as their father comes rolling down the Avenue loaded with 
all the glories which gallop-it-for-in-a-day-ye-die Gotham furnishes to Sandy's 'Me Lads,' 
he may be solicited by Mary's kids — he may be. Just at present Mike is one of the royal 
Its in America's dollardom. When he sneezes, Wall Street shivers; when he coughs, Finan- 
cialdom spits blood. He presides at a score of the Directorates and Boards of Trustees of 
widow-and-orphan institutions of America, and the press daily quote his opinion on great 
national subjects. He owns a few score Congressmen and a bunch of Senators, and leases 
enough State and Federal judges to make his 'get-to-hell-out-of-my-path' potent. 
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"And Sandy, good old philanthropic Sandy, never tires of dangling his limelighted 
'Me pride in the career of Me Lads' before the eyes of the American people." 

Note. — Tut, tut! You only waste your breath. I know, as well as you, that this bit is rotten. In fact, I put smelling- 
salts to my nose when I took up my sterilized pen. I admit it's tough to have to read such stuff, but — tougher to have to 
write it. But some one must, for, you see, it is all based on fact. You doubt it. Of course you do — any well-bred dog would; 
but nevertheless it's fact. A multi Brass King did do what my pen makes Mike do; a multi Brass King's Mary did go as my 
pen makes Mike's Mary; a multi Brass King's girls did go as my pen makes Mike's go. And the hell of it all is that the 
world's press of the day blazoned it on their front pages daily for weeks for the fouling and putrefaction of the youthful inno- 
cence of the country. Sure they did. Just read the leading dailies' accounts of the public testimony of a certain Brass multi 
of Doughburg and his henchmen. His beautiful young wife was on the stand for weeks, and these were some of the questions 
she was compelled to answer while her multi Brass husband listened and grinned, and the crowded court room listened and — 

grinned — yes, grinned: "Mrs. , look upon that big black brute. Is it not a fact, as your loving husband has testified, 

that night after night he found you in his den, and is it not a fact, as has been testified to, that that big black brute is the 
father of some of those clever children of yours?" Yes, indeed, it is tough to read it, tough to write it, but no tougher than to 
read and write the similar stories of the doings of the wives and daughters of the common people of America which fill the 
daily press with a rapidly increasing repetition since the exposure of the multi of Doughburg. 

Might it not be better for the American people for the statesmen, press and public to be unbelting their bludgeons 
and unpacking their shotguns, and preparing graves for the System blacklegs who have made possible the Brass King's pillage 
— instead of howling against the bad form of the muckraker who flashlights the ulcers which the System has been deliberately 
hot-housing? 



